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News of the Week 


new that all the Party Conferences are 
4 


“enter the straight’ for the General 


ended we 
Election. 
The general effect of the Liberal Conference at Yarmouth 
is that an arrangement between the Labour and Liberal 
parties looks appreciably more likely in the event of 
their united vote exceeding that of the Unionists and 
also, of course, in the event of the Liberals being strong 
enough to make their support worth purchasing. The 
progress of the Labour Party towards the idea of co- 
operation with the Liberals has been rapid in the last 
few weeks. The main reason for this is the move of 
the Labour leaders to the right instead of to the left. 
This move has converted many of the former intransigeants 
of the Independent Labour Party. They now argue 
that. though wiser leaders would have boldly tried to 
destroy Capitalism at once and build Socialism on the 


ruins, it is necessary to recognize facts as thev are and 
to adapt their policy accordingly. 


This means that the talk about ‘“ Socialism in our 


day ” is dying down, and in its place IS appearing he 
practical policy of exploring hand in hand 
territory,” as Mr. Lloyd George 


the two parties. All 


with the 
Liberals that ‘ vasi 
has called it, which is common to 


this, let us repeat, is subject to the numerical deadlock 


of the Parties. And here we come to the real doubt 
which is obstructing an immediate agreement between 
the two Parties. Anv outsider trying to see the situation 


through Labour and Liberal eves would naturally say, 


5a Why on earth don’t they come to an agreement before 
the General Election ? That is much their best chance. 
If they delay there will be many repetitions of the 


Tavistock by-election, where the Labour vote enabled 


the Unionist to get in.” 
* * * 

The tacit answer to that comment is, of course, that 
Labour still hope s to be able to get on very well without 
ie Liberals and to see the strength of Liberalism lessene 
the Liberal it t! hof I i 
rather than increased at the General Election. Labour 


still hopes, in fine, that the conditions of co-operation 
with the 
+ 


thus drifting into a gambling policy instead of actin 


Liberals will never arise. Both parties are 


‘safety first.””. As Unionists we neet 


on the principle of 


not pretend to regret this, but we must not regard it as 


a certainty that this speculativ policy will 

In a leading article we have discussed the significance 
of Mr. Llovd George's speech at the forty-fifth Con- 
ference of the National Liberal Federation which opened 
at Yarmouth on October 11th. Here we need only 
mention his chief points. He said that he expressed the 
“collective opinion of the leaders of the Party.” The 
speech Was an ipparently daring 


first part of the 


but actually platitudinous affirmation that Liberals 


whatevei happened in the 
that 
Never- 


under- 


must remain Liberals 
Election. For his part he believed 


deadlock. 


“enter into any 


General 
there 
theless the Party 


would be a_ Parliamentary 
could not 
informal, 


standing, formal or 


cg, with any Party in 

any circumstances to advance measures or policies in 

which it disbelieves.” [But who thought that it would 7] 
a x x * 

Mr. Lloyd George went on to explain that the Party 
could not, for example, help anybody to upset Free Trade 
or anybody else to set up a So ialist State. Nevertheless, 
he rejoiced when he thought of the vast territory common 
to men of progressive minds in all parties which could be 
cultivated on “ terms honourable to all and humiliating 
to none.” But Liberals would never consent again to 
put Labour into office without conditions, as they did in 
1924. 
in a particular juncture must be “ left to consultation 
Party at the time,’ 


it Cardiff afterwards 


In the end the question of the best course to pursue 


among the chosen leaders of th 


It was noticeable that in a speer hi 
Mr. Snowden used words strangely resembling those of 


Mr. Lloyd George—the members of th 
must “ trust their leaders to choose the 


Labour Party 
right policy in 


any particular juncture.” 
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The result of the Tavistock by-election was declared 
on Friday, October 12th. 


Brig.-Gen. W. D. Wright, V.C. ee -. 10,745 
Lt.-Commdr. R. T. H. Fletcher (Li: Mane 10,572 
Mr. R. Davies (Labour) wa ae e. 2,449 

Unionist majority .. ee «s ee 173 


This was the first time that the Labour Party had tried 
for the seat and their candidate forfeited his deposit. 
Since the War the seat has been held twice by Unionists 
and twice by Liberals, and the Liberals speak of it as 
belonging normally and naturally to them. The late 
Unionist member, Major Kenyon-Slaney, had a majority 
of only 1,272, and the Liberals made enormous efforts 
to win back the seat. Their failure, even when allowance 
has been made for the probability that Labour prevented 
them frem winning, suggests that the promised Liberal 
revival is not a very active growth. 

* * * * 

On Monday, in the Reichstag, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
opened the series of addresses arranged by the new 
German Committee for International Discussion. The 
German Chancellor and several Ministers and diplomats 
were present. Mr. MacDonald’s remarks have annoyed 
some of the French newspapers, but they seem to us to 
have been very helpful when they were not quite harmless. 
Mr. MacDonald is generally discreet in everything he 
says about foreign policy; he values the continuity of 
British policy in foreign affairs. This fact cuts both 
ways. If he wants to follow Unionist policy so far as 
he can it is plainly desirable for Unionists to make it 
easy for him to follow. 

* * * * 

Mr. MacDonald laid it down that Great Britain had 
no intention of making alliances, but wished to live in 
friendship with all nations. So far as this can be taken 
to refer to the present situation it was a condemnation 
of what is called the new Entente with France. We do 
not believe, of course, that our Government have any 
such policy in mind, because it would necessarily be an 
anti-Locarno, anti-German, anti-American and anti-a- 
great-many-other-things policy. Mr. MacDonald went 
on to say that nobody could lay the whole blame 
for the War on a single nation. A war was like a 
fact which Anatole France said was a thing of infinite 
complexity. “ We cannot contemplate on that com- 
plexity. Let us leave it to the historians.’ That was 
an admirable comment on the Nationalist demand to 
secure a revision of the War-guilt clause. No conceivable 
committee which might inquire into the subject could 
be free of partisanship. It was a blunder, we admit, to 
compel Germany to sign the War-guilt clause, but 
nothing could be more futile than to reopen the question. 
History will decide. No other verdict is worth having. 
Englishmen at least can await it with complete confidence. 

* * * * 

Last week we were misled into believing that the 
offence of Mr. Horan, the American correspondent in 
Paris who procured and published the secret document 
containing part of the Anglo-French compromise, was a 
relatively small one, and that he was being wrongly 
made a scapegoat. We based our belief on the support 
which was given to Mr. Horan by the Anglo-American 
Press Association Committee in Paris. Since then, 
however, the Committee has withdrawn its support as 
the French authorities convinced it that Mr. Horan’s 
offence was much graver than he had admitted. He said 
originally that his employer, Mr. Hearst, had given him 


the document and instructed him to transmit it to 
America in the ordinary course of his duties. The 
French authorities state, however, that Mr. Horan 


confessed to having paid a French journalist a large 


es, 
—— 


sum to persuade a French official at the Quai d’ Orsay 
to let him see the document. 


* * * * 
The French journalist then contrived to take the docy. 
ment away and show it to Mr. Hearst. When legal 


proceedings were imminent Mr. Horan fled the 
country. Obviously the Quai d’Orsay ought to be able 


to guard its secrets better, and the fact that there are 
many instances of its inability to do so has given sone 
pretext to the rumour that the disclosure pre- 
meditated. However that may be, Mr. Horan’s part js 
one which all foreigners have a right to resent. Having 
exposed himself to the laws of the country in which he 
was a guest he did not wait for judgment. The Morning 
Post correspondent says that not only Mr. Horan but 
Mr. Hearst will probably be tried in their absence and 
will be liable to arrest if they should again visit France, 


Was 


* * * * 


Lord Birkenhead’s resignation from the Governnient is, 
after all, to take place immediately. When his intention 
to resign was announced a few weeks ago it was added that 
in deferentce to the Prime Minister’s wishes he 
remain at the India Office until the end of the 
Now, however, the Prime Minister has agreed to Lord 
Birkenhead’s going at once, as it is apparently a question 
of money. We cannot help feeling that though Lord 
Birkenhead’s brilliance would be a great and obvious 


would 
Sessi m, 


loss to any Party, there is no loss, as things are, in the 
acceleration of his departure. There is no more im- 


portant task at present than that of presiding over the 


forthcoming changes in India, and if Lord Birkenhead 
were unsettled and anxious for private reasons he piss 
not be giving of his best to a labour that would exhaust 


all the energy and all the ability of the most capa ble of 
men. How good Lord Birkenhead could be at his best 
was proved by his reform of the laws of property, by some 


of his astonishingly lucid and able legal judgments, and 
by the part he played in the Irish settlement. The other 


side of the picture was a want of discretion which caused 
him in the full flood of invective to hold language which 
was inappropriate to the subject discussed or to the 
offence of the person whom he was attacking. 

* * ** * 


His resignation has proy oked grave thoughts about the 


transference of with “ first-class 


men brains’ from 
politics to business. Is it right, it is asked, that this 
transference should be accepted as inevitable? Is it 


well for the nation that politics should offer such small 
rewards that statesmen of the higher rank are continually 
being tempted away? Why should Lord Birkenhead 
follow Mr. McKenna and Sir Robert Horne? It 
to us that it is quite impossible that politics should 
compete with the City in the magnitude of its rewards. 
After all, statesmanship is only one of many callings in 
which the greater part of the reward is the consciousness 
of useful service. Everybody knows that some of the 
meanest work is the most profitable and some of the 
noblest the most hazardous. Men must choose with 
their eyes open. On the other hand, we think it entirely 
wrong that Cabinet Ministers and ex-Cabinet Ministers 
should be in a position of unreasonable financial anxicty. 
The calls upon a Minister’s purse nowadays are hardly 
met by the existing salaries, and the case of a retired 
Minister is still worse. 


seems 


* * * * 


If only from the national point of view, and without 
regard to any man’s private troubles, it is most un- 
desirable that anyone who has directed the policy of the 
country should be driven when out of office to earn his 
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living by either undignified or doubtful occupations. 
Further than that, the experience of any one who has 
grved his country for a considerable time in high offices 
ought to be thereafter at the service of the public. He 
ought to be regarded as a kind of Elder Statesman whose 
knowledge and abilities are’ worth retaining at a com- 
paratively moderate national cost. We have not space 
to discuss this matter further, but we hope to return to it. 
* * * * 

Excellent sense was talked and valuable proposals 
Conference 
Trevelyan said, a 


were made at the “‘ Save the Countryside ” 
Professor G. M. 
England was nearly all beautiful ; 
hundred 


at Leicester. As 
hundred years ago 
to-day there is beauty and ugliness; and a 
years hence there will be little beauty left unless people 
take thought to check the blight which 
advertisers and builders are spreading all over the land. 
The right place for advertisements, he said, is the 
newspapers, not the hedges, the woodlands, or even the 
streets. Professor Patrick Abercrombie truly pointed 
out that ugliness in building is not even excused by 
Simple building may be the cheapest and 


of ugliness 


cheapness. 
the ugliness often comes from meaningless embellishment. 
But the sins that are being committed are frequently 
those of ignorance rather than of malice. It is not clear 
to most well-meaning people that it is an offence to use 
clours which clash-with the whole character of a district ; 
but such knowledge if it cannot be 
least be hired. Abercrombie 
particular the fronts of the 
but he was hopeful about the petrol pumps, as he said 
that a new type has been produced which is inoffensive. 
He su that lovers of the country-side should 
boycott all goods which blatantly advertised. 
Another valuable suggestion was that of Mr. John Bailey 
created in every 
“It is,” he said, 


acquired can at 
Professor condemned in 


multiple shops in villages, 


gested 


t 


were 


that vigilance committees should be 
county to “ginger up” the p 

“largely a social question.” That is quite true, and it is 
could be provoked 


Cc yple. 
also true that a competitive pride 
between counties. 
x * * x 
On Monday Lord Eustace Percy, President of the 
Board of Education, explained his schemes for linking 
education with commerce, and dealt in particular with 
education for salesmanship. A Committee been 
appointed, with Mr. F. W. Goodenough of the Gas, Light 
think out the 
There is no 


has 
and Coke Company as Chairman, to 
problem of educating for salesmanship. 
doubt that a very important field, still lying uncultivated, 
here awaits the efforts of the educationist. It is useless 
for our industries to increase their productive capacity 
if there are no markets, and it is for the salesman to 
create markets, 
* e * * 

The objection to technical education at too carly an 
age is notoriously that it deprives boys and girls of a 
education; it equips them for doing things 
capably within a narrow circle, but closes to their vision 
everything that outside the circumference. Lord 


Eustace proved by his speech that he was alive to this 


liberal 


lies 


danger, He is planning a network of connexions 
between education and commerce and industry. He 
holds that technical schools’ and college s must be the 


univ true, he 
prep 


the junior schools. 


rsities of commerce, and it is that 
for such technical education must begin in 
But he is convineed that it is entirely 


says, 


ration 


Wrong to think of this preparatory education as aiming 
only at teaching a man to think about. his particular 
joo. “Commerce and = industry require all-round 


thinking.” 


On Monday Sir William Joynson-Hicks said that he 
might have to deal in the near future with immoral 
“There must be some limit to 
That 
freedom, in my view, must be determined by the question 


and disgusting books. 
the freedom of what a man may write or speak. 


whether what is written or spoken makes one of the 
least of these little offend.”  Profoundly 
we sympathize with Tome Secretary’s 

the read by 
patently a wrong one. If it w re applic d we should have 


Ohes 
the 
of what is fit to be 


though 
Thi »tives, 


criterion children is 


to ban many of the classics. As we have said before, if a 
censorship should ever be necessary the Home Olfice 
would not be the right department to exercise it. Indeed, 


the freedom of the printing press is so interlocked with 


4 


all our constitutional liberties that we could not in any 


circumstances contemplate the possibility of what 1s 
ordinarily understood by a censorship. 

x * * % 

The police already have wide powers, and if these are 


not used enough they ought to be. It may be said, 
however, that the pace is being forced in immoral writing, 
and that within a few vears decent publishers will find 


it diflicult to compete with the conscienceless publishers. 


We should suggest for consideration in that event the 
idea of some kind of permissive censorship. There 
might be a Consultative Committee to which an author 


could submit his beck if he pleased. If he did sul mit 


it and it was passed he might be safe for all practical 
purposes. But if he did not he 
to all the risks of the law, which need not then show any 
merey as in a doubtful case. 

** * * * 


would expose himself 


The ‘ Graf Zeppelin,’ the latest and largest of the German 
Atlantie in half 


A common comment on this performance is that 


airships, has crossed the four and a 
days. 
it would be safer and far more comfortable to take five 
the ‘Mauretania.’ That, ! 


Admittedly the airship is still in the e 


days in however, is rather 


unfair, xperi- 
but there are impressive the 
The weathi rtest 


route was so bad that the Commander made “an unusually 


mental stage, 
‘Graf Zeppelin’s * voyage. 


HPC ts ol 
' 


r along the sh 


wide circuit. That it is possible to dodge the weather is 


a point in favour of the airship well worth consi 
Then the Zeppelin unfortunately had a serious mishap 


This was repaired while she 


ring. 


to her port horizontal, was 
under way, though it caused much loss of time. 


* * ms * 

On Thursday ‘ October 25th Me SSTs. M thue nw ill publish 
The Story of the * Spectator,” 
Beach Thomas (10s. 6d.). 


1825—1928, by Sir William 


The centenary of the Spectator 


oceurred in July, but it was decided to defer the cclebra- 
tion until the autumn. The book contains a record of 
much of the literary and political history of the past 
hundred years. Contributions to the Spectator from 
Carlyle, Swinburne and others are republished here for 
the first time. 
Bo * & * 
We publish this week, by special arrangement with 


Messrs. Gollanez, the first of a series of five articles taken 


from the diary of Tolstoy’s wife, which is to appear in 


i 


book form next month. 
* * * x 


Bank Rate, 43 ecent., on 
April 21st, 1927. 
10383; on Wednesday week 
Funding Loan (4 per 
Wednesday week 88}jx.d.; a 
3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 


per cent., changed from 5 per 
War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
103%; a year ago 102%, 
Wednesday 88}}; on 
857. 
7735 on 


cent.) was on 


year ugo Conversion 
Loan ( Wednes- 


day week 77}; a year ago 75%. 
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Liberal Policy 


FFXHE contemptuous phrases which the Liberal and 

Labour Parties are showering upon each other 
remind us of the horrible faces which used to be made 
by the legendary Chinese warriors in order to frighten 
And we suspect that the Chinese analogy 


one another. 


need not be allowed to end there. Under certain con- 


ditions the two parties would probably be quite ready to 


act like the Chinese not only of legend but of to-day, and 


come to terms while the battle was to all appearances 


still going on. 


If we do not believe this we must believe something 
which is far less credible, namely, that if the Unionists 


should come out of the next General Election appreciably 
weaker than the combined Liberal and Labour Parties, 
Labour would prefer remaining indefinitely in the shades 
of Opposition to accepting office with the help of Mr. 
Lloyd George. Of course, it may turn out that the 
Liberals will win so few seats at the General Election 
that they will be of no great use to any other Party 
which is looking out for an artificial addition to its 
natural strength. We ardently hope that the Unionist 
Party will be returned next year strong enough to carry 
on in the face of its combined enemies, but a politician 
who believes that Labour and the Liberals would abso- 
lutely refuse to co-operate temporarily in order to keep 
the Unionists out would believe anything. He must 
have a weak memory for political affairs and must entirely 
misunderstand the political game. We are not using 
the word “game” here in any slighting sense, but are 
thinking of normal tactics which have, at least, the 
seriousness of a game of chess. 

Before we come to the real point of Mr. Lloyd George's 
speech at Yarmouth we must refer to what he said, 
incidentally, about electoral reform. He did not know 
the result of the Tavistock election when he spoke, but 
if he had known it he would have used it as a perfect 
illustration of his case. He could not have been refuted 
if he had said that the comparatively few votes given 
to the Labour candidate at Tavistock were enough to 
prevent the Liberal from being elected. That would 
have given special point to the argument which he did 
use that the Unionist Party although it is by far the 
strongest party has not a majority of votes in the country. 
Why not, then, have an electoral system that provides 
for the scientific representation of every party in exact 
proportion to its strength ? 

Such an argument is attractive and convincing on 
paper. We confess that in the past we accepted the 
theory of Proportional Representation. We have, how- 
ever, been convinced by the experience of countries 
where it has been adopted that it does not work satisfac- 
torily. In elections conducted under it the issues are 
so dissipated and weakened that no main issue emerges ; 
no party is endowed with what does generally emerge 
from the old system with all its defects—a clear mandate 
to carry out a particular policy. Although we have 
written here of Proportional Representation, we under- 
stand that the Liberals are less in love with thts system 
than they used to be, and that if they had their way they 
would choose some other system for the representation 
of minorities. However that may be, Mr. Lloyd George 
apparently has what may be described as a group mind. 
What else could we expect? He was the Coalitionist 


par excellence; and as he probably has no genuine hope 
of a great accretion of strength to his party, it is highly 
intelligible that he should want to make the political 
world safe for the group to which he belongs. 


ee 


To return to the abuse which is flying between th 
Labour and Liberal Parties. It seems that a great many 
people take this quite seriously. We publish this wee 
a letter from a correspondent who sums up Mr. Lloyj 
George’s policy towards the Labour Party as “ Nothing 
doing!” A great many other people, or possibly the 
same people, seem to think that an alliance necessarily 
means a loss of identity for any party entering into jt, 
If this be a justifiable meaning the word must haye 
acquired some new sense without our noticing it. We 
remain, however, of the opinion that Englishmen did not 
cease to be Englishmen when they were in alliance with 
the French, and that Italians and Portuguese did not 
become Englishmen because they were temporarily 
allied to us. The truth is that the vows of Liberals that 
they will never become Socialists, and the corres ponding 
vows of Labour men that they will never yield an inch 





to the accursed Liberals, are quite irrelevant to the 
question whether the Labour Party and Liberals will be 
willing in certain circumstances to march together over 
that common ground which notoriously lies this side of 
the point where their ways would diverge. 

To get at the meaning of what is going on in Labour 
and Liberal minds we must look behind the frightening 
faces. The governing principles in what Mr. Lloyd 
George said for Liberalism and what Mr. Snowden has 
said for Labour are clear and detachable. Th 
tickles the ears of the groundlings on both sides, but it is 
not meant for business. The guiding motives of Mr. 
Lloyd George were, first, that whatever happens the 
King’s Government must be carried on, and secondly, 
that there is “a vast territory common to men of pro- 
gressive minds in all parties.” Putting these sentiments 
into their party framework he added that the question 
as to the best course to pursue in any particular Parlia- 
mentary situation must be left to the leaders of the 
Party. What could be clearer? Mr, Lloyd 
claims a free hand. 

In his speech at Cardiff Mr. Snowden answercd Mr. 


abuse 


George 


Lloyd George. Some leaders have discovered little but 
hatred and ridicule of the Liberals in the speech. Yet 


Mr. Snowden agreed with Mr. Lloyd George that the 
King’s Government must in any case be earricd on. 
How is that to be done? Listen to Mr. Snowden. “I 
do not want a Labour Party which has not a majority 
in the country to introduce extreme measures, because 
I am convinced that if it did, the majority of the country 
being against it, a reaction would be bound to follow.’ 
Mr. Snowden, like Mr. Lloyd George, spoke as a tmatter 
of form about the possibility of an arrangement between 
all three parties for carrying the Government, 
but in practice it would be very unlikely that the 
Unionists and the Liberals would co-operate except 
incidentally. 

We venture to wonder whether Mr. Lloyd George will 
not be too late if he and Mr. Snowden and those who 
think with them do not come to some electoral arrange- 
ment before the General Election. Labour the 
Liberals had a rough working agreement in the election of 
1910, and there is no reason why they should not do so 
again. The fact is, however, that reason does not often 
govern these matters, and there seems to be little chance 
of a Liberal-Labour arrangement until after the General 
Election, and then only if the situation requires it. Mr. 
Lloyd George hopes, no doubt, for a position in which 
he will be strong enough to tilt the Parliamentary balance 
whichever way he likes and whenever he likes. Ie 


on 


and 
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would be with Labour against Protection and with the 
Unionists against a large part of the Labour programme ; 
but all the evidence suggests that if circumstances require 
him to enter into a regular arrangement with any Party 
it will be with the Labour Party. 

Whatever happens, we cannot share the view of those 
(nionists who think that it would be a matter of small 
concern if the Liberal Party obliterated. They 
argue as though a straight fight between Unionism and 
Socialism would be desirable. We think it unde- 
sirable. No Government can expect to stay in power 
for ever, and if there is only one other choice, that choice 


were 


most 


must be taken however bad it may be. In spite of the 
decline of the Liberal Party it contains men of very great 
The Liberal 
Party could always act as a buffer between two directly 
opposing forces to the advantage of the nation in many 
The Liberals are the hereditary trustees of great 
doctrines 


ability with high qualities of leadership. 


ways. 
freedom of exchange, of contract, of service, 
and soon. Unionists 
will make a profound mistake and will bitterly regret it 
some day if they set out to annihilate the Liberal Party 
on the ground that it no longer has any place in the 
national life. 


* peace, retrenchment and reform ” 


The Human Sardines of Shoreditch 


TITHOUT a national scheme of town planning and 
i the zoning of urban areas which it entails, we 
can never hope to make much headway in the diflicult 
contest with housing conditions, which have been left 
to us as a legacy of the opening of the industrial era. 
Nothing more clearly shows the wisdom of the policy 
of a nation-wide survey of our slums, so often advocated 
in these columns, than a report (of which we have seen 
anadvance copy) made by Mrs. Barclay and Miss Perry 
on the conditions prevailing in Shoreditch.* 

This excellent report comes to us from the same hands 
that wrote the survey on the conditions in the Victoria 
Ward in Westminster. The moderation of that report 
was obvious and its accuracy was never shaken, in spite 
of the fulminations of the Bumbles of Westminster, 
who have since seen fit to remedy some of the abuses 
then disclosed. 

We said then, as we say 
until the veil is lifted from the horrors that exist so close 
tous, not only in this city, but in all our great centres 
The pigsties which are next door to our 
If reiteration of the miseries endured 


now, that we shall not rest 


of population. 
palaces must go. 
by the poor among us should appear irksome to the reader, 
we pray him remember what they are suffering and 
what the cause is for which we plead, for it is nothing less 
than the regeneration of England. 

We not shirk from the 
Shoreditch. Tumble-down cottages and verminous base- 
ments take their toll there, as elsewhere, of women and 
children. But the physical condition of Shoreditch 
houses and their geographical congestion, so to speak, 
would be relatively unimportant if the population 
averaged one person to a room. If that the 
Report says that “the clearance of bad property and 
dosing of unhealthy rooms would merely be a matter of 
time and skilled organization. As it is, the position is 
rendered almost desperate by the conditions of over- 
crowding. It is impossible in a report of a few thousand 
words to describe overcrowding in Shoreditch. A few 
facts and figures only can be enumerated.” There follows 
asummary which is a terrible, but alas, a typical list of 
what is happening here and in other parts of England. 
In Hartford Street, six children under 14 are living in 
oe room. In Stean Street, six persons live in one 
toom, at Weymouth Terrace, seven. In Scawfell Street, 
an ice-cream vendor keeps his family of eight in a single 
room, and the same number are living in Myrtle Strect. 

In Monyer Street, a man and his wife, with three 
six people in all—share a 


must facing conditions in 


were so, 


boys and a daughter of 20 
single room which the investigators found to be 
“extremely clean and orderly.” The man is a Royal 
Mail driver, the daughter emp'oyed at a local factory, 
There is only one bed, for there is only room for one. The 
_* Shoreditch Survey Group. Report on 
\Weardale Press, Ltd., 26, Gordon Street, W.C.1. 





Housing Conditions. 
Price 2d.) 


father and three boys (age 13, 9 and 7$) go to bed first. 
Then the mother and daughter undress behind a curtain. 
The mother sleeps in the family bed with her husband 
and the three boys. 
In Baches Street, a man and wife and three girls (age 
18, 10 and 3) and three boys, (age 16, 6 and 4), live in 
two places which are little else’*than hovels. In the front 
room, man and wife sleep with their two youngest. In 
the back room the elder girls share a bed with the boy of 
6. The boy of 16 sleeps on a couch bed, which can only 
a table 


The daughter sleeps on some chairs. 


be extended when room is made for it by being 
put out of the window. 

In a single small ground-floor-back in Stynan Street 
eldest of 


room is OV ershadowed 


live a man and his wife and four children. the 
The 
by buildings and infested with black beetles, which 


whom is fourteen years old. 


appear to come from the neighbouring sausage factory. 
In another room in Angrayve Street live a man and his 
all. All the 
children here, except the baby, sleep in one bed, across- 
ways, so that there shall be room for the siv of them. The 
children are always ailing and the mother spends most 


wife and seven children—nine persons in 


of her time taking them to hospitals and clinics. In 
Talavera Place a man and his wife and eight children 
live in two rooms: here there are only two water closets 
between four houses and one yard between four houses, 
In Henson Buildings, a two-room flat is shared by two 
man who suffers 


families; in one of the rooms live a 


from hip disease and his wife who has chronic bronchitis, 


with their two children; they had another child, 
but it died recently of consumption. In the other 
room of this flat live a man, his wife and three 


children—five people in a small room—and another child 
is expected. 

Another child expected! What a picture of wretched- 
ness these words evoke. Yet which 
be the first to censure this poor family for their improvi- 
dence in bringing a child into the world under these 
conditions ? Until get a 
fair start in life, it is useless to expect them to be rational, 
restrained, and thoughtful for the future. The marvel 
is that they endure their sufferings so patiently. Perhaps 
indeed it is a patience born of hopelessness. How deep 
the canker has gone only a searching inquiry can prove, 
but if there were not material enough to stir the public 
conscience in the few instances we have quoted above, 
then we would despair of our country. 

We are all to blame for the vicious circle of sloth 
which has given us the slums. Those up 
there in the dirt and darkness are not wholly guiltless, 
for if they were possessed of more energy, they could 
and would better their conditions. But we, the happier 
public, are more guilty than they. Employers of labour 
The landlords are not guiltless. The 
Manufacturers, property 


among us would 


these overcrowded families 


who 


grow 


are not guiltless. 
drink trade is not guiltless. 
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owners and publicans need a compact market of men 
and women in order to provide them with work or 
accommodation or beer, as the case may be. If there 
is a certain blindness among such classes as to the extent 
of the evil, we can attribute it to human nature, which 
rarely sees what is disagreeable and unprofitable to the 
individual. But have we of the larger public even this 
excuse? It may be expensive to remedy the slums, 
but to let them remain will be ruinous, 


—— 


From press and pulpit, a flood of light has recent), 
been directed towards our housing conditions. Thy 
light we would focus so that it sears and burns the guilt, 
From every hill-top in England the beacons of the Armag 
warned us when the Spaniards were coming, and th 
Armada was no more invincible than the slums will }, 
if we fight them with the same pride and faith. Certain 
the’ Spaniards were no greater danger to us thon, thay 
the slums are now. 


The Presidential Election 


VERY foreign observer of American affairs, even 

4 though he does not permit his interest to betray 
him into expressing an unasked opinion on the respective 
merits of Mr. Hoover and Mr. Al Smith, must be wonder- 
ing how long it will be before some vital issue divides the 
two great American parties. 

Kor many years the-parties have been coming nearer 
together; their differences are traditional, sentimental, 
nothing more. Hardly “ene of these differences is felt 
keenly to-day. The old* Southern passion for States’ 
Rights has no longer any fuel to feed on; even the 
conflict of interests connoted in former days by a charac- 
teristically agricultural South and a characteristically 
industrial North is passing away. The South is being 
rapidly industrialized. The Democratic Party which is 
traditionally the Party of the South—-the Solid South, 
‘as it is called—has ceased to be the active opponent of 
tariffs. Sooner or later, no doubt, some candidate will 
arise who will blow a loud trumpet and lead his party to 
press on with some great cause which will be represented 


as immeasurably more important than any other. But 
that day is not yet. 
Mr. Smith, fhe Democratic candidate, might have 


minimized the importance of all other subjects in order 
to charge the Republicans with being the party of corrup- 
tion. He would have found much material in the un- 
happy record of Mr. Harding’s Presidency. He might 
But though he 
has been brave enough to recommend an alteration of 
the law which would permit each State to adopt its 
own interpretation of the Eighteenth Amendment he 
has not seriously tried to remove the dry plank from the 
Democratic platform. Perhaps if he had, the platform 
would have broken down. 

As it is, the conflict seems to be turning upon the 
personalities of Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith, and if there 
is anything which counts for more than this contrast it 
is the religious question. Mr. Smith is a devout Roman 
Catholic, and there are many Amcricais who stil! regard 
it as ineredible that the Protestant South should vote 
for a Roman Catholic President. There is no stronger 
influence, though it is largely a subterrancan one, against 
Mr. Smith than what is called the 
paign ” of religious slander. Mr. Hoover deserves great 
credit for the protests he has made against this intoler- 
ance. No protests, however, can check the sotto voce 
storm. Millions of anti-Roman Catholic pamphlets, 
scurrilous and abusive, have poured from the printing 


have made Prohibition a great issue. 


‘whispering cam- 


presses. Innumerable congregations, sinecrely FEvan- 
gelical or Fundamentalist, are exchanging agitated 


rumours about what would happen if the Pepe of Rome 
were to be the governing power in the White House. 

At least it is unusual to have two such strong characters 
in the ficld as Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith. The Republi- 
cans have often been frightened by the very strength 
of their best candidate and have fled for safety to a 
colourless personality. In this spirit they abandoned 


General Leonard Wood in favour of the reputed!) 5 


Saif 


(but as it turned out actually dangerous) Mr. Ilarding 
Mr. Hoover is no orator; he is said to have a gift fo 
investing the most thrilling subject with ordinariness 


He has none of the engaging graces of the politician who 


can quickly whip up sympathy and personal liking. Ip 
this respect he is as different as can be from Mr. Smith, 

Nevertheless, he has a great record. As the orvanizer 
of Belgian relief during the War; as Food Controller 
in his own country; as the organizer of relic! after 
nationag¢lisasters at home, and as Secretary of Commerc 
he has uniformly been a success, He may not be exactly 


trusted by Wall Street, and he may be sti more mis. 
trusted by the farmers who remember how Ke persuaded 


Mr. Coolidge to veto the scheme for agricultur:! help, 
but when all the points in his favour have been addled up 
the Republicans (short of persuading Mr. Coolidge |hinself 
to stand again) could not possibly have chosen a man who 
represents Republican ideas so powerfully. He has 
prospered himself and he stands for prosperity. Pros. 


perity is the motto of the Republican Party. 

Many voters are expected to vote Republican for no 
other reason than that they fear to break the 
prosperity by substituting a Democratic for a Republican 
President. | 

Mr. Smith is probably the most popular Gover who 
has ever ruled New York. 
poverty and his chief weapon is a readiness, a 1% 


cll of 


He worked his way up from 


fulness, a mother-wit which is the American e 


ju 
of the highest expression of Cockney qualities. He ean 
convulse an audience with laughter and coax thei: from 
annoyance into good humour more unfailingly th: 
politician in America. He is admired by Tan 
which he rules, and yet he has cleaned many of the 
Tammany stables. 


» any 
J 


inv, 


It is an extraordinary fact that an 
used 
against New York candidates in other parts of America 
is being cited now by many people to the credit of Mr 
Smith. How different from the days of Tild 
Cleveland who had very carefully to emphasize their 


association with Tammany which has usually bec: 


and 


independence of Tammany! Other objections to Mr. 
Smith which signified much at the beginning the 
campaign have- dwindled in importance. Nobody can 
fairly accuse him now of wishing to rewrite the Tavriff on 


the model of the 1913 Tariff. 

Stil, the real question is not what ought to count in 
Mr. Smith’s favour but what does. Apparently his chance 
against his less attractive opponent is very small. 
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Unemployme nt.—[ 


; of three articles for tho 


This is t! rst article. 


fpr. Arthur Shadwell is writing a serie 


tator on the un mployn ent que on. 








S tutor. 


" iguestoypaecenle is by general consent the most 


urgent economic problem the country has to 
lve. Seven years have now passed since 1921, and the 
hopes of reviving trade have dwindled into silence. The 
ite It began well 


1,071,000 in 


present vear seems to have killed them. 
with a fall from 1,199,000 in Ja 
March, and one thought that at last the recovery, pre- 


so often and as often falsified, had really begun at 


nuary to 


dicted 
last. The prediction was made for this year with more 
than common conlidence, and the re seemed to be eood 
That has certainly been the case in one 
~ 7 


respect. There 


reason fc r it ° 


most important has been “ peace in 
industry.” Some bad disputes have been threatened, 
hut averted or avoided; the tot: 


pst are trifling, compared with the past records. 


ul number and the days 


There really is a better feeling to-day bet ween employers 
fighting and the 


and employed; they are weary of 

lisposition to try co-operation is genuine. But the 
fects are not visible in the unemployment returns. 
After March the monthly figures began to rise again 


til at the end of August they reached 1,367,000, which 


is considerably above the mean for 1922-25 and 1927, 
und perilously near the record for the same time in the 
ad year of 1922. It is this rise, periodically dealt out by 
the Ministry of Labour, which has reduced optimistic 
The fact is of 


well as Economical, importance with a General 


predictions to silence. great political, as 


a 
Election 


isight. There is still time for a ‘overy of trade, and 
vhether it happens or not the issue is of the greatest 


I am inclined to regard 
no longer be content 
they will judge by the 
vill assuredly blame 


Indes d. 


People 


litical importance. 
t as all-important. will 
vith hopes and predictions ; 
sets, and if they are unfavourable 


the Government, regardless of whether the situation is 


lue to what they have done or failed to do, or to causes 
evond the control of any Government. 
One thn: 


Cyclical depressions are world- 


What are the causes ? ig is quite certain: the 


lepression is not cyclical. 
wide, though not necessarily simultaneous in different 
ountries ; 
funcmployment from 1920 to 1927 in Great Britain, 


but a comparative chart showing the trend 


Germany, Holland, Belgium, Ausiralia, and Canada, and 
mblished in the Minisiry of Labour Gazette, reveals con- 
litions in which there is hardly any correspondence at 
ill and extreme irregularity. 

The extremes are shown by Germany, which rose 
rom a very low level of unemployment in 1922 to the 
xtreme height of 28 per cent. in 1923-24 and then, after 
alling irregularly to less than 4 per cent. in 1925, rose 
wain to over 22 per cent. early in 1926. These excessive 
variations were due, in the first place, to the policy of 
inflation followed down to 1924, and then to the ration- 
lization which took place from 1925 onwards. Next to 
termany comes Holland, with six peaks. There is a 
for after 1921 unemployment 
On two or 


ertain regularity here ; 
tises rapidly at the beginning of each year. 
three oceasions there is a striking correspondence with 
the German movement, but otherwise the rise appears 
‘0 be independent. The contrast with Belgium is most 
tmarkable. Here the unemployment figure comes 
tteadily down during 1921 and 1922 and then remains, 
vith slight winter variations, well below the level of all 
the other countries. As for Great Britain, her line is in 
the middle, but it varies in a most irregular manner, 
which has apparently nothing to do with the variations 
shown by the other countries. 


if one could 
Why should 


cated . Sa ; 
Belgium remain so consistently low ? 


No doubt this chart would tell one much, 


read it; 


but I confess to finding it a puzzle. 
unemployment ii i 
Some discrepancies may be due to the method of gathering 
the 

which vary in different 
figures are taken 


But the 


statistics, which are mainly from trade union returns, 


ountries, while the British 


insur 


mice 


from the 


broad feature of th 


unemployment 
records, chart is the move- 
ment in each country vear by vear, which remains valid 
with the The 
caused by the War and subsequent events are abundantly 


evident, but there all of a cve 


. > , . 1 } 
sume Index, signs of abnormal conditions 


is no sign at lical rise and 


fall. 
We have clearly got into a new region, in which the 
old landmarks fail: and it is for us, unfortunately, a 


The Prime Minister, in his speech to 


on Sept mber 27th, 


very bad region. 
the 
made one reference to the disagreeable subject of 

He said that 


most serious place where unemployment exists is in 


Conservative Conference only 
uneni- 
the 
the 


which objection 


ployment. what is undoubtedly true, 
coal mines; and he added something to 


be taken that 


very largely the result of rationalization. 


namely, unemployment there is 


I shall 


may 


return 
| 


to this point later on. Here I am only concerned with 
the coal mines as the blackest place. They are that; 
for some of them are quite derelict. Nevertheless, to fix 


the miners only is to gain a false idea of the 
If the whole of the unemploved miners were 
in industry there still re 


million persons out of work. to look forward to 


one’s eve on 
picture, 
would 
Are we 
The million only includes 
half-a- 
No doubt 


some jn 


1 
reabsorbed Main Over a 


» 


a standing condition 7 
there 


that as 


insured persons ; are in addition over 


million in receipt of outdoor poor law relief. 
there 


ré ceipt of outdoor relief, owing to bad luck 


will always be some unemploved and 


an important 


factor, unaccount tbly overlooked by economists. Kven 
the Socialist millennium would not exclude bad luck, 
though it never enters into their calculations or their 


promises. The number of what may be called the normal 


unemployed has been estimated at 200,000 ; but whatever 
the number may be it is far less than a million. In what 
? Which are 


industries are these men employed the 


depressed trades 

An answer is found in the detailed reports on the state 
of employment in “some of the principal industries,’ 
published in the Ministry of Labour Gazette. The 
following are quotations from the list, omitting coal 


mining :— 

* Tron and Shale Mining: 
percentage unemployed 14.3 as compared with 11 in 1927. 

* Pig Iron: employment continued bad; percentage 
ployed 18.9 as compared with 16.5 in August 1927; 
blast furnaces 130 in blast as compared with 165 in 1927. 

* Tron and Steel Manufacture employment continued bad ; 
short time working reported from many districts; percentage un- 
employed 23.2 as compared with 18.3 in August 1927.” 

* Engineering ;: employment continued to decline; percentages 
of unemployment in the different branches were as follows, with 
the corresponding figure for 1927 in brackets: foundry work 10.3 
[9.3.], electrical engineering 5.4 [4.7], marine engineering 13.3 [11.3], 
constructional engineering 14.1 [7.6], construction and repair of 
motor vehicles &c. 11.3 [9.2]; total 10.4 [9.1]. 

* Shipbuilding: employment remained very bad; compared 
with 1927 employment worse in most districts, especially on the 
North-East coast and in Scotland; in London and the North- 
Western division an improvement ; percentage unemployed 27.2 
as compared with 22.5 in 1927. 

** Wool Textile Industry : employment both in the worsted and in 
the woollen section continued bad in most of the principal districts ; 
distinctly below the level of a year ago; percentage une mployed 
14.9, as compared with 9.4 in 1927.” 

‘Cotton Industry : employment considerably worse than a year 


continued slack and showed a decline; 
unem- 


424 


out of 


ago in both spinning and weaving; percentage unemployed 16.2, 
as compared with 10 in 1927.” 
* Boot and Shoe Industry: employment continued bad, and 


worse than in August 1927 in all districts; percentage unemployed 


19.1, as compared with 13.2 in 1927.” 
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“ Building : employment showed a decline, on the whole, as 
compared with August 1927; percentages of unemployed 10.5, as 
compared with 7.3.” 

* Brick Industry: 
with 5.4 in 1927.” 

** Pottery: a further decline in North Staffordshire ; at Derby 
employment continued good and at Worcester fairly good: per- 
centage of unemployment 21.5, as compared with 15.7 in 1927.” 

“ Dock and Riverside Labour: slack generally ; percentage of 
unemployed 31.4, as compared with 22.9 in 1927. 


percentage of unemployed 11, as compared 


The only industries with a different record are tin- 
plate and steel sheets, paper and printing, and seamen. 
In these three classes employment was fair generally, 
fairly good generally, and moderate to fair. 

The list shows how misleading it is to concentrate on 
coal mining. Practically all the staple industries are more 
depressed than they were a year ago. The total per- 
centage of unemployment for the whole insured popula- 
tion is 11.7, which may fairly be called an enormous 
figure in this period of peace in industry. It is made up 
of the wholly unemployed and the temporarily stopped, 
but the latter only account for 3.4 of the total, so that 
the wholly unemployed represent a percentage of 8.3 of 
the total. And the worst of it is that the condition of 
things is worsening. The 11.7 is 2.4 worse than a year 
ago. It is the trend that matters, and it is in the wrong 
direction, A. SHADWELL. 

(To be continued.) 


A Kentish Mining Village 


BLUE-EYED young man was sitting out of the rain 
on a fence under the protection of an overhanging 
thatched roof in an old-world Kentish hamlet. ‘ Is this 
the way to the mining village?” I asked him. ‘ Two 
miles across the hill-side there,” was the reply ina strong 
Welsh accent. Such was my introduction to the coal- 
fields of ent. My friend was ready enough to impart 
information. He came from the Rhondda Valley and 
after twelve months he was still homesick for South 
Wales. I asked him why he was not happy. He could 
give no reason except that “ the mates were not so good 
here.” He liked “the Kentish country-side all right,” 
but he longed for the distractions of a Welsh mining town 
and perhaps those deep blue eyes with that far-off look 
were conjuring up visions of a Welsh lassie left behind. 
I was on wooded uplands and from afar the solitary 
smoke stack proclaimed the whereabouts of the mine. 
Suddenly a turn of the narrow winding road brought me 
out on to a dip in the surface of the downs, in the form 
of a saucer, and here was a community of two thousand 
miners and their families living in rows of brand new 
red-brick houses, looking very much like the new housing 
settlements on the outskirts of Lendon or any large town. 
Eighteen months ago the village was rolling down and 
to-day it has well-paved streets—streets which would 
put many a prairie township in Western Canada to shame ; 
a well-built Anglican church, a Baptist chapel, a 
co-operative store and a public house. 

There can be few healthier mining villages anywhere 
and few cleaner ones, even in Germany. What a contrast 
this Kentish village, laid out by experienced town- 
planners, affords to most of the mining settlements in 
this country! The object of my visit was to ascertain 
what kind of people were these miners of the Kent coal- 
field and if they were satisfied with their lot. Those I 
spoke with were as intelligent a lot of men as you could 
wish to meet—in physique they left much to be desired. 
I met miners from Derbyshire, South Wales, Cornwall, 
Northumberland, Durham, and Warwickshire-—but no 
Kentish-born. *‘* How do you like your nice new houses ?” 
was an obvious question—* the houses are all right,” 
was the reply, and no wonder, because each house has hot 


— 
and cold water, electric light and a bathroom. “ Wha} 
were the drawbacks,” I asked a group of miners, who 
seemed pleased to have a talk with an outsider. “ Oh, 
the rents, which are between 13s. and 15s. a week. Last 
week after I had paid my rent I had only 36s. to bring 
home to the missus, out of which the missus, three kids. 
and I have to live.” ‘The money is all right, 
another, “ but 10s. here only goes as far as 7 
North.” 

A pale-faced man from South Wales said * he liked the 
village all right,” but the conditions of work were tisatis. 


said 


s. 6d. up 


factory. The shaft was a very deep one and the venti. 
Jation was bad, and it was rough working down below and 
minor accidents were frequent—he said it was the worst 
coal bed he had ever worked at—‘ I am twice as tired 


here after my day’s work as I used to be in Wales, and 
my head usually aches after I have been down below for 
a short while.” 

I asked them what their politics were and whether 
they would support the sitting Conservative member, 
“Not on your life, what have we to conserve? We 
will vote Labour because the Labour Party understands 
our needs and is the only party that really cares for us— 
outsiders call us ‘ reds,’ but is there anything very red 
in wanting to improve our living conditions and to 
increase our wages? People who think we ought to be 
satisfied ought to come and see things for themselves, 


Ifow would you like to spend seven hours of the day 
stripped to the waist, with the sweat pouring down your 
legs into your boots, for 11s. 6d. a day ?”’ 

The women liked their well-built houses and scemed 
to take a pride in them ; their chief complaints were that 
the rents were high and that there were few industrial 
openings for their families. I talked to one virl of 


had 
been earning over forty shillings a week in a_ bicycle 
factory, and subsequently in a silk factory, while here 
her only means of livelihood was domestic servic 
a job to which “she cannot give her mind,” said het 
mother. My informant, who looked hale and_ hearty, 
said she did not like the loss of liberty entailed in domestic 
service and talked longingly of “* coloured silks | the 
large bobbins, which you had to take two hands to,” 
of her former employment. 


eighteen who came from the Midlands, where sl 


They were all agreed that their Kentish neig! ours 
were “ all right,” but I think they felt the loss of oppor 
tunity, of recreation and the lack of any local ci: 
although Canterbury and Dover are only ten miles 
and there is a good "bus service. 


ema, 
way, 
My visit recalled many days spent in the Dominions 
in towns of mushroom growth, but it was a new expcricnee 
in the Old Country. The well thought out town-planning 
helped one to visualize what our industrial and 
villages will be like in the future—let us hoy 
will be no more hugger-mugger expansion as in the past. 
Many of the gardens were well cared for, but for the most 
part their appearance was disappointing and they gave the 
impression that their owners had not so far had such 
time to devote to them. All the people I talked to 


ining 


there 


were intelligent and keenly interested in their social and 
industrial problems, and I noticed a poster on one of the 
buildings stating that a debate on * The Rationalization 


of Industry ” was to be held in the near-by Labour [fall. 
The invasion of the Kentish country-side by th« crs 


and their families from all parts of Great Britain is an 


interesting social event. It probably portends an «ven 
greater migration from the North to the South. \ hat 
its ultimate political effect will be, no one can say. Tht 


Kentish country-side is being brought into close touch 
with the industrial North and many new human contacts 
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are being established. Aesthetically, thanks to the 
foresight of Lord Milner, Professor Adshead, and others, 
the spread of industrialism to the Garden of England is 
pot attended by the drawbacks we usually associate with 


it. The mining villages of Kent are an object lesson 


to the rest of the country. Their message is_ that 
industrial expansion and beauty are not necessarily 
antagonistic. J. 


The Moving Mountain 
lee so much as have I 


than a smattering of 


wished that I knew 
for 


how 


two 


more geology 


reasons just become urgent. 
Monte Arbino, a miles from Bellinzona, has been 


for years, and a few days ago a mighty 


few 
slowly cracking 
including three minor peaks, fell into the valley of 

The 


There are countless mountains in 


mass, 
the Arbedo and made a dam across it. event is 
mnique, unheard of. 
Switzerland and Europe, but only one like this. Evidently 
and noise 
the 


we had to go to see it. Apart from mere size 


and dust, there might be something precious in 
mountain’s heart. 
First J] 


St. Gothard railway 
We could see the new dam, a! 


road which runs beside the 


! 
i 


the 


much t 


saw it from 
ireatened by coming events. 
yout six hundred feet high, 
and we 


Next 


ascends the broken 


and the dust arising from it as new boulders fell ; 
realized that the stream-bed at our fect was empty. 
which 


we found the military road 


mountain from the main road, and our car followed its 
had ascended some 


We had no idea how 


allowed to vo, but were expecting a 


steep nd tortuous surface until we 
four thousand feet from the plain. 

far we should be 
barricr with a prohibitory notice, warning us of danger 


if we disobeyed. Wi 
Round 


found the barrier. but no notice 


was necessary. one more curye our road ended 


final! 
still 


road hac 


oss it. was, indeed, 


had fallen ac 


euess where the 


The mountain 


fallin 
been 
again 
listened 
neve 


that 


across it. nor could we 
No military manoeuvres will ever use that road 
We stood on what was left of it and watched and 
The like artillery, 


eased, whilst stoncs and rocks. of all sizes up to 


for hours. noise, exactly 
say. a small cottage, seemed spontaneously to 
start out of the mountain side, or from the very sky line, 
and hurl themselves thousands of feet into the valley 
dam was already scores of feet 


below. The mighty 


higher than when we had seen it two days before, and the 
experts are assured that what must yet fall is manifold 
as great as the colossal wall of earth and trees and stones 
and boulders that stretched beneath our eyes. From our 
viewpoint we could not see the lake which is forming, 
tbove the new dam, by the stream which is at present 
very low, but will surge and swell when the autumn rains 
What will happen then, no one knows; but the 
inexpert may guess that the rains which raise the lake 


Devin. 


and its pressure will also fill the vast new cracks in the 


mountain, will freeze and expand at night, and will 


hasten the precipitation of millions of tons of rock into 
‘ . 

the valley, thus strengthening the new dam. One would 
like to make an encampment on the opposite side of the 


} y ° 
Vatev, and watch Nature at work during the next few 


week . 


Meanwhile there is something to learn. Science has 


vindicated itself. The people have not been allowed to 
perish for lack of knowledge. The Swiss geologists and 


mountain engineers, admittedly without superiors any- 
Where, recognized the imminence of the fall, and its 


Precise direction. The inhabitants of the doomed houses 


ne rs . . ° e . 
Which, one imagines, will never be seen again until the 


last svlable of recorded time —were all warned and 
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weeks 
essentially destructive as it seems and indeed is, has not 
life. 
superstitious sneer at science, but when science combines 
that which, as 


Ecclesiasticus tells us, is a “ loving spirit,” then indeed 


evacuated a few ago. This stupendous event, 


cost a single human The ignorant, jealous and 


with humanity, vielding us wisdom 


she is justified of her children. 


4 


Something tangible might have come to light already, 


something we are about to look for everywhere. I am 
no geologist and neither expected nor made any great 


find. 


granite that had already fallen on the last few inches of 


I picked up some freshly broken fragments of grey 
the road. Granite is a noble and useful rock, but what 
I should have liked to pick up would have been pieces 
of smooth black stuffas unlike granit as ans rock can be. 
Black We have 
scarcely a millionth part of our need of another clement 


and 


not yellow. all the gold we need, but 


compared with which gold is simply vellow mud, 
pearls one more disease, 

The stuff I did not find is called pitchblende, 
+ 


devoted woman, more than a quarter of a 


and a 
nturs ago 
in Paris, obtained from it radium, which to-day, where 
in the treatment 
hell foi 


disease. Mankind must quickly 


at is to be had, replac es the knife for ever 


of cancer and is the means of from the 


that 


Eescanp 


victims of dread 


begin to break up mountains and rocks, wherever hope 
exists of finding this incomparably precious clement 
within them. If the whole of Monte Arbino, or only a 
thousandth part of it, were made of pitchblende, all the 
world would soon be kneeline for this bounty at the feet 
of Switzerland. It is not so: but the geologists who 
have studicd this mountain and others are now ous best 
hope against our worst disease: and they will not fail 
us. Their knowledge will ere long } worth its weight 
in Radium: and in Life. CRUSADER 
4 rot 
The Old House—Tyrone 
i Winoever 


ting sorrow- 


— old house has spirit: as well as form. 
coming eagerly to its door and depart 


Fully doubted that? There iss cthing mothe rly, 
benign, welcoming in every stone of it. Yet one feels 
that it knows all the storms and harsh winds of life as 
well as the sunshine and the kind south wind. It 
stands on rising ground a couple of miles beyond the 
cathedral village of Clogher. 

The eyes ol the old house look out on all sides to a 


wide-flung view of hill and moor, green field 
field. Its motto might be: “I 
to the hills 


vou might 


and tilled 
up mune eyes 
At night 


be dreom 


will lift 
from whenee cometh my 
stand by the 
which might be the chamber called ** Peace,” 
the hills dark 
flittine here and there. 

In a prayer that he “* May be taught the gesture of 
Heaven,” the poet of Gloucestershire, F. W. Harvey, 


looks Oh 


help. 
open window ol a 
and watch 
pe irl sky and the bats 


CTOW against a 


just such a picture ; 


‘God of the hills 


And of the lonely hollows in t ls, 
\nd of the cloudy nipples « mountains, 
Teach me Thy passionate austerity 


Ey < ry IT pull the curtains back 


to see those eraciously folded hills and valley s with the 


morning when I wake 


bright ereen of vouneg larches above a carpet of anemones 


. : : 
wand primroses. In the dew and quict of a spring or 


COMIC CHOSE 
or the sheep and lambs stray among thi 


the rough 


summer morning the rabbits to the house, 
daffodils that 
in April make golden drifts in beyond 
the tennis lawn. 

Very carly 


' 
one hears that 


OTUASS 


birds 


which see: 


: ; ’ 
the beein the dav. Lyi awake 


up of 


chafliaches and robins, for the blackbird is a soloist and 


| . 
enoru 
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the missel-thrush shouts down the smaller choristers, 
All about the high chimneys the jackdaws are busy 
and voluble, and up in the great ash tree the rooks have 
their barracks and discuss their business in exclam- 
atory cries. 

The house is a rambling one, raised soon after the 
siege of Derry on the site of an older one and enlarged 
by those that came later. Perhaps because of sorrows 
it has known or because of the wild, rain-swept hills of 
Tyrone, it has a sort of gravity in some aspects. The 
troubled and the weary find a peace there that they 
might not find in softer, sunnier places. 

It reminds me, this kind house, of the Palace Beautiful 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress, for it, too, is a place of refresh 
ment and comfort, and its windows look out towards 
the Delectable Mountains, and one may see from them 
a fair land of hill and valley with many flowers and 
tilled fields of rich umber-brown carth. From the hill 
above the larch wood you may watch the sink 
behind a mountain and count the far-flung counties — 
Donegal, Fermanagh, Monaghan, Armagh, Derry and 
Down. Here among the mountains live an ancient race 
who still believe in fairies and in witchcraft. Only last 
year a mountainy man brought accusations of ev] 
spells against a neighbouring cottager who had blinked 
or overlooked his cattle. Had you met this man or a 
witch woman on your way to a fair you might as well 
turn back at once, for you could have no luck. 

This same mountainy man had seen a fairy forty years 
before. “I had been over with my father helping to dig 
the potatoes. We were coming home at midnight, and it 
was clear moonlight. As we passed a lea field I saw a 
fairy. It ran up the field before us and went into the root 
of a whitethorn bush at the top of the field. Iasked my 
father did he see anything, and he said he did not. We 
went up the field and looked into the roots of the bush, 
but could see nothing. It was like a new-born baby with 
clothes on, and I did not offer to speak to it as it made up 
the field.” 

This delightful evidence was given at Dungannon in 
County Tyrone only last year. An old man related in court 
how he could cure “ blinked” cattle by a magic potion. 
It appeared to be a good dose of salts administered with 
the words, “ This I do in the Name of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, against all witchcraft and fairyism. 
In God’s Name I do this.” 

Among these moors and hills old beliefs linger because 
you may brood on them among the bogs and the whin 
bushes and a great quiet wraps you about, with only the 
curlew’s whistle to distract your thoughts, or the plaintive, 
urgent request of the yellowhammer or the voice of the 
stonechats among the golden whin. Old pagan dreams find 
refuge among the hills till some turn in the rocky path 
brings a reminder of the faith Saint Patrick brought to 
these North lands and you see the tower of Clogher 
Cathedral below you. And again you have a reminder of 
the strange ways of men where the stone memorial called 
“ Brackenbridge’s Folly ” stands out against the sky. 

But we have strayed away from the house because a 
flurry of dogs of all sorts and sizes, weary of the big coach 
yard, beseech a further freedom of hill and glen. Every 
outgoing means an incoming, and I best love the house at 
sunset when the rooks make silhouettes against a rosy 
sky and the river catches a glow in its peaty water. 

Wood fires weleome you on cold nights and the hall is 
warm and sweet with the flowers in the conservatory. 
Persian rugs and tiger skins tell you of the travels there 
have been, of the work done in countries far beyond 
Tyrone. But always at Fardross one talks of return, 

W. M. Lerts. 


sun 


Music 


Tue New Peusuiic ror Musi. 
Durning the last twenty years, music criticism has gradually 
acquired a place of dignity in journalistic occupation, }; 
is still looked upon with misgiving by a few journals as hein, 
superfluous or at the best a doubtful ambition: but y. 
may expect that the law of supply and demand will! very sog, 
take effect in these Fifty 
years ago and later, music criticism was tolerated rathe 
than encouraged by editors. The problem of the form that 
criticism should take did not present itself to them. | 
was sufficient that the notices should contain a maximum of 
news-value. Howbeit there were among the critics of tha} 
time a few who were unconscious pioneers. The journalisy 
of Dr. Hueffer, H. F. Chorley, Fuller Maitland, W. A. Barrett. 
Sutherland Edwards, and Ebenezer Prout helped to crea: 
a critical public—one that slowly perceived that performance 
was not a thing for passive reception but a spur for mental 
activity. There are other honourable names: Klein wrot; 
for the Sunday Times, William Barclay Squire for the West. 
minster Gazette and the Saturday Review, and Bernard Shaw 


more conservative quarters. 





for the Siar. But perhaps more than to any others it is du¢ 
to Joseph Bennett of the Daily Telegraph and J. W. Davison 
of The Times that the prejudice against serious music criticism 
in the daily press was broken Hown. Yet I think that they 
would be astonished if they could know with what a grave 
and profound air it is practised at the present time. even in 
those journals which avowedly exist to record the more 
lurid incidents of contemporary life. 

It is a sign of the times that the Penny Press now finds 
space for critical accounts of concerts, whereas a few years 
ago it was interested merely in attendant and perhaps 
unharmonious incidents. At that time, the intrusion of a 
stray cat upon the platform of the Albert Hall would have won 
renown for the most incompetent of singers ; and although, 
even now, there are a few editors who instruct their critics 
to keep their copy “ lively,” yet even these critics can afford 
to look upon the eat as a minor character in the production, 
This means that Fleet Street has become aware of ciiwnying 


conditions. Formerly, editors were reluctant to admit 
music to the sanctuary of their columns. That they have 
revised their policy implies not so much that they have 


suddenly and unaccountably become interested in the fucues of 
Bach and the quartets of Beethoven as that they have been 
receiving a substantial return in the way of advertis: 
If it should happen at any time that there is a falling-off in 
the concert advertisements, be sure that there will be # corre: 
sponding decrease in the space given to music criticism. The 
word “space” is engraved upon the heart of every ccitor. 
He must be certain that each single line is profitably occupied, 


vents, 


and that it is read by a sufliciently large or powerful section 
of his readers. He cannot afiord to carry a passenver in 
the boat. 

Hlow, then, has this new public been formed—this public 
that assures Fleet Street editors that they are well acivised 


to give space to the appraisement of music and musicians ? 
It is obvious that this enquiring laity has been brought into 
existence through the influence of what is already known as 
mechanised music. Gramophones and the wireless 
changed all standards of values, so much so that this present 
time will most certainly be known in the history of music as 
“The Era of Broadcasting.” It is impossible not to hear 
music. It is as if we all had rings on our fingers and bells on 
our toes. There are some who would claim a special virtue 
for democracy in this recently-awakened interest. If it 
due to any acute discernment or strong impulse, the claim 
would be justified. But this new state of grace has been not 
so much achieved as thrust upon the community. He who in 
this year of grace is ignorant of the opening theme of 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony little His 
ignorance is almost as abysmal as that of the man who said 
* Who's Hobbs ? ” 

It is well to look upon this feverish interest in music with 
suspicion. Jt is akin to an alcoholic reaction. Inevitably, 
a period of depression must follow. We hear of appreciation 


on all sides, but appreciation can never have real value unless 


have 


were 


knows indeed. 
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it is the result of individual enterprise. To hear Mbzart’s 
« Magic Flute ” or Stravinsky’s * Soldier’s Tale ” is no longer 
an adventure, but a common accident. The man in the 
street need take no thought in order to hear the Rasoumovsky 
quartets ; let him but leave the street and enter his house an 
pelike he will run into the most fastidious performance of 
these great works. The trouble is that, embarrassed by so 
great a fund of opportunities, he is falling into that fatal 
habit of mind—the sanctification of knowledge. His case is 
like that of the boy who after the first two weeks at his prepara- 
tory school wrote to his parents: “Ive learnt Latin, and 
am just beginning Greek.” 

If the new laity of music would learn to sanctify, not 
knowledge, but experience, there would be more justification 
for the easy optimism to which educational organizations have 
abandoned themselves. It would be unreasonable to expect 
the laity to have that perfect perception which makes it 
possible to be possessed of only musigal thoughts in the 
It is reasonable, however, to expect it to 
value broadcasting and the gramophone not only as a 
beneficent influence but as a very great privilege. Musical 
education has failed so long as they are regarded_merely as 
conveniences for those who are in need of continual enter- 
tainment, or for the ingenious occupations of amateur 


presence of music. 


engineers. is 

Here is an opportunity for the musie critics of the daily and 
weekly Press. Since they their widened sphere of 
influence to the existence of a public interested as vet only in 
the incidents of music and music making, ig is their obvious 
duty to vitalize that interest. This can only be done by an 
intense concentration upon purely musical values. Let them 
eschew those things that tend to impede direct experience. 
Let them resolutely oppose commercial irrelevancy. Let them 
at all times emphasize the truth that the performance of 
whether for relaying, recording or immediate purposes, 
that a work performed 
and that the neglect or the abuse of 


owe 


music 
is an act of creation, 
becomes a living thing, 
its life amounts to something akin to cruelty. 


Bastn MAINr, 
Att ° 


[Tue Gourm GaLiery, 3 REGENT STREET.] 

Aristide Maillol, an exhibition of whose sculpture, drawings 
and wood engravings is now being held at the Goupil Gallery, 
is not too well known in England, though in Paris he disputes 
first place among living sculptors. He started life as a 
painter, abandoned painting for tapestry, then turned to 
making majolica and to trying to find lost glazes, and finally, 
through making small clay figures, arrived at serious figure 
Count Harry Kessler explains 


of music so 


modelling at the age of forty. 
ina foreword how one day at the Louvre Maillol showed him 
an antique statue of Venus which had been dredged from 
the sea. The waves had smoothed and simplified all detail, 
and Maillol said, ** That statue has been my teacher,” meaning 
that a statue must even be beautiful when worn as smooth 
asa pebble. Maillol follows this ideal and concentrates on 
the masses which make up the figure, working chiefly on the 
torso and less on the feet and hands. His female models are 
from his native place, Banyuls, and are of the sturdy type. 
His Terse No. 1, full size in lead, is magnificent, and so, on 
a smaller scale, are Torse de jeune Femme, and Petit Torse 
au Dauphin, both in bronze. Nue debout and Jeune Femme, 
No. 17, are examples of his female type. His Téte de Renoir 
proves that, when required, he has a mastery of character. 
There are also twenty-two figures, and a 
delightful set of wood engravings for the Eclogues of Virgil. 

At the same gallery are woodcuts and engravings by Mr. 
Eric Gill. Mr. Gill mixes his subjects in a bewildering way, 
but whatever his subject he produces a work which both 
in design and execution shows him to be a craftsman of the 
first order, especially as regards line. Each one of his works 
heeds careful study, and from among a very fine collection 
one need only single out his Rachel Rothenstein, Illustrations 
for Art and Love,” and Frontispiece for ** Book of Engravings.” 

[THe Leicester GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE.] 

The Leicester Galleries are starting their winter season 

with an exhibition of paintings and water-colours by Mr. 


drawings, all 


C. R. Nevinson, and sculpture by a Russian, Miss Dora 
Gordine. 

Mr. Nevinson owes allegiance te no school or group, and 
has always used his own methods to express his subject. 
What strikes one most when viewing this exhibition is, that 
wherever he may be working, be it London, Paris, or New 
York, he instinctively the correct method for such 
expression. He is very susceptible to the atmosphere of 
his locality, as his St. Paul's from the Bear Garden and St. 
Jean de Luz, hung next door to each other, show. The 
former cold, the latter full of There is more colour 
in many of his works than formerly, and his Baroque, a 
still life, is full of it. Occasionally he drops into cubism, 
as in A Cockney Cacophony, but the cubism is of a mild 
Some subjects, such as West- 


Seizes 


sun. 


variety, and perfectly lucid. 
minster from the Savage Club and Oh, To be in England, appear 
in both oils and water colour, and in both these cases the 
water colour is the more pleasing. In the latter the mauve 
sky seen through the leafless trees is very charming indeed. 
Mr. Nevinson has covered much ground in an interesting 
way ; one can only mention Notre Dame from Pont d Austerlitz, 
London, Winter, with its many New York from the 
Woolworth Tower, and The New Forest as being particularly 
worth attention. 

Miss Gordine, who works in Paris. 
modelling national types of heads in bronze, and many of 
her works are of this character. Her Guadeloupe Head 
(Negress) is her best effort. and is very good indeed. Her full 
figure, Javanese Dancer, with its distorted limbs is, however, 


gulls, 


shows at her best when 


almost repulsive. 


[THe ALPINE GALLERY, MILL Srreet.] 

Louise Pickard, whose memorial exhibition is now being 
held at the Alpine Gallery, died in June this year, and her 
work, outside her circle in the New English Art Club, was 
little known. She was born in Hull in 1865, and 
the age of thirty before she was able to get to London to 
She spent two vears at the Slade and a shorter time 


reached 


study. 
in Paris, but poverty and family ties prevented her talents 
having unlimited and there years when she 
painted little. Her retiring nature kept her always in the 
background. In this exhibition there are a large proportion 
of still-life pictures. due to Miss Pickard’s inability to afford 
models, and Still Life, No. 66, wine-glasses and decanters 
on a polished table, shows what wonderful use she made of 
such material. Gloucestershire, with its receding distance 
and wonderful sky, Autumn Hedgerow and Sospel No. 49 
are proof that she could paint landscape when the chance 
came her way. The first-named picture is one of the most 
beautiful in the exhibition. Flowers and Marigolds 
and Lupins, both blazing with light and colour, stand out 
among her flower subjects. That work of the quality shown 
in this exhibition should have remained unknown is strange, 
that it did not free its author from the shackles of poverty 


is tragic. 


scope. were 


Summer 


[P. AND D. CoLNaGut AND Co., 144 New Bonpb StReet.] 

If it is stated that most of the artists represented at Messrs. 
Colnaghi's exhibition of Modern English Paintings are members 
of the Academy or the New English Arts Club, a clue is 


given as to how modern the exhibits are. At first sight 
Mr. Algernon Newton's Portland Place and Sunset, Hove, 
with their Canaletto-like formality, and golden brown 


atmosphere appear to be old masters, but inspection reveals 
motor-cars and ladies in short skirts, and the illusion vanishes. 
They are, however, immensely clever, and should act as 
valuable records of an architecture now rapidly disappearing. 
Mr. Allan Gwynne-Jones and Mr. Charles Cundell have both 
gone to Ireland for their subjects. Having always felt that 
Kingstown harbour, with its background of smooth hills, 
was a good subject for a picture. one is glad to find that 
Mr. Cundell has painted a very one of it. Mr. 
Gwynne-Jones’s Clouds shows successfully how bright light 
in the sky and on the sea dulls the details of the land. Sir 
D. Y. Cameron has a small mountain piece, Ben Tee, 2 gem 
of colour, and Sir William Orpen shows Job, on his dunghill. 
This latter is dull in tone, and though strongly painted, 
is an unpleasant picture. Mr. James McBey supplies a 
breezy impression of Dunkirk, seen from the sea, and Mr. 
David Muirhead a similar view of The Medway at Rochester. 


pleasing 
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Zelia, a girl with a hat and a curious cloak, painted in rather 
a formal manner, is much the best of Mr. Gerald Brock- 
hurst’s three pictures. His larger L’Eventail, with a female 
figure shown against a portion of a framed picture, seems 
unbalanced. Mention must also be made of Sir Charles 
Holmes’s Little Waterfall, Miss Codrington’s Bramble Blossom, 
and Miss M. L. Trench’s Fonta at Garda. Though not exciting, 
it is a pleasant show. 
[Tee Lerevre GaLieries, Kina Srreet, St. JAMes’s.] 
Mr. Keith Murray is holding his first one-man show, an 
exhibition of drawings of Spain, at the Lefevre Galleries. 
Mr. Murray must have studied as an architect, as both in 
treatment and choice of subject he is purely architectural. 
He is a very capable draughtsman, chooses his subjects well, 
and manages nearly always to get a good balance no matter 
how unwieldy some of his buildings are. It is a pity that 
he did not employ tinting a bit more, as it would have taken 
away the rather rigid and cold look of his exhibition as a 
whole. San Miguel, Segovia, may be mentioned as a well 
chosen subject. Here he shows the church with houses 
built up against it, street booths, and all the untidiness one 
sees in every Spanish town. San Martin, Salamanca, though 
over-full of subject, is very well balanced. San Gil, Burgos, 
is softer than many of his drawings, and Old Houses, Salamanca, 
with its tinting, shows how great an improvement such 
tinting brings. This last picture with its curving street is 
perhaps the best of all his drawings. On the whole it is 
a successful first exhibition. G, G. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer rrom Braztin. 

[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sir,--We have just had occasion to welcome the airmen who 
made an astonishing non-stop flight from Rome to Brazil 
in an Italian machine. But hardly had the cheers died down 
before we were overwhelmed with grief at the sacrifice of 
the life of one of those responsible for the wonderful achieve- 
ment. After Ferrarin and Del Prete arrived on the coast 
of Northern Brazil, after their non-stop flight from Italy, 
misfortune dogged their footsteps. Their original machine, 
which had been damaged in landing on the sandy beach was 
again damaged upon taking off to resume the flight to Rio. 
So the attempt to bring the original aeroplane through to the 
Federal Capital was abandoned and the journey continued in 
& passenger-carrying commercial machine. At Bahia a 
further accident occurred and the journey thence was com- 
pleted in still another machine. In order, however, to enable 
visits to be paid by air to the Italian colonies of other cities 
a second machine of the original make and type, Savoia- 
Marchetti, was sent to Rio for the aviaters’ use and assembled 
here in readiness. 

It was immediately after the official luncheon of welcome 
that Ferrarin decided to make a trial flight in the newly 
assembled plane and Del Prete insisted upon accompanying 
him. The machine had barely left the surface of the water 
when, on a steep climbing turn, they failed to maintain flying 
speed and dropped ito the Bay. The ensuing scene was 
one of indescribable dismay to the onlookers. The water in 
the vicinity just revealed one of the party, caught by a foot 
in entangled wreckage, up to his mouth in blood-stained water, 
in peril of complete submersion at any moment that the 
aeroplane might sink. A native sailor in a small boat close 
by dived repeatedly with splendid contempt of his own risk, 
until he succeeded in releasing the threatened man and bringing 
him to the boat. 

While Ferrarin escaped with slight injuries, his companion, 
suffering from severe shock, loss of blood, and hopelessly 
fractured thigh, hung for three days between life and death, 
supporting excruciating pain through many surgical operations 
and finally the amputation of a leg, only to succumb to the 
effects of the shock. 

Turning to another side of our sub-tropical life, the Courts 
have closed our wonderful Casino. Set in the centre of a two- 
mile semicircular sweep of a Southern Atlantic Bay, the 


—» 


ee 


splendid ** Green Room * and * Blue Room,” the Grill Roo» 
with its dancing floor of opaque glass through which ¢), 
coloured lighting effects were produced, and the dainty lit; 
Casino Theatre formed a centre of brilliance, delicacy. beayt, 
and elegance which was the pride of Brazilians and the pri, 
cipal attraction of the millionaire class of all other Soup 
American countries. The dresses, jewels, and the light-hearte 
enjoyment of those who could gamble for pure pleasure and lo. 
without hardship accentuated the complete absence of any y 
the sordid features of other gaming centres. But it hy 
falien a victim to an inglorious campaign of petty jealous 
and Rio has lost an exhibition of splendour which brought th: 
most delightful and desirable people here from neighbouring 
countries annually for the winter season. 

Following up his avowed policy of endowing the country 
during his administration with good trunk roads, the Presiden 
of the Republic has just inaugurated the road from Rio «& 
Janeiro to the hill city of Petropolis. During the hot seasoy 
the President and all diplomatic representatives spend thre 
to four months in this resort, which, lying on the hills at a 
height of 2,600 feet, is yet only some forty miles from Rio de 
Janeiro. Access was formerly by launch up the bay to th 
foot of the hills, where a cogwheel railway awaited ts. Ay 





unofficial curb market in stocks and bonds was a characteristi 
feature of the morning and evening journey on the launch, 
Later the cogwheel railway was connected by an ordinary 
land line to the city of Rio itself and the * curb market” 
disappeared. Now we have a first-class road of forty miles of 
which two-thirds is level beside the bay, and the re: 
takes us to the cooler regions of 2,600 feet by a road the grad 
of which never exceeds one in seventeen through indes: 
mountain scenery to the City of Wild Hortensias. I am, 
Sir, &e., Your Rio pE JANEIRO CORRESPONDENT, 
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ribabh 


Poetry 
The Return to the Orchard 


OviRBLOWN with seeding crass 
The old orchard was : 
The brickpath and ashpath 
Laid but a vear, 
Now hidden. Creeping near, 
I saw no feet had trodden 
There. They were rain-sodden, 
Great hemlocks, and sorrel 
With fingers of coral 
Moved with the breeze 
Under the bearded trees. 
No birds were singing ; 
No children swinging. 
I wondered, calling, 
* Hallo! Hallo! Ive come!” 
But no little ones ran out 
With welcome and boisterous shout. 
Only the ancient trees 
Stood secret and dumb. 
Ricuarp Cuvred, 


Dead Leaves 


Ir is a proper thing and wise 

When autumn sweeps the rain-washed skies 
Some bent old man whom no one grieves 
Should take his broom and sweep the leaves. 


I watch him underneath the planes 
After the sleek October rains. 

IIe takes his broom and sweeps away 
The dead that lived but yesterday, 
And where his back in labour stoops 
The children come to roll their hoops. 


E. Tempter THeursron. 
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The Diary of 


[By arrangement with Victor Gollancz, Ltd., who will publish 
the complete book on November 20th, we are able to publish a 
series of extracts from * The Diary of Tolstoy's Wife,” which 
have been translated by Alexander Werth. The Russian text was 
first published at Moscow in September of this year, and the 
information it contained has not previously been made public. 
This weck we are publishing entries from a retrospective account 
of her engagement and marriage in 1862, when Tolstoy was 
thirty-four years old, written two years after he died.—Ep., 
SPECTATOR. | 





Ar the beginning of August, 1862, my two sisters and I were 
overjoyed to hear that Mother had decided to go by Annen- 
kov’s coach to her father’s estate, and to take Volodya, our 
little brother, and the three of us with her. 

At this time grandfather, Alexander Mikhailovich 
Jslenyey (the “papa” of Ley Nikolaevich’s Childhood) 
lived on his Ivitsy estate in the Odoevsky district. Ivitsy 
was the last remnant of what had once been a large fortune, 
and even it had been bought in the name of his second wife, 
my mother’s stepmother, Sophie Alexandrovna, née Zhdanov 
—the woman who figures in Ley Nikolaevich’s Childhood as 
la belle Flamande. 

We drove to Yasnava Polyana. 
the evening was glorious. The 
through the Zaseka forest, is so picturesque, and the scenery 
so vast and spacious, that it seemed to us, city girls that we 
were. like a piece of primitive nature. 

Maria Nikolaevna and Lev Nikolaevich (Tolstoy) greeted 
us in a most boisterous manner, Aunt Tatiana Alexandrovna 
Ergolsky, a reserved but pleasant woman, greeted us in 
cordially-polite French fashion, and her companion, old 
Nathalie Petrovna, silently stroked me on the shoulder and 
winked cheerfully at Tanya, my younger sister, who was then 
only fifteen. 

We were given a large vaulted room on the ground floor, 
modestly and even poorly furnished. There were white- 
painted sofas against the walls, with hard backs and seats 
covered with striped blue-and-white canvas, and there was 
also a chaise-longue, painted and upholstered in the same way. 
The table was of rough birch-wood, made by the local cabinet- 
There were large iron rings hanging from the ceiling, 


our 


It was already late, but 


main road, which passes 


maker. 
which in the old days were used for holding saddles, hams, 
ke. This room had been a store-room in the days of Prince 
Volkonsky, Lev Nikolaevich’s grandfather. 

* * * * 

As it was growing dark, Mother sent me down to unpack 
the luggage, and to get the beds ready. Dunyasha (.Auntie’s 
maid) and I were preparing the beds, when Lev Nikolaevich 
suddenly walked into the room. Dunyasha told him that she 
had arranged three beds on the sofas. but that there was no 
room for a fourth one. 

“Why not try the armchair ? ~ said Lev Nikolaevich, and 
clumsily began to unfold a sheet. I felt a little embarrassed, 
but at the same time there was something nice and intimate 
in the way in which he helped us to arrange the beds. 

When everything was ready, we went upstairs and found 
Tanya rolled up on the little sofa in Auntie’s room, fast asleep. 
Volodva also had been put to bed. Mother was talking of 
the old days to Maria Nikolaevna and Auntie. Lisa looked 
questioningly at us. I can clearly remember every moment 
of that evening. 

In the dining-room. with its big 
Stepanovich, the little squint-eved butler, was laying the 
table for supper. Dunyasha, a majestic, handsome girl (the 
daughter of old Nicholas of Childhood fame) helped him in 
arranging the table. The door in the middle of the wall was 
open, and led into a little drawing-room with an antique 
rosewood clavichord, and the drawing-room door, with the 
same kind of Italian window, led on to a little baleony. This 
balcony had a charming view which I have loved all my life. 


Italian window, Alexey 


It gives me joy to this day. 

I took a chair, and, going out on to the balcony, I admired 
the sight. I shall never forget the emotions I felt that evening, 
though I shall never be able to describe them. Was it the 
effect of the country, of nature, of this feeling of spaciousness ? 
Was it a presentiment of what was to happen six wecks later, 
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Tolstoy’s Wife 


when I became the mistress of this house? Was it simply a 
farewell to the free days of girlhood ? I cannot tell. But 
there was something new and significant in my mood that 


evening, something rapturous and hitherto inexperienced. 
Everybody assembled for supper. Ley Nikolaevich came to 
call me, too. 


* No, thank you, I don't want to eat,’ I said; “ it’s so 
fine out here.” 

From the dining-room I could hear the unnatural, playful 
voice of my sister Tanya—a spoilt child, and always expecting 
to be spoilt. Lev Nikolaevich returned to the dining-room, 
but, before finishing his supper, he came back to the balcony. 
I can’t remember exactly what we talked I only 
remember how he said to me, ** How serene and simple you 
are.” J liked that very much. 

I slept well in the long armchair which Lev Nikolaevich had 
prepared for me. At first I tossed about for a little, for the 
two arms made it a little narrow and uncomfortable ; but my 
heart was full of joy and Jaughter as I thought of Lev Niko- 
laevich preparing my bed for me, and I soon fell asleep, with 
a new feeling of joy in my whole youthful being. 


about ;: 


* % * a8 


My awakening the next morning was joyful. I longed to 
run round the place, to look at everything, to talk to every- 
body. How alive and airy everything seemed in Yasnaya 
Polyana, even in those days! Lev Nikolaevich did every- 
thing to keep us amused, and Maria Nikolaevna supported 
him in every way. Lev Nikolaevich ordered a carriage with 
two horses, and had the grey Belogubka harnessed with an 
old-fashioned lady's saddle. A very fine white was 
saddled for him, too,and we began to get ready for the picnic. 

Some other visitors arrived— Mme. Gromoy, the wife of a 
Tula architect, and Sonya Bergholz, a niece of Julia Feodor- 
ovna Auerbach, the head mistress of the girls’ high school in 
Tula. Maria Nikolaevna, who was happy to have her two 
best friends—my mother and Mme. Gromoy—with her, 
was in a particularly playful and happy mood; she joked 
and laughed and kept us all cheerful. Lev Nikolaevich asked 
me if I would ride Belogubka, which I was very anxious to do. 

* Yes, but I haven't a riding habit,” said I, looking at my 
yellow dress with its black velvet belt and buttons. 

* That doesn’t matter,” said Lev Nikolaevich, with a smile. 
* This isn't a suburb; no one except the trees of the woed will 


horse 


see you,” he added, helping me into the saddle. 

No one could have been happier than me as I galloped 
beside Lev Nikolaevich, along the road leading to the Zaseka 
wood, our first stopping-place ; in those days it was still all 
forest. When, later on, I drove to these places, they never 
again secmed quite the same tome. That morning everything 
was different ; it all seemed full of magic, as it never does in 
ordinary life, but only in certain moods of spiritual exaltation. 
We came to a little meadow with a haystack in the middle. 
In later vears, Tanya’s family and my own had many a picnic 
in that meadow, but it was quite different then, and I looked 
at it different 


with eves. 


Nikolaevich 
turned up unexpectedly on his white Ile had done 
forty miles, but was full of vigour and joyful excitement. 
My grandfather, who was fond of Lev Nikolaevich, and of 
for he had been a friend 
ereeted Lev Nikolaevich in the 
There were rather a lot of visitors. 


The day following our arrival in Ivitsy, Lev 
horse. 


the whole Tolstoy family in general 
of Count Nicholas Tlyich 
most affectionate manner. 
After the day's excursion, the young people arranged to have 
a dance at night. There were oflicers them, 
some young squires from the neighbourhood, and a lot of 
To us they were a crowd of strangers. 


some among 


young ladies and girls. 


What did it matter? It was very jolly, and that 
was the main thing. Different people took their turn at the 
piano. 


** How smart you all are!* Lev Nikolaevich remarked, 
looking at my white-and-mauve dress, with its lilac ribbons 
falling from the shoulders—a fashion known in those days as 
suivez-moi. ‘It’s a pity Auntie isn’t here to see how smart 
you can look,” he said, with a smile. 
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“Aren't you dancing?” I asked. 

“Oh, no; I'm far too old for that.” 

During the evening some elderly men and ladies had been 
playing cards at two tables. These tables, with the candles 
still burning, were left open even after all the visitors were 
gone. We stayed on in the drawing-room for some time, 
listening to Lev Nikolaevich’s lively talk. But Mother 
thought we ought to go to bed, and told us firmly to do so. 
We did not dare disobey her. But, as I was about to leave 
the room, Lev Nikolaevich suddenly called me : 

“ Wait a minute, Sophie Andreyevna!” 

“ What's the matter?” 

* Try to read what I'll write.” 

“Very well,” said I. 

“ But I shall only write the initials.” 

“ How's that ? But that'll be impossible! Well, go on!” 

Lev Nikolaevich brushed the game scores off the card-table, 
and, taking a bit of chalk, began to write. We were both very 
solemn and excited. I watched his large red hand, and felt 
how all my thoughts and feelings were concentrated on the 
piece of chalk and on the hand that was holding it. We were 
both silent. 

“Y.y. & y. d.f. h. r. m. t. v. 0. m. o. a. & o. m. i. f. h.” 

“Your youth and your desire for happiness remind me 
too vividly of my old age and of my incapacity for happiness,” 
I read out. 

My heart began to throb violently, my face was flushed, 
and I seemed to have suddenly lost all sense of time and 
reality ; I felt as though at that moment I could grasp every- 
thing, conceive the inconceivable. 

* Well, let's try again,” said Lev Nikolaevich, and wrote :— 

“Y.f. h. f. j. a.m. & y. s. L. W. y. & y. s. T. p. m.” 

“Your family have false ideas about me and your sister 
Lisa. Won't you and your sister Tanya protect me?” I 
read out rapidly, without hesitating for a second. Lev 
Nikolaevich wasn't even surprised; it somehow seemed 
perfectly natural. Our state of mind was so tense and exalted 
that nothing seemed to surprise us. 

I heard Mother's peevish voice telling me to go to bed. We 
said good-night hastily, put out the lights, and departed. 
Behind the cupboard upstairs I lighted a candle-end and, 
sitting on the floor, with my note-book on the wooden chair 
in front of me, I started writing my diary. 

I at once wrote down the sentences of which Lev Nikolaevich 
had given me the initials, and suddenly felt that something 
serious and important had taken place between us— something 
that wouldn't stop there. But for various reasons I checked 
my thoughts on the subject. It was as though I was locking 
up for a while all that had happened during that evening. 


* * % * 


We sent to Tula for a large Annensky coach (named thus 
after the owner's name). There were four seats inside and 
two at the back, the latter resembling those of a two-wheeler 
with a hood. My sisters and I were leaving Yasnaya with 
many regrets. We said good-bye to Auntie and Nathalie 
Petrovna, and went to look for Lev Nikolaevich to take leave 
of him, too. 

“Tam going with you,” he said simply and cheerfully. 
“How can I stay in Yasnaya now? It'll be so dull and 
lonely.” 

Without realizing why, T suddenly began to feel so happy, 
I ran to announce the news to my mother and sisters. It was 
decided that Lev Nikolaevich would travel all the way outside, 
while Lisa and I would take the other outside seat in turns. 

And so we drove on and on. . . . In the evening I began to 
feel chilly, and wrapped myself up in my cloak, and a feeling 
of quiet happiness overcame me as I sat there beside the old 
friend of my family, the beloved author of Childhood, who 
now seemed more kind and friendly than ever. He kept tel- 
ling me lovely long stories of the Caucasus, of his life there, of 
the beauty of its mountains, of its primitive nature, and of 
his own exploits, I felt so happy, listening to his calm, even 
slightly hoarse voice, which sounded so tender, as though it 
were coming from a distance. I would fall asleep for a 
moment, but, starting up, I would again hear the same voice 
continuing its poetic Caucasian story. I was ashamed of my 
sleepiness, but I was so young then, and, although it was a pity 
to miss any of Lev Nikolaevich’s stories, I was at times unable 
to overcome my weariness. We travelled all night. Inside 


—— = 


the coach everybody was asleep, and only now and then Mother 
and Maria Nikolaevna would exchange a few words, or |itt) 
Volodya would cry in his sleep. 

At last we reached the outskirts of Moscow, and it was once 
again my turn to sit outside next to Lev Nikolaevich. At the 
last halt Lisa came up to me and begged me to let her ride 
outside. 


* Sonya, if you don’t mind—will you let me have the 
outside seat ? It’s so stuffy inside the coach!” she said, 
We came out of the waiting-room and I took my seat inside 
the coach. 

* Sophie Andrevevna !** Lev Nikolaevich cried, * it’s vour 
turn now to sit outside.” 

* I know, but I'm cold,” said I elusively. And the carriage 
door closed with a thump. 

Lev Nikolaevich stood there for a moment with a thouchtful 
air, and then clinebed up to his seat. 

The next day Maria Nikolaevna went abroad, and we 
returned to our country house at Pokrovskoye, where my 
father and brothers were expecting us. 

* * * * 
Having followed us to Moscow from Yasnaya Po!vana; 


Lev Nikolaevich took a room at some German shoemaker’s 


house and settled down there. In those days he was busy 
with his Yasnaya Polyana school and with a magazine called 


Yasnaya Polyana, an educational kind of paper, meant to 
be used in peasant schools. It only lasted for a year. Ley 
Nikolaevich came to Pokrovskoye nearly every day to sce us, 
Sometimes my father, who often went to Moscow in 
nexion with his duties, would bring him back with him, 
One day Lev Nikolaevich told us that he had called at the Peter 
ark Palace and had handed the A.D.C. on duty a letter to 
the Emperor Alexander II regarding the insult he had su‘fered 
through the search made by the gendarmerie at Yasnaya 


con. 


Polyana. He told us this on August 28rd, 1862. The 
<mperor was then staying at the Peter Palace in Moscow in 
connexion with the Khodynka manoeuvres. 

Lev Nikolaevich and I often went for walks and talked a 
great deal; and once he asked me if I kept a diary. [| told 


him I had kept one ever since I was eleven, and that IT had also 
written a long story last summer, when I was sixteen. 

** Let me read your diaries,” Lev Nikolaevich asked. 

** No, I can't.” 

* Well, let me see the story, then.” 

This I gave him. The next morning I asked him whicther 
he had read it. He said calmly and indifferently that hc had 
glanced through it. Later on I read in his diary the following 
entry about my story :——* She let me read her story. Wohata 
powerful sense of truth and simplicity!” And he later also 
told me that he hadn't slept that night and had felt very inuch 
excited about my reflections on one of the characters (Irince 
Dublitsky), in whom he had recognized himself and ot 
TI had said: * The Prince had a remarkably attractive ap car- 
ance, but his views were inconstant.” 


whom 


We were once, I remember, in a particularly’ merry and 
playful mood, and I kept on repeating the same silly remark : 
** When I become Empress, I'll do this or that,” or * When I 
become Empress, I'll order this or that.” My father’s empty 


‘abriolet was standing near the baleony at that time. The 
horse had just been taken to the stable. I jumped int) the 
-arriage and cried : ** When I become Empress, I'll drive «bout 
in this kind of cabriolet.” 

One day, ina state of great excitement, I ran upstairs lo our 
room with its Italian window, from which I could see the pond, 
the church, and all the things I had loved since my cariiest 


days (I was born at Pokrovskoye), and as I stood at the 


window my heart beat violently, Tanya came in, and at once 
reatized how restless I was. 
** What's the matter, Sonya ? ~~ she asked sympathictical!y. 
* Je crains d’aimer le Comte,” said I in a calm and dry 
tone of voice. “ No? Really ?” she said in surprise for 
she had never suspected it. She even grew quite sad, for she 


knew nf¥v temperament. 

Never, indeed, throughout my life, has aimer meant an 
emotional game to me, but always something very much akin 
to suffering. 

(A further extract from the diaries of Countess Tolstoy will 
appear next week and in the three following weeks.) 
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[THE * SPECTATOR” CONFERENCE attempts to 
give readers a service of advice on personal problems on 
which they feel they would like The 
Editor has appointed a Commiitee composed of two 
medical psychologists (one man and one woman), the 
chief pathologist of a London Hospital, the head-mistress 
of a large elementary school, and a priest of the Church 
of England. All questions are referred to them in 
common. Readers’ inquiries, which are dealt with in 
strict confidence, should be addressed to The Conference 
for Personal Problems, c/o, the ~ Spectator,’ 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.1.] 


impartial help. 


which call for 
setting 
slightest 


our modern life so 


Tur Conference has received many letters 


serious consideration ; very human letters indeed, 


which guidance cannot be in the 


automatic. ci is unfortunate in 
friendless. They have little opportunity 
weviknesses and gain help from their fellows. The 
severest and most private problems are the commonest and 
forward to a time when such 


Oo 


questions on 


degree 
many people are 


to declare 


most universal: we can look 


problems will solve themselves as soon as they are felt ; 


when social life and the strength of fellowship are so diffused 


that evervbedy finds the sympathy which is his due and 
gives the help that he can offer in his ordinary environment. 

Meanwhile, it is not only difficult to confess our problems 
to those who are nearest: it even takes effort to surmount 
the barrier of thinking that a quite impartial tribunal will 
have imperfect svmpathy. No doubt there 
hesitation: the valuable measure of concern, including both 
shrewdness and understanding, Again, 


if man is out of touch with his intimate social environment, 


is ground for this 
is hard to arrive at. 


he may grow to have a deep craving for mere justification 
and set his demands too high. 

We wish to repeat our assurance that all letters received 
will be treated as confidences and most religiously kept private. 
Letters will be sent unopened to the Conference and will be 
its members. We very careful 
there can be no possibility of leakage, 


seen only by have made 
arrangements so that 
and every member of the Conference is fully aware, from the 
nature of his profession, of his Where 
questions are discussed in the columns of the Spectator, they 
and every care will be 


responsibilities. 


will be questions of general interest, 
taken to avoid giving details which might identify our corres- 
pondenis,. 

For this reason I will not write this week of those intimate 
problems in which it is thought necessary to preserve secrecy. 
It will be better to wait until they can form the subject of a 
special article. I will outline, therefore, a few less poignant 
questions to which answers have been sent. 

"1 shali be grateful for any advice you can send me. I am 
twenty-eight and have been a qualified private secretary for four 
I am in a resident post which does not give me enough 
I seem to be chasing a 


years. 
to do, or any promise of wider work. 
shadow and sever gelting within sight of it. I have no particular 
lalents, but I am very good at my work. I should like a post 
with an author or politician. The question is, should I go in 
search of the opportunity or wait for it to come to me? Perhaps 
the trouble is that I am rather lonely. Please dont tell me to 
cultivate a hobby. I havent one and dont intend to take one 
up.” 

You have given a wrong antithesis: it would not be very 
profitable either to wait for an opportunity or to throw up 
your present post and try for something else without knowing 
what you want. Opportunities have to be made; and to 
be made they have really to be worked for. If you wanted to 
change your post it would be far best to make the chance you 
look for. In that case you would probably keep the post you 
have, and meanwhile write to friends or agencies, look for 
posts in the newspapers, send in an occasional advertisement 
yourself, and try every method of seeing whether there is 
work with which you could really identify yourself. 

It is true that people have burnt their boats and thrown 
theinselves into the world without anything behind them ; 
and sometimes they have succeeded. This demands, however, 
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avery much more definite objective than you have yet found 
The best 
your own faculties would be by engaging, wherever you can, 
really quite definitely 


for yourself, vay in which vou could measure up 
in the most ordinary social contacts : 
concerning yourself and trying to understand all the people 
who at present make up your world, even if they do not 
interest you now, you will find out that by seeing their re- 
understanding of 


actions you will come to a much clearet 
yourself ; and you will have found the way out of your loneli- 
ness. 

Whichever way you decide, there is much more you could 
put in your work ; you can make it a good training for your 
It is not clear whether your personal relations 
say you have & 


own future. 
with your present employer are good; you 
resident post: and we suspect that, if you are discontented, 
there is something wrong on this score. If you do anything 
to alleviate it, you wiil not prejudice or commit yourself in 
any will find the experience very valuable 


way, and you 


wherever you turn in future. 

* My son at the University seems to have a marked 
‘inferiority complex. He is diffident and shy, does pretty well 
at examinations, but is thoroughly frightened of the viva voces. 
I have tried to knock into him, but I 
All the rest of the family are perfectly normal 


ve ry] 


ordinary common sense 
seem to do no good, 
human beings.’ 
The is nothing else than a sense 
of unsuccessful rivalry with other people. We thought it a 
little unfortunate that your son should be born into a family 
Perhaps he is diffident 
because it is so hard to live up to expectations. 
middle path ” for treating people who 
have this sense of inadequacy. If you can make them feel that 
nothing really depends on whether they succeed or fail, and 


‘inferiority complex * 


where every bedy else was impeccable. 


There is a very thin” 


at the same time encourage them so realistically that they try 
to do well, they will learn, probably with astonishment, that 
they can accomplish far more than they thought. But, 
honestiy, this is a very difficult thing to put your hand to. 
You would have to give praise where you felt it was not wholly 
deserved ; you would have to do, not what you thought ought 
to work a miracle, but what really brought a sense of confidence 
and encouragement. 

Our advice then is :—Give your son up as a bad job. 
Don’t try to knock common sense into him any more. And 
after that, see if there is any true way in which you can 
increase his self-confidence and make him value himself more 
highly. Feel, if you can, that it is his own interests you wish 
to serve, and, for your own part, you do not need him to be 
successful, 

** My ten-year-old son is always perfectly miserable when we 
The rest of the family—there are two girls older 
enjoy bathing, but Rex can never 
persuade himself to go into the water. Al the same time he feels 
very much left out and broods because * everyone knows’ that he 
is afraid of bathing. I should not write to you except that Iam 
afraid that his inability is getting on his mind, Ought we to 
insist on his bathing, so that he finds out that there is nothing to be 
frightened of 2? A few months before he was born a cousin of 
mine was drowned in a boating accident, and I have sometimes 
wondered whether this had anything to do with his fear.” 

The boating accident could have no possible influence 
upon your son in itself. The only possible way in which it 
could affect him would be if vou showed him, when he was quite 
young, that yourself had disagreeable recollections 
connected with the sea. Children are extraordinarily acute 
in picking up their parents’ attitudes, even where they take 


go to the seaside. 


than he and a younger brother 


you 


great care not to express them in words. 

We think the best thing you can do is to make no fuss at 
all over his dislike of bathing. It is not of such great impor- 
tance, really, if he goes through life unable to swim. Perhaps, 
when you are bathing yourselves, you could give him some- 
thing else to do to occupy and interest him. Has he comrades 
of his own age ? The more sociable and confident he feels 
just in ordinary work and play amongst his fellow-children, 
the less stress there will be on his feeling of being something 


unusual, 
ALAN PorRTER. 
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The League 


How the Covenant 


Every historian worthy of the name gets back when he 
can to original sources. There have been various historians 
already of the birth and early days of the League of Nations, 
and there will be more in the future. The latter are happier 
in one respect than the former, for they have just had made 
available to them a mass of material such as not one of their 
predecessors could command. Dr. David Hunter Miller's 
two massive volumes (The Drafting of the Covenant, Putnams, 
63s.) tell everything anyone is ever likely to tell, and every- 
thing anyone is ever likely to want to know, about those 
concentrated discussions in Colonel Hlouse’s room at the 
Hotel Crillon in Paris in 1919, out of which the League of 
Nations Covenant emerged. 

Dr. Miller himself was the legal adviser to the American 
Peace Delegation. Sir Cecil Hurst, then Mr. C. J. B. Hurst, 
held a similar position in the British Delegation. As far as 
the actual work of drafting goes, those two men were respon- 
sible for the Covenant. It was on a decument prepared by 
them jointly, and known throughout as the Hurst-Miller 
Draft, that the Covenant discussions were based. But behind 
them, of course, stood their principals, President Wilson and 
Colonel House in the one case, Lord Robert Cecil (as he then 
was) and General Smuts in the other. ‘There were seventeen 
other members of the Commission that drafted the Covenant, 
but Wilson and Cecil dominated it. Dr. Miller, as Wilson's 
immediate adviser, was familiar with the change of every 
dot and every comma in every draft, and to his first volume 
of narrative he has added a second volume almost super- 
abundantly replete with proposals, amendments and alter- 
native texts. 

The latter can be left for historians of the future to deal 
with. The former is much too interesting to leave at all, 
for the light it casts on the aims and expectations of the 
various men and the various nations whose influence shaped 
the Covenant enables us to form an estimate far more intelli- 
gently critical than would otherwise be possible of what the 
Covenant’s value actually is to-day. 

Three main strains ran through the discussions— a British, 
an American and, to a less extent, a French. Other States 
were occasionally prominent, as, for example, when the 
Japanese pressed forcibly and with tact for a declaration 
on racial equality, which everyone knew was just, but which 
Britain and America could not concede because of Australian 
and Californian opinion. Wilson and Cecil opposed it as 
men discharging a disagreeable task. They voted in a 
minority against it, but the proposal was lost because 
unanimity. was needed. 

But very largely the story of the Covenant discussions 
is the story of what Wilson and Cecil said. The President's 
obiter dicta are often as interesting in retrospect as his more 
eonsidered declarations. Speaking, for example, of the 
need for flexibility in an Article on territoria! guarantees, 
he observed that * it is conceivable that Canada might some 
time wish to become a part of the United States.” Discussing 
privately with his own delegation the prospects at Paris, 
he remarked that “the men whom we were about to deal 
with did not represent their own people ~-——an example of 
that tendency to appeal to peoples ove the heads of their 
Governments which proved disastrous during the Fiume 
crisis of the coming April. In the same discussion with his 
colleagues he threw out the idea that the German colonies 
should be declared the common property of the League and 
administered by small nations. He tried, to solve the stil! 
insoluble problem of the modification of territorial setile- 
ments, and he put his own declarations about open diplomacy 
in right proportion by insisting that the opening meetings, 
af any rate, of the Commission on the League should be 
secret, in order that he might be free to change his own mind 
if he chose, and not be bound by what he might have said 
at a previous meeting. 


Turn now to Cecil’s views. They were, no doubt, less his 


own than Wilson’s were Wilson's, for the principles of the 
future League had been more. systematically thought out in 
England than in America, and Lord Robert had the findings 


——— 


of Nations 
Became What It is 


of the Phillimore Committee behind him. But the League 
he was then arguing for differed rather notably from the 
League of to-day. He foresaw an Assembly meeting quad. 
riennially, and a Council normally only once a year. That 
Council he would have had composed of Great Powers alone, 
a proposal which drew from M. Hymans, of Belgium. the 
bitter observation that “ what you are proposing is simply 
the Holy Alliance.” He would have had the Permanent 
Court of Justice established not at The Hague but at Geneva, 
and he observed in an interesting parenthesis that Great 
Britain would probably send to the Assembly “ one of the 
of the Labour Party, a representative of 
interests and, I hope, a woman.” As things have worked 


religious 


leaders 


out, it is only the woman that has maintained a regular 
place in British delegations. 

One other British contribution calls for mention as being 
prophetic of much that has happened since. The British 
Admiralty put in a Memorandum described by Dr. Miller 


as * unsympathetic” regarding Article VIII. of the Covenant, 
which deals with the limitation of armaments. The crux of 


it is a paragraph constituting so direct a challenge to all the 
League of Nations stands for that it seems worth quoting 
even now :-— 

* Further, the acceptance of the proposa! for limitation of arma. 
ments entails a serious constitutional consequence whicli the 


Admiralty, Army Council and Air Council cannot accept without 
the strongest protest—-namely, the abrogation of their constitvtional 
duty of advising their Government as to the strength of their Naval, 
Military and Air Forces.” 

It is obvious that the acceptance of this principle would put 
an end to any possibility of armament limitation by agreement 
through the League. 

Now for the French contribution. The French delegates, 
M. Léon Bourgeois and M. Larnaude, took a prominent and 
often a useful part in the discussions, but the French thesis 
summed itself up in one insistent principle—that the League 
of Nations must be equipped with an international force, and 
failing that, with an international general staff. Its defenders 
were beaten by Wilson and Cecil, but not till Cecil. after 
appealing in vain for the abandonment of the Frencl: pro- 
posals, had warned M. Bourgeois frankly that to press them 
might mean wrecking the League of Nations and that the 
alternative to the League would be an Anglo-American 
alliance. Ultimately the French gave way, but military 
considerations were always foremost in their minds, and they 
only accepted the mandate principle on the understanding 
that France should be allowed to raise volunteers in her 
mandate territories for purposes of defence. It was supposed 
by everyone at the time that this meant for the defence of the 
territories in question, but at the end of everything. when 
what was supposed to be the final draft of the Covenant was 
printed, the French text of the Mandate Article, unlike the 
English, was found to authorise the military training of 
natives for ** the defence of the territory and of the territory 
of the mother-country.” President Wilson was furious and the 
words were taken out, but two or three years later, when 
the actual mandates for the French Cameroons were drafted, 
a phrase embodying the French views was none the less 
inserted. 

One other French aberration, though obviously not approved 
by the whole of the French delegation, is now mercly an 
amusing reminiscence. Pichon, then French Foreign Minister, 
at the Plenary Session of the Peace Conference when the 
Covenant was finally adopted, proposed that Monaco should 
be invited to join the League. Dr. Miller describes the incident 
thus: ‘ When Pichon brought forward the proposal, Clemen- 
ceau scemed surprised. Pichon turned and said deferentially : 
*}T only make the proposal if nobody objects.’ Clemenceau 
rather brutally answered, ‘ You know that everybody objects¢ 
This appears in the Protocol as ‘un échange de vues citre 
M. Pichon et le Président. ” 


So in the end the Covenant became what, apart from one 


or two later amendments at Geneva, the Covenant is to-days 
H. Witson Harris. 
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Country Life 


Srock EXPORTS. 

In the course of a discussion on the quite remarkable 
*poom” in the export of British stock, a Scandinavian 
farmer, now resident in England, said to me in effect: “I 
rearet the sale of every animal in the list.” The causes of 
pis regret, for he spoke as a British patriot, are worth some 
analysis. Now it is a commonplace that the Americas, 
Australasia, South and East Africa—a considerable part of 
the world’s land surface—continually come to Britain to 
buy animals, especially bulls, rams, and boars, that shall 
maintain and improve the quality of their herds. With 
the help of our climate we in this island have become in- 
comparable * fanciers,” in the better of that useful 
word. We make and continuously improve pure 
many Of which are recognized as the best the world over. 
More than this, most breeders overseas can seldom continue 
the inprovement or even maintain the level of quality without 


sense 
breeds, 


returning to the original source. 
% * + * 


Barish PoPuLariry. 

Within the last month or so Aberdeen Angus and Ayrshire 
attle, mountain sheep, have been bought in Scotland for 
A very large number of Romney Marsh sheep 
to widely 


(anada. 
and Berkshire pigs have been sold for export 
of the most eager buyers came from 


eparated farms. Some 


jazil, which is going ahead in many forms of primary 
produce ; and they competed with buyers from Kenya and 
South Africa. If you look as you pass into the windows of 


Australia Hlouse you will see a most persuasive coloured 
photograph of a characteristic scene entirely populated by 
white-faced Hlerefords. Wealthy farmers from the United 
States have lately come over to buy Guernseys—-not from 
the Channel Islands, principally, but from Southern England. 
The export of Shorthorns, of both sorts, of Southdowns, and 
of half a score of breeds with narzowly local names is almost 
mtinuous ; and now and again the breeder’s ambition has 
heen titillated by a four figure price for a ram or a five figure 
price for a bull. Wow proud and prosperous our farmers 
should be! 
* * * * 

Sic Vos, NON Vosts, 

The Seandinavian thinks (on the other hand) that they 
ught to be, not proud, but medest, and knows that they 
ze not prosperous but depressed. Now it is perfectly true 
that the sale of pure bred stock for export is a bagatelle, 
The total sum is of next to no account in the nation’s bill, 
It does not reach a million pounds at the height of a boom. 
It does not represent the half of a half per cent. of the money 
we spend annually on imported agricultural produce. On 
the other hand if we could raise the vield of our cows, say 
tothe Dutch level of 760 to 800 gallons a year, or breed a 
jig that is standardized and suited to the factory, we should 


ld millions a year to the national wealth. While we sell 
an occasional bull worth £10,000 to the Argentine, a great 
tumber of our West Country farmers use so-called * scrub 
hulls“ that are unlikely to get a 200 gallon cow. This 


mgunent is irrefutable. Grading up the quality of the 
tdinary farmer's stock is a much more economic ambition 
than winning an odd prize in the export market. We sell 
the best bulls and use the very worst. 

* * * * 
Taz: KNDOWMENT OF BriTAIN. 
Ifa 
World, with an august despot as chief manager, Britain and 
Irland would doubtless be endowed as a breeding centre ; 
aid make its wealth by dispensing qsality. As things are 
the number of breeds is actually a cause of loss, because we 


| were to reach Tennyson's ideal of a Federation of the 


ae fanciers of much the same school as the canary fanciers. 
We have not correlated our genius for breeding pure stock 
with the needs of the 
aidmitiedly much the best in the world, are in the eyes of 
ide, a sham front to an empty 


industry. Our agricultural shows, 


hy Scandinavian friend, a fac: 


barn. [iis point of view is worth attention, unless we are 
Ontent, in a spirit of incomparable self-denial, to benefit 
the yorld at our own expense ! 


ParreR FoR THE GAaRrvEN, 

Correspondents from the United States and from Canada 
continually send accounts of queer experiments in gardening 
The value of all of them is perhaps exaggerated ; 
may do for 


and farming. 
but it is likely that invention and discovery 
production from the land what they are about to do for 
the coal industry. ‘The most promising of the aids to culti- 
vation is paper. Rolls of rough short fibred paper can be 
made very cheaply out of almost any cellulose and are 
being 
cultivators. 


now manufactured to the special order of intensive 


The pa] er is laid betwes nh the rows of veectable 


produce : lettuce, pineapple, strawkerry, or what not. ‘The 
paper serves a double purpose, if not a treble. It kills the 
weeds, so dcing away with the need of the hoe, and it acts 
in lieu of what is admirably called by all gardeners, a mulch ; 


is it holds and conserves moisture. In such a crop as 
iruit 


that 
strawberries it might 
That excellent n 


association makes some refi 


for keeping the 


ecutlem: 


further serve 


clean. magazine of the country in’s 


rence to it as used by 


of Honolulu pineapples (that blue-green crop which adds its 
vrotesque quota to the famous view from the Pali heights). 
Sut I hear its use is extending to many market garden crops 





and likely to extend to more. 
* * « 
100.060 AcrRie Farms. 
Paper will probably be soon used in Iingland for suc 


purposes. The other new American experiment recently 
endorsed whole-heartedly by the 


Institute in Washington, is of a 
a little island. He prophesies the coming of an 


corporation run exactly on the lines of the Steel Corporation ; 


founder of the sror kings 


scale prol al ly too bie for 


acricultural 


and founds his argument on the astonishing success of a 
Scottish-American engineer in Montana and of that other 
famous engineer, Mr. Henry Ford. The Scotchman, of the 


clan of Campbell, grows wheat on factory lines on a farm 
of 100,000 acres, gets a very fair vield (though nothing like 
that of English farmers) pays industrial wages and makes 
good profit. In old Ifungary much intensive units 
nearly as big in scale were known. One particular farm was 
railway and its factories. All 
again and 


more 
equipped with its own own 
three examples illustrate a fact that has struck me 
again in many parts of the world (especially Australia and 
England) that the most successful farmers have been the 


engineers. Kiven a knowledge of botany and biology are 
less useful than engineering ingenuity. The “ Deus” that 
solves the farming problem comes ex machina. 
* * * %* 
Frostv DATEs. 
Ingenious students of weather, notably Buchan, have 


picked out certain periods in the year remarkable for definite 
types of weather; such as the Festival of the Three Icemen 
in the second week of May. None of them, so far as I know, 
has called special attention to the middle week of October. 
In my records, and memory, the first hard frost falls again 
and again about the middle day of October. The hardest I 
remember—it completely cleared every ash and chestnut 
within a few hours—was on October 17. This vear the date 
was October 14. There was ice a quarter of an inch thick 
on a bucket of water and the frost fetched down not only 


leaves but fruit in a wholesale manner. As soon as the 
sun touched the orchards the thud of falling fruit was almost 
continuous. It also killed off the wasps which were still 


numerous. On this subject it is a curious country belief in 
my neighbourhood that 


decay. which harbours (presumably by spontaneous gener- 


wasps siing the fruit, so causing 


ation !) a bug, which is consumed along with the flesh of the 
My experience is that the birds make 
the follow. In regard to the 
several correspondents urge me to assure 
of an onion 
the 


apple by the birds. 
the first hole and 
poison of wasps, 
the world that no remedy has quite the 
Whether that the 
poison the chemists must determine. 


W. Bi 


Wasps 


Virtue 


indicates alkaline or acid nature of 


sad 
\cH =‘THOMAS, 
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Letters to 


SAFEGUARDING FOR IRON AND STEEL 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—Every hardware manufacturer in the country must be 
grateful to you for putting their position and that of the big 
consumers, so clearly in your article of this week's issue 
under * Safeguarding for Iron and Steel.” It is a simple case of 
““what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.’ The 
only argument advanced by the agitators for protecting the 
iron and steel companies by a tariff is that it will give addi- 
tional employment without raising the price of raw material. 

Both these assumptions are absolutely fallacious. The sole 
purpose of this Safeguarding is to enable the iron and steel 
ndustries to obtain advanced prices from the manufacturers 
by the removal of competitive supplies. If not, why is it 
that the shares of every steel industry quoted on the Stock 
Exchange are more or less boomed in anticipation of the agita- 
tors succeeding, and from where else are higher prices to be 
obtained but from the manufacturers who use the raw material 
and whose trade in consequence suffers ? 

Some time pre-War, I had occasion to place an order for 
ship and boiler plates. I got a price from a British steel works 
of £6 10s. per ton f.o.b., but I must guarantee that it was 
for shipment abroad, because the price to the home trade 
was £8 5s. per ton. Now what was the explanation? <A 
that time, ships architects always stipulated that ship and 
boiler plates should carry Lloyd's certificate of test. The 
Continental makers would not supply this certificate, con- 
sidering their own certificate quite good enough. The result 
was that the British boiler plate producers had the trade 
in their own hands, and what use did they make of this 
They formed what was called the Boiler Plate 


35s. per ton 


monopoly ? 
Association, and were charging our shipyards 
more than they were selling to the foreign shipyards the 
same boiler plates, including Lloyd's certificate of test. 
Ultimately the Continental rollers consented to supply Lloyd's 
certificate of test, and the Association was broken up, much 
to the benefit of our own shipyards. So to argue that the 
producers of the raw material would not take advantage of 
the opportunity of such a monopoly is contrary to all business 
experience. 

Also, where does the additional employment come in ? 
Exactly the reverse must be the result. From the above 
incident for instance, what is the employment given by a 
steel works compared with the thousands in a shipyard 
comprising scores of different trades: and yet the whole of 
these trades are to be jeopardized for the benefit of the 
producers supplying raw material. 

The principal of a large #rm of Hardware manufacturers 
was asked by a friend of mine how a tariff would affect his 
trade. He at once replied: “ Put a 10 per cent. duty on my 
raw material and my works would be closed in a month, for 
the whole of my export trade would be gone and a week's 
orders for the home trade I can do in a day.” 

From some forty years experience of the steel trade, I can 
say emphatically, that if the whole of the great Midland 
centres of hardware manufacturers were canvassed they 
would be unanimous in denouncing any attempt to increase 
their cost of manufacture as destroying their export trade 
(which is the only trade bringing wealth into the country) 
and diminishing their home trade by compelling them to 
charge increased prices for their goods. The advantages of 
safeguarding iron and steel are solely in higher prices to the 
steel companies and their shareholders, every penny of which 
comes out of the pockets of the British consumer, which 
has been the case in every interest safeguarded.__I am, Sir, &c., 

The Metal and General Agency, James H. WEAGER. 

Leadenhall Buildings, 1 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 


Sir,—I should consider it a favour if you would allow me to 
make a brief comment on the article in your issue of October 
13th, under the title, “ Safeguarding for Tron and Steel.” 
With much of the reasoning in this article Iam in egreement, 
but as regards your reference to Mr. Chamberlain, I do not 
think that--great man as he unquestionably was he could 


—— 


the Editor 


properly be claimed as an economist ; and if, as you say, * } 
acted on the assumption that the price of a taxed article woy); 
be higher,” I can only say that he failed to take into cop, 
sideration what is to all intents and purposes an economic lay 
that of increasing returns in manufacturing industry, q 
opposed to the law of decreasing returns in agriculture, 
Perhaps I may be allowed to quote J. S. Mill on this point, 
“ The cost of production of the fruits of the earth increase: 
caeteris paribus, with every increase of the demand. \ 
tendency of a like kind exists in respect to manufactured 
articles. The tendency is in the contrary direction. The 
larger the scale on which manufacturing operations ay 
sarried on, the more cheaply they can in general be performed, 
It will be seen, therefore, that the expectation of cheaper costs 
of production under Safeguarding, due to a greater command 
of the home market, and therefore a higher output, is not 
merely a pious hope on the part of ** Safeguarders,” but has q 
perfectly sound economic justification. 
It must further be remembered that Mr. Chamberlain had 
*no experience to guide him as to the effect of duties on manu. 





factured goods; whereas the protagonists of Safeguarding 
to-day have at least the results of the past two or three year 
to strengthen any theoretical opinions which they may have 
formed ; and, as you are no doubt aware, the predictions as 
to immediate and permanent rises in price have not been 
justified. 

There is one further point in which I find myself not in 
agreement with your conclusions. 
of the importation of pig-iron and show that, while the im- 
portation declined in the first half of this year, the production 
of British pig-iron declined during the same period. 
this you appear to infer that a reduction of impurtation 
brought about by the imposition of a duty would also be 
accompanied by a decline in home production, or at least 
could not be expected to be accompanied by an increase. 

With all due respect, I submit that the cases are in no way 
parallel. The reduction in the early part of this year. both 
in importation and in home production, was due to the cessa- 
tion of the demand created by the artificial boom following 
the trade disputes of 1926. An import duty upon foreign 
iron and steel would be imposed with a view to restricting th 
influx of the foreign commodity, but there is no reason to 
suppose that this would have any effect upon the demand for 
the commedity itself. and, as this demand remain 
normal, the deficit created by the artificial restriction should 
logically be filled by the product of British furnaces. I referred 
above to the results which the protagonists of Safeguarding 
have at their command, and I venture to suggest that th 
increased home production which has followed the iniposition 
of duties hitherto imposed is a very strong reinforcen 
the results which it is hoped to obtain.—I am, Sir, &c.. 

30a Woodstock Road, London, W212. Dovucias Grauam, 
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[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 

Sir.—In your article headed * Safeguarding for Iron and 
Steel,” in your issue of 13th inst., you suggest that the argu- 
ment that * the more an industry produces the more cheaply 
“an it produce ” cannot “ survive the strain of experience.’ 
And yet is it not a faet that in every industry which has s0 
far been safeguarded, selling prices have been lowered— 
or at any rate not increased ? 

You go on to say that the cry of * Dearer Raw Materials” 
will be raised in exactly the same way as was the cry, * Dearer 
Food.” It stands to reason that a duty on food must mean 
dearer food, for we cannot produce enough food to 
ourselves. I know nothing whatever about the iron and steel 
trade, but has anyone ever suggested that we cannot produce 
enough iron and steel for our own requirements ? 

Why not silence all the fears of free traders, by seeing that 
control of price goes with the grant of safeguarding ? We 
have tribunals which regulate the maximum charges for 
electricity supply and for railway transport. Let us similarly 
regulate the selling price of any commodity which seeks 
and obtains a safeguarding duty.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A SAFEGUARDER, 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE HOMECROFT 
MOVEMENT 
[To the Editor of the Seecrstor.] 
Sin.—The letters of Mr. Gabriel Wells and the Hungarian 
ex-Food Minister in your issue of October 6th raise an intrigu- 
jing question which ought to lend some interest to the present 
position and prospects of the Homecroft movement. 

Whenthe movement started under the wing of the Spectator 
in 1925, it definitely set out to see what could be done for our 
unemployment malady without recourse to what Mr. Wells 
calls a surgical operation dangerous to the patient. Instead 
of draining the vital part of our population away abroad, the 
proposal was to go out and see whether the land could not be 
made to help to keep some of them at home. 

It was very true that industrial workers would not be readily 
induced to go * back to the land ” But there 
was another way. They could work in the town and go out 
to sleep in the country at night ; and have beside them there 


for a living. 


a little food garden apiece, properly arranged so that it would 
provide the family table with eggs, milk, ete., the 
garden being worked in their evenings and week-ends and 
The Association has completely proved its poM®t 


fowls, 


idle days. 


and only awaits the means to plant the idea in new places.’ 


It docs not claim, as sanguine newspaper reports have it, 
that the inhabitants of the first unit of Ilomecroft houses, 
now fully built, tenanted, and financed, are the ten happiest 
families in the whole United Kingdom. But no one can walk 
up the avenue at the Homecrofts, Cheltenham, and see what 
has been done in a year and not feel that this ** spreading of 
the people out on to the fields to feed themselves ” is the real 
direction in which to seek a solution of the unemployment 
problem. 

The ex-Food Minister is speaking from his experience of 
settling Hungarian doubtless from his 
well-known interest in the cultivation of grass and its possi- 


refugees, and also 
bilities 
to quote a recent speech of Lord Bledisloe, ** Three cows and 
an acre, Ile raises the 
very natural question, Why not try to equip your workers 


for small holdings where a complete living would be possible 


exciting possibilities enough, if they really mean, 


instead of three acres and a cow”! 


for them ? 


The answer is, we do. The Homecroft is the stepping-stone 


to a small holding. A stepping-stone is needed. I do not 
doubt that, under Mr. Ereky. refugees, even a mixed multitude, 
were settled straight on to the land successfully without any 


introduction. Ife was working in an 
in country. The majority of wage earners there may 
be presumed to have the rural bias in them. In this indus- 
trialized country things are different. Even the Homecroft 
needs an introduction. It he aim of the movement to 
introduce it. And that is precisely the work to which the 
National Association is now preparing to address itself. 

Two great one is to broadeast its 
experience, freely to all new communities 
wishing for guidance in starting houses on Homecroft lines 
The other is to demonstrate the teaching of it to the young. 
The idea has to be propagated and the art taught. Our 
great hope is in the schools, the educational value of learning 
the art is incomparable, apart from its utility value altogether. 
Iam, Sir, &c., J. W. Scorr. 

University College, Cardiff. 
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agrart 
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tasks await ite The 


and for nothing, 


HOMECROFTING AND SMALL-HOLDINGS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sin. — There is much sound wisdom in the letter of Mr. Charles 





Ercky which appeared in the Spectator on October 6th. He 
seems, however, to confuse the homecrofting with the small- 


holding movement. The fermer is not an independent occu- 
pation which finds whole-time employment, but simply aims 
at providing a house and sufficient land for the homecrofter to 
raise a substantial portion of the food needed for consumption 
by himself and his family. On the other hand, small-holdings 
find full-time employment, and an indifferent living, for a 
quarter of a million people in Hngland and Wales. Properly 
organized, the small-holdings movement is capable of absorbing 
a lirge number of the unemployed, but an attempt at land 
settlement on a large scale, under the conditions prevailing, 
would be a waste both of time and money. 


The fact is that the commercial side of the large and small 
for the most part, completely unor- 
ganized, and until this defect is remedied, it is useless to look 
to agriculture to provide even a partial solution of the unem- 
ployment problem. 

Immediately the farmer and the small-holder are convinced 
that self-help is of vastly more importance than State-help, 
and they begin to co-operate for buying, selling, and credit, 
there will be some hope for the future, and the 250 million 
pounds sent abroad for food (to which your correspondent 
refers) will be kept in our own country, finding employment 
for many more on the land. 


farmers’ business is, 


My Society, the Allotments Organization Society and 
Small Holders, Ltd., is doing its utmost to educate small- 


holders into the principles and practice of 
believing, as it does, that no real progress can be made until 
co-operation becomes a fundamental part of the country’s 
agricultural policy. 


co-operation, 


I am, Sir, &ce., 
Geo. W. Giins, Secretary. 
| ee 


40, Broadway, Westminster, 


A MINE OF WEALTH 
[To the Editor of the Spucraror.] 
Sir,-My notice has been drawn to a letter deaiing with the 
Dead Sea Concession, ‘A Mine of Wealth,” which 
appeared in the issue of the Spectator of September 29th, 
The letter states that with regard to the Major J. D. Uenry 
and W. M. Edwards had 
been carried out prior to tendering for the concession. 

As a matter of fact, this statement is quite erroneous. My 
firm was originally consulted by Messrs. Edwards and Henry 


headed 


concession, no technical studies 


early in 1925, and drew up a comprehensive scheme for the 


treatment of the waters, on the basis of extracting 50,000 tons 


of potassium chloride per annum. 
To these designs actual quotations were made, and when 


the proposals as a whole were submitted to the Foundation 


Company of London, there was practically no difference 
between the calculated cost and that company’s estimate. 
—I am, Sir, &c., I’. Hi. Rocers, 
M.I.Chem.E., M.1.Mech.E, 
Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C A. 


[To the Editor of the Svecrsror.] 
Sir,—I have read with interest the articles and correspondence 
on the Dead Sea Scheme published in recent issues of your 
paper. I write as the scientific member of the British Group 
that was the first to develop the enormous possibilities of 
this project. 

We desired to extricate 
shortage of potash fertilizers 
monopoly. After a prolonged series of 
came forward in 1918 with our completed concrete proposals 
for the immediate commercial devclopment of the Dead Sea 
chemicals to break the German potash monopoly for all time. 
Our first application for a concession was registered in 1918, 
and was subsequently repeatedly renewed. I was surprised, 
therefore, to notice in the letter from General Sir Sydney 
Lawford in your issue of October 6th, that no mention was 
made of the long association of my group with the scheme, 
and that our plans should have been compared with Major 
Tulloch. 

Moreover, the statement that, in our tender, we proposed 
an annual output merely of 50,000 tons of potassium chloride 
calls for correction. Our full scheme outlined in our tender 
aimed at an annual output of 1,000,000 tons of potassium 
chloride and the establishment of important subsidiary 
chemical industries. In return for the rights to work the 
Dead Sea chemicals we offered a handsome royalty and a 
share of the profits to the Governments of Palestine and 
Transjordania, who, after all, are the owners of the property.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 





- country from the acute war-time 
of which Germany held the 
investigations we 


ANNIE Homer, M.A., D.Sc., F.I.C, 


% Anson Road, London, N.7. 


[To th 
Sirn,—The secrecy and delay which have distinguished the 
negotiations leading to a final decision on the subject of the 
Dead Sea tend to spread a suspicion of unhealthy machi: 


Editor of the SPEC LATOR.] 
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on the part of some person. So far, it appears that the most 
important fact has been overlooked! Who are the owners 
and what are their wishes ? The owners are the inhabitants 
of Palestine and Trans-Jordania. Surely, then, some notice 
should be taken of what the Trans-Jordanian Government 
think about the question and also some attention paid to the 
Arabs of Palestine and their opinions on the exploitation of 
their property 

The Colonial Office must not omit to recall that England 
is not the owner of the Dead Sea. In the terms of the conces- 
sion the Colonial Office must make it apparent to the Eastern 
owners that their country is not going to be exploited for the 
benefit of everybody but themselves. To avoid even a 
semblance of suspicion on this point it would be wise to allow 
representatives from Palestine and Trans-Jordania to confer 
on the rival offers. "The Egyptian Government, whose country 
will be so intimately associated in the benefits, should also 
be given an opportunity to present its views. 

In its final selection of the concessionaire the Colonial 
Office must be confident that there will be no world monopoly 
of potash, for if there were such a monopoly the benefit to the 
world at large and the owners in particular would be infinitesi- 
mal. The concessionaires should offer :—(a) Potash at a 
greatly reduced price to the whole world, not only on acccunt 
of this process but on account of the good distributing centre. 

(b) A high percentage of profits for the native owners. 

(c) That every facility will be given to employ the Arab, 
not only in ordinary manual labour, but in technical positions 
where he proves himself eflicient.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. Gorvpon CUMMING, 

23 Cork Street, W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,—I have been deeply impressed by the recent articles 
in the Spectator regarding the prospective exploitation of the 
Dead Sea, and still more so by the resultant correspondence. 

The letter of Sir Sydney Lawford furnishes the data so 
long desired by those who interest themselves in this affair. 
I, myself, as an Egyptian and an Arab, closely in touch 
with the leading personalities in Syria, Palestine, Trans- 
Jordania, Egypt and Arabia, realize the immense importance, 
firstly, of the Dead Sea deposits, secondly, of the need for 
the most beneficial exploitation of these deposits, both for 
the benefit of the world and for the countries who are the 
fortunate possessors of this wealth. The leaders of public 
opinion in these countries can now be certain that chemists 
of international repute and standing are prepared to devote 
themselves to this undertaking, on the problem of which 
they have already spent many years of research. Past 
history of Western commercial enterprise in the East has 
given rise to suspicion that the wealth of the East has too 
often been taken without due return to the native owners. 
In the tenders submitted by the various applicants for 
exploitation of the Dead Sea, the principle that Palestine 
and Trans-Jordania, as owners, should receive the chief 
advantages has been recognized, 

One offer, on this line, appears to outdistance the others, 
and the proposal that the representatives of Palestine and 
Trans-Jordania shall be ex-officio directors is also a healthy sign. 

In granting this concession we hope that the Government 
will never lose sight of this principle, and that the Arab 
owners should receive the greatest benefit, now and in the 
future, must be a fact ever before both Government and 
those who wish to exploit this wealth. 

It is with gratification that I noticed the offer to supply 
the neighbouring countries with potash at cost price ; only 
an Egyptian can realize what this means to Egyptian 
agriculture. 

In the exploitation of the Dead Sea salts one can foresee 
the production of many chemicals which, for Egypt as a 
prospective industrial country, specially for industries such 
as leather, soap, paper, match and glass, will be extremely 
interesting and useful.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ABDEL RAHMAN Azzam, 
Parliamentary Secretary, Egypt. 
15 Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 


Exrracr From A LETTER FROM SiR SypNEY LAWFORD. 


In continuation of my previous letters, the following will 
help to complete the story of events. 


January Ist, 1927. 


- ee 


saw the Crown Agents for the Colonies in possession of three 
applications for the great chemical concession ; the separate 
tenders of the two chemists, Dr. Homer and Dr. Norton, and 
the joint proposals of Messrs. Edwards, Henry, Novou cysky 
and Tulloch. A few weeks later differences and misunder. 
standings arose between the latter group of engineers. Mr, 
Novomeysky declared the agreement made with his new 
allies null and void, and the Edwards-Henry group sold 
their rights to a powerful French syndicate. 

Dr. Homer and Dr. Norton are two chemists of internationa) 
repute and broad experience, one intimately familiar with 
Palestine. Ample capital for the execution of their projects 
is pledged by well-known British financiers. 
LAWFORD. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence. 


SYDNEY 


Ep. Spe lator. 


MEMORIES OF JOSEPH CONRAD 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,— Your review of a volume of Conrad’s letters had a 
personal interest for me. For when he was first mate of almost 
the last passenger sailing ship I was its medical offe:r. | 
enjoyed playing chess with him more than with 
else on board. We sat next to each other at meals. 
times have I heard him say, when the waiter asked him what 
he would have: ‘Oh, wot you got.’ And he repeated 
that phrase long after I tried to improve his English. 

This was after he astonished me one day by asking me to 
correct the English of some of his writings. 

“Your writings?” said I. 

* Yes,” he replied, ** then I can get more money in port.” 

I thought, ** Perhaps that is why he so often might Le seen 
alone for hours thinking.” 

Ile took corrections without question. One MS. had already 
been corrected. I said it had been well done into good Enylish ; 
but suggested improvements. He seemed puzzled. I tried 
to explain the differences of meaning in various wordings and 
class phraseology. But he left me doubting if he cared for 
the subtle distinctions expressed by English ; and supposing 
that he preferred those words which sounded best. 

He was curiously unemotional about important matters, 
very little moved by right and wrong. When the subject 
was raised he expressed no indignation at his expulsion 
from his country. He only shrugged his shoulders. \Vhen 
assured that revolutions are followed by counter-revolutions, 
and that then Poland would welcome him back 
only shook his head. Yet I believe that his father did thus 
return. 

However, he would show much emotion about unimportant 
matters of taste. And he was a sharp observer, without any 
apparent prying or gazing. Generally I beat him at chiess. 
Once, through an oversight, I lost my queen to him, and 
then said with a smile: “ That gives you the game. Now 
let us start another.” 

* Oh, no, no, no,” said Conrad, clutching the board. 

* Well, then,” said I, “ this counts as a win for you. Wil 
you give me back my last move, and see if you can win 
again.” 

“No. No.” Conrad was determined to finish that game ; 
and he took thought over each move, as long as in a more 
serious situation. He was a slow player, so I foresaw and 
followed each move as soon as his fingers left the board. 
Having mated me, he refused to play with me again for 
several days, being offended, I suppose, because I did not 
appear to take so much trouble over a hopeless game. 

He seldom spoke much, even about his strange experiences 
as a sailor and a refugee over much of the earth. I praised 
Old England for welcoming the refugees and outcasts from 
other lands, though I did not then expect that he would 
ever be honoured as a good English writer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. Arcu. DUKES. 


inyone 
Many 


again he 


16 Wellesley Road, Croydon, 


WOMEN’S INSTITUTES AND HUMANE 
METHODS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, I have read with interest in your paper of the com- 
petition for the most efficient and humane rabbit snare 
instituted by the R.S.P.C.A. May I suggest a method of 
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spreading its use, when it has been found? It seems to 
me it is a matter with which the Women’s Institute might 
well concern itself. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that a body of country 
women distributed over the whole of the British Isles must 
have a very great influence over matters sporting and agri- 
cultural. 

‘If lectures on the advantages of the humane snare were 
inserted in the programme of every institute, and the members 
urged to recommend it to their men folk, might not the effect 
be very far-reaching ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Berry V. Barcit or. 

Hill Wootton House, near Warwick. 

[We agree with the writer. The Women’s Institutes 
of Great Britain can render priceless service to the cause of 
the humane treatment of animals. Only last week we heard 
of a Women’s Institute which was taking an active part in 
demanding the introduction of humane slaughter in the 
jistrict concerned. Whatever our politics the long overdue 
introduction of humane slaughter is one we can all work 
for.—Ev., Spectator.] 


THE TAVISTOCK BY-ELECTION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,— I am a constant reader of the Spectator, which I consider 
maintains a remarkable standard of fairness. I am alarmed, 
therefore, to read a paragraph in the ** News of the Week,” 
dated October 13th, relating to the Tavistock by-election. 

Mr. Lloyd George, speaking at Yarmouth yesterday, did 
“deal with . . . the possibility of either a pre-election or a 
post-election arrangement between the Liberal and Labour 
parties.” To put it colloquially, he said * nothing doing.” 
That is quite a different thing from stating the terms of an 
alliance. ‘** To deal with’ does not necessarily imply “ to 
sate terms.” I therefore claim that the London corre- 
sondent of the Manchester Guardian was right, and the 
(onservatives at Tavistock wrong.-I am, Sir, &c., 

J. D. Bateman, 
Prospective Liberal Candidate for Chislehurst Division. 

Oaklands, Fountain Road, Norwood, S.E.19, 

|Our note referred solely to an amusing contradiction— 
in the forecasts of Mr. Lloyd George's 
eech. What the Tavistock Unionists predicted—the 
“stating of terms” for a Liberal-Labour  allianee—was 
denounced by Mr. Lloyd George as a “lie,” and we admit 
that we could see no real difference between that prediction 
and the prediction of the London correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, who said that Mr. Lloyd George would 
“deal with * the proposals of Mr. Snowden and Mr. Brailsford. 
Mr. Snowden and Mr. Brailsford have, of course, openly 
advocated a working alliance between Labour and _ the 
Liberals. 

We are sorry if we have hurt our correspondent’s feelings, 
but it remains true that anyone “stating terms” may 
propose hard terms, or prohibitive terms, as well as easy 
tems. The phrase does not necessarily imply consent. 
Asa matter of fact, Mr. Lloyd George did not confine himself 
to“ nothing doing.” He said that there was “a vast fertile 
territory common to men of progressive minds in all parties 
which they could agree to cultivate together.’ The Man- 
thester Guardian’s comment on this (Saturday, October 13th) 
was that Liberals cannot co-operate with Conservatives, but 
ought to co-operate with Labour.—Eb., Spectator.| 


as it seemed to us 


WASPS’ STINGS 
[To the Editor of the Svvcraror.| 

Sin, With reference to Sir W. Beach Thomas's notes in the 
current issue of the Spectator, a personal experience may be of 
interest to your readers. Owing to the generosity of the Town 
Clerk of Smethwick, who gave the land for the purpose, a 
Children’s Camp has been * run” by the Smethwick Education 
Committee from July to September of this year on virgin 
Woodland country at Bewdley (Worcs.) adjoining the Wyre 
Forest. Sixty children (ages 12-14) of both sexes were in 
‘amp for ten weeks—each party of sixty staying for one 
fortnight. 

During the greater part of the ten weeks, wasps abounded 


in and around the camp——so much so that it became impossible 
at one time for a dish of jam to be put on the table in the 
marquee where the children hed their meals—the jam dish 
being a seething mass of wasps almost immediately. 

We had—at a very estimate—over fifty cases of 
wasp stings and the unfailing remedy administered was a 
small piece of cotton wool soaked in ammonia liquid, lightly 
** dabbed * on the place where the child had been stung. That 
when applied as soon as possible after a“ sting ” 


modest 


this remedy 

—proved efficacious may be judged from the fact that I 

cannot remember any case of a child complaining of the after- 

effects of a sting._-I am, Sir, &c., G. F. BENNETT, 
419 City Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


W. T. STEAD 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I am, I suppose, one of the last two (or possibly the 
last three) survivors of the salaried editorial staff which was 
in daily association with W. T. Stead at the old Pall Mall 
Gazette in Northumberland Street. 

You will perhaps allow me, therefore, to nuke a suggestion 
in regard to the contribution, ** W. T. Stead,” in your last 
issue by my friend Harold Begbie. The suggestion and I 
am sure he will agree with me if he looks through the article 
is that it is easy for hurried readers to take insufficient note of 
just qualifications and amende at the end of the article and 
carry away in their minds the appalling misconception of 
Stead, recorded in the earlier part of the article, that he was 
* falsely genial” and exhibited * a calculated gocd-hearted- 
ness.” 

Frederic Whyte'’s Life of Stead (published by Jonathan 
Cape) is one of the most candid and at the same time one of 
the most informing and understanding of biographies, and it 
was based on the written evidence of members of Stead’s staff 
and of other close associates, many of whoin have now passed 
away. 

Neither this book nor the memories of many surviving 
persons in various walks of life who knew Stead well furnishes 
a shadow of foundation for Harold Begbie’s early impression. 
It is the more necessary that this matter should not be passed 
over because the present generation is little acquainted with 
the character and services of a man who was among the most 
remarkable of his time and certainly one of the ablest and 
most disinterested of British journalists. We have indeed a 
volume on Journalism in which Stead’s name is not even 
mentioned ! 

Ilow quickly the past is obliterated in London is illustrated 
by the fact that the building now being erected in Northum- 
berland Street on the site of the old Pall Mall Gazette aflice 
is the second to occupy the greund on which the P.M.G, 
office Stead worked in stood.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. W. Ropertson Scorr. 
Tdbury, Kingham, Oxford, 


* Countryman” Office, 
PUBLIC BATHS FOR VILLAGES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—Can you, or any of your readers, throw light on the 
subject of public baths for a village ?. There may be someone 
whose house being. like ours, full of bathrooms, has thought 
that an opportunity of comfortable cleanliness would be appre- 
ciated by his poorer neighbours, and who has been able to 
provide a bath-house for them. 

This is a Cotswold village of about 300 inhabitants. We 
aspire to a stone bath-house with, as a start, two baths, and 
two large raised basins for washing babies in. Towels could 
be dried on rails round the boiler. A worthy man and his 
wife living near the proposed site would be in charge, see that 
peace and propriety were preserved, and collect the pennies. 
Possibly a club subscription or season tickets could be 
arranged. 

We shall be very glad of suggestions from anyone who has 
put this idea into practice or who knows of a public village 
bath which serves its purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SAPONIA SMITH. 

[We welcome this letter. We have often thought that one 
of the greatest needs of our villages is better facilities for 
taking baths. Why should the taking of baths comfortably be 


largely the prerogative of the well-to-do ?—Ep, Spectator.] 
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THE IRISH CENSORSHIP 


: [To the Editor of the Spvcrator.] 
Str,—Mr. H. Strachey really understates the case when he 
says that the preposed Irish censorship is a “‘ return to the 
Index Expurgatorius.’. Roman Catholics, in Ireland as 
elsewhere, are already subject to that Index, and are directed 
to read only those books on religion and morals which defend 
the point of view in which they have been brought up. 

The proposed censorship takes the first step in giving such 
a limitation of knowledge the support of the police. I do not 
wish to use alarmist language ; but evil things grow up by 
degrees, and a succession of perhaps smaller steps than this 
might re-establish the methods of the Inquisition, such as 
they were in Spain as late as the time of the great artist who 
has left us so many drawings of its horrors—Goya. For the 
Inquisition, like the Index, still exists with unaltered claims, 
though it lacks in all countries at present the State support 
which ‘would make it effective.—I am, Sir, &e., 

AREOPAGITICA, 


* LOST AND FOUND 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—I wonder if any of your correspondents of ‘* Lost and 
Found ” have reminded you of the story of the loss of the 
‘Kent’ in 1825, when during a tremendous storm in the 
Bay of Biseay the ship got on fire and Major (afterwards 
Sir Duncan) Macgregor, believing that there was no hope 
of saving the vessel, threw a botile into the sea telling of 
their hopeless condition. Many of those on board the * Kent’ 
were rescued by the ‘Cambrian. Nineteen months after at 
Barbados a man picked up the bottle and on breaking it 
found Major Macgregor’s letter and handed it to him as he 
I am, Sir, &e., 

C. Gursr WILLIAMS. 


was then stationed in Barbados. 
The Rackery, Rossett, N. Wales. 


y Al Ald 7 
SWEET WILLIAMS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sim,-—-I am constrained to write this by the determination 
expressed by a lady to grow no more of these flowers in her 
garden.” On my inquiring the reason for this sudden aversion, 
she replied she had learned from the Spectator that the plant 
was named after the * Butcher of Culloden.” The statement 
was made in your issue of May Sth, as an answer in a com- 
petition in general knowledge, but in this case it proves 
ignorance, for the flower has been cultivated in English 
gardens under this name for over three hundred and fifty 
years. From London's Encyclopcedia of Gardening : 

* Dianthus barbatus, Sweet Wiiliam, native of Germany intro- 
duced in 1573. An old inhabitant of the flower garden, and was 
much esteemed in Gerard's time for its beauty, to deck the bessoms 
of the beautiful, and garlands, and crowns for pleasure.” 

From the Oxford English Dictionary :—— 

“1573 Tusser, Husb.: ‘Herbes, branches and flowers for 
windowes and pots, Sweet Williams . . .’ 

1578 Lyte, Dodoens : * The third (sort of gillofer) which we call 
in Englishe Sweet Williams.’ 

1616 Browne, Brit. Past. : ‘They did entwine the white, the blue, 
the flesh-like Columbine with Pinckes, Sweet Williams en 
These quotations should, I think, dispose of the idea that 
this honest old flower owes anything to William, Duke of 
Cumberland, of odious memory.—I am, Sir, &e., 

58 Parkfield Street, Manchester. Maney A. Gipson, 


PHOSPHORUS 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sir,— E notice in your issue of October 6th a query re phos- 
phorescent appearances in grass at night time. I 
noticed the same phenomena twice, once last winter during 
a damp night, and once a few weeks ago on a sharp clear 
night. Both were on a country road. By the flicker of a 
match the first appeared to be a very small marsh-worm, 
and lay quite still; but in the second case it, was a very 


have 


thin millipede about two inches long, which ran quite fast 

and actually left a glow of phosphorus ona piece of straw 

which lay in its path. The light was quite briiliant in cach 

vas’, and came from the entire length of the creature. 

I an, Sir, &e, Henry ANDREWS. 
1.7 Morthgaie Street, Bury St Edmunds. 


’ ——> 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


CONSTITUTION HILL. 


I venture to think that your correspondent has post-dateg 
the use of the term ‘ 


constitution ” in its modern sense, 
Both the English and the Scottish parliaments, in declaring (hat 
James II. had forfeited the throne, accused him of living 
violated the “ constitution”; that, of course, was in 1688, 
William Penn, in his Frame of Government for Pennsylvania 
(1682) declares it to be the object of all government * to 
support power in reverence with the people, and to secure the 
people from the abuse of power” . . . and goes on to say that 
* to carry this evenness is partly owing to the Constitution and 
partly to the magistracy.” However, I agree that it is 
unlikely that the word was used in its modern sense so carly 
as 1642.—M. S. Amos, 25 Oakley Crescent, Manor Street. S.W.3, 


STABLE Fires. 

Several reports of fires in stables have recently been pub. 
lished. At. Gravesend twenty were rescued from 
burning stables, but in a fire in Indiana a number of 
were burned to death. May I remind horse owners that the 
old custom of keeping a goat or a donkey about the stables 
had a useful and merciful object. Horses terrified by fire 
may save themselves if an animal they know leads the way ; 
a goat ora donkey-—animals easily handled— can thus bring the 
horses out of danger.--K. G. Fairuotme, Captain, Chief 
Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, 5.W.1. 


horses 


LOrses 


HUMANE EXTERMINATION OF VERMIN. 


It may be of interest to the correspondent * Wumanitarian ” 


who writes in a recent issue upon * The Humane Rabbit Trap,” 
that rabbits as well as rats and moles can be expeditiously 
and humanely exterminated by pumping into their burrows 
the Cyanogas dust to which allusion is made in our publication, 
The Covent Gardener. 
objection that the rabbits thus 
recovered for sale of skins or as food. We have no informa- 
tion whether a gassed rabbit is fit for food, but the question 


The material is, of course, open to the 


exterminated cannot be 


does not arise since they invariably die underground : rats, 
on the other hand, not infrequently bolt and die in the opcn.— 
A. Barnes, per Geo. Munro, Ltd., Covent Garden Murket, 
London, W.C. 2. 


PLANTAINS IN Lawns. 


Many of your readers have sent remedies to me, as well as 
another whose ietter appeared in your issue of September 24th, 
and several have written to inquire if T have received any 
suggestion of value, and I therefore think you might like to 


Push the weed into the 


Stab tliree 


know what they are. Briefly: 1. 
ground with a stout-ferruled walking-stick. 2. 
with an awl dipped in sulphurie acid : the first to a dé 
half, the second to three-quarters, and the third to one inch, 
and then dip again. 3. Put a big thimbleful of sulphate of 
ammonia undiluted by sand in the centre of each plantain, 
moisten slightly and leave to soak in. +. Sulphate of ammonia 
when plant life is low, with a second pinch for survivors. 5: 
Use Wikeham’s weed eradicator and a liquid weed killer. 
6. Grazing with sheep, but not mountain sheep. 7. And 
others: Various kinds of lawn sand.—Herrserr Pec, 


P Rai And Moror Trarvic, 

The article on this subject in your issue of the 25th ultimo 
reminded me of a thought which has often occurred to me; 
viz., whether the magnificent permanent ways of our trunk 
railways could be adapted«for the motor traffic and so 
emourage a tendency to co-ordination, if not amalgamation, 
of the two services, rather than the competition which now 
inevitable. The great sums annually expended for 
making new roads and maintaining and improving the old 
very largely, if not entirely, on account of the motor 
traffic, would go a long way towards the expense of making 
the railways’ routes suitable for the lighter vehicles. ‘The 
engineering difficulties and the other problems which such a 
scheme would involve would, of course, be enormous, but they 
might not be found beyond solution if attacked by competent 
experts keenly intent on their task.—-H. BuNpy, 17 Hornsey 

ane. Highgate, NvG. 
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SOLDIERS’ TALES 


FIRST SIX TETLES OF A VERY STIRRING NEW SERIES 


Uniform Binding, 8vo, 7s. 6d. cach net unless stated otherwise. 


NOW READY 


1 MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT BOURGOGNE 

2 NARRATIVE OF SOME PASSAGES IN THE GREAT WAR WITH FRANCE, 
1799—1810. By Sir Henry Bunbury 

3 JOURNAL OF THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. By Captain Mercer 

4 REMINISCENCES OF RIFLEMAN HARRIS * 

5 NOTE-BOOKS OF CAPTAIN COIGNET 

6 LIFE AND ENTERTAINING ADVENTURES OF MRS. CHRISTIAN DAVIES, 


commonly called Mother Ross. By Daniel Defoe. 





The Spectator: (Rifleman Harris) “... few stories that have been built up by historians can 
equal for sheer poignancy, which the simplicity of personal experience carries with it, the 
narrative of Rifleman Harris... .” 


The Spectator: (Captain Coignet) “. . . the essential truths of both their (Coignet and Harris) 
narratives grips fast hold of the reader’s attention. 


* Six Shillings net. 


PETER DAVIES LTD., 30 HENRIETTA ST., W.C.2 
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ty ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER y 
+ By CAPTAIN CANOTF. Edited by MALCOLM COWLEY. With 8 plates, 15s. net. py 


s& This unique document is a story of slaving and piracy, smuggling and mutiny, sea-fichts and carouses, on the Guinea Coast. Canot \4 





was a leader among the slavers. Suave, politic, and un forgis ing, the natives called him Mr. Gunpowder. At the end of his career, +1 
*% sitting like Aloysius Horn before a scribe, he told his exploits to a journalist who has preserved his memory in this book for ever. bz 
4 ro A 
sX CONTEMPORARY MOVEMENTS IN MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE LAUZUN tY 
% EUROPEAN LITERATURE Translated by C. K. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF. With n & 
AN Edited by WILLIAM ROSE. and J. ISAACS. Introduction by RICHARD ALDINGTON. — With 5 x 
#/ 10s. 6d. net. plates. 10s. 6d. net. bi), 
C4 The first serious attempt to picture twentieth-century literature These intimate confessions of « man of forty are no doubt genu ft 
& and the effecis on it of the Great War England, France, Ger- Lauzun, whose amorous adventures had taken him across Eu: \é 
$ many, Spain, Italy, Russia, ete., are illuminatingly treated by a and who had fought in the American War of Independence, apy >y 
7 group of experts. in his autobiography as a gallant and romantic madcap. »), 
gh FAMILIAR LETTERS ON IMPORTANT SAMUEL RICHARDSON M4 
77) OCCASIONS By BRIAN W. DOWNS, Fellow of Christ's Coll by, 
Ke By SAMUEL RICHARDSON. Introduction by Cambridge. With a AE Os. net. (3 
. BRIAN W. DOWNS. 10s. 6d. net. This new volume in the Republic of Le thers contains a f ay 
*, This delicious and little-known book of Richardson’s, full of length portrait of the sober-sided London tradesman who, im pI b), 
i humour, conscious and uncenscious, throws a curious light on the gating virtue, became the father of the sensational best-sell fp. 
g& social, artistic, and moral moods of the man and his age. one of the great international figures of his century. i 
j y . = — V 
e774 ALLEGIANCE IN CHURCH AND STATE THE AMERICAN INDIAN FRONTIER VE 
& By L. M. HAWKINS. Introduction by G. P. GOOCH. By Professor W. C. MACLEOD. With 13 ma; \4 
pS 6s. net. 25s. net. FY 
*% This study of the Nonjurors in the English Revolution is “A story, epic and romantic. A vast amount of research | I} 
+ deseribed by Dr. Gooch as “a singularly thoughtful, suggestive, gone to the making of his conclusions. His book will | 8 
ght and well-balanced essay in the art of historical ag ages standard work on the subject, But it is also immense y readab 
She has cho en a theme of real interest, which has been unduly —Birm 5 n Post. 
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A First two volumes of a series devoted to the borderland where psychology, sociology, and education meet. sé 
%z EMOTION AND re THE CHILD IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY ya 
gs By L. GRIMBERG, MD. . 6d. net. By NATHAN MILLER, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. net. 
Fy “ A discussion of the heredity, family hisiery, environment, and Full of little-known material relating to children avage #2) 
mental make-up of 500 female delinquents, criminals in the undeveloped societies, this imporiant contribution <1! ] rs 

aN making. social heritage creates the character of the individual, xs 
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Details of the ten most recent volumes of this important and diverting series appear below. A prospectus of the eighty volumes ni a 
ready is available and will be sent free on application. Over a quarter of a million copies have been sold, y 


EOS, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony ‘ 
By SIR JAMES H. JEANS, F.R.S. a 
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MRS FISHER, or the Future of Humour oY 

By ROBERT GRAVES f 

This volume, as amusing and witty as the now famous Lars Porsena (in its fourth impression), is concerned with contemporary 3c 
humour and humorists. Full of good stories and provocative attack, it rances over a wide field of contemporary life. gi 
Re 

aif 


**No book in the series surpasses Eos in brilliance and profundity, for one of the best brains engaged in research cives us here t! us 
I I y g Nd 
fruits of long labour in terms that all may understand.”— Spectator. ‘ His extraordinarily concise essay will be of superlative interest ’ 
g e y P ) 5 I | 
even to those who never find themselves wondering about life and its meaning. —Bystander. MH 
Hanno, or the Future of Exploration. By J. LESLIE Fortuna, or Chance and Design. By NORWOOD BY 
MITCHELL. YOUNG. ( 
re “His wonde — little book, in which he anfu es the popu A - study cf gamblers and the psycho af sn 
notion that the plorer’s task is fin ily fulfilled.” Morn tng BP. and bso seme ws 0 c chance, oie acta a fe Bh ns, Goniahataic snd & 
Stumulating, * sae d with eminently press ag yore : h: wards of Mo re Carlo. ii 
es y t coment, BY 
a Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future. By R. Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure. By C. E. M. JOAD. ‘ 
che CAMPBELL MACFIE, LL.D. A brilliant and provocative volume.’’—Dean Inge iy. Ge 
“An exceptionally stimulating book, the work of a eS ar and Standard. ‘ Th already in a state of grace wil ‘li : 
imaginative thinker who can express his thought urday epigrams, img attacks on the vuls arity of wealth, f 
Al Review. “ Should certainly be read by a iarge pul lic.’ « ial 1m. casts of hideous r velopment- Times Literary Supplement a 
4) 
onion. or the Future of the Films. By ERNEST Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit. By WINIFRED ay 
LL IS. HOLTBY. Nov. Isl.) 4 
“A lively critic who has obviously devoted close study to his This sprightly dialogue hetween Archbishop Fénelor ‘ 1 moder ri 
subject. S, sag @ w ho .. , not ace 5 aw gene ralizaiions will be intellectual, and an ordinary “ man in the street files with a Bu 
entertained by bis sprightiiness, /QUY NV eWS, gently malicious humour. Pe 
4 
Autolycus, or the Future for Miscreant Youth. By R. G. Alma Mater, or the Future of Cxford and Cambridge. 
GORDON, M.D., D.Sc. By JULIAN HALL. (Shorily.) 
What can the medical profession, the social worker, the school - <a 7 ha . . a 
> teacher, the par ent, we the general public do to help the youth- This remarkable study of modern youth describes the Univer 
- ful delinquent? Methods are outlined of dealing with this urgent as this generation has made it, and foresees a battle betw 
and difficult problem. ee sceptics and Wellsian idealists for control of the future, 
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Down the sleepy forest rides, in the dappled silver light In the copses and the shaws, and beside a tawny stream, 
The dryads were undressing, and would I had seen the sight. The dryads were undressing, for to take a winter's dream : 
They were stripping off their hose, They were tearing into rags 
They were shredding all their clo’es : All their furbelows and tags, 
They shed their frocks like petals, and their limbs were all 


They peeled themselves, like withies, in the middle of the night. 
Would I had heard the rustling 
Of leaf-entangled locks, 
And seen the dryads hustling 
From out of summer frocks, 
And all the bonny bustling 
The 
Of forest maidens, tussling 
With amber petticoats. 


limbs and silver throats 


In the forest, 


a-gleam. 

Would I had seen the tumbling 
Of bright-as-gold array, 

And seen their garments tumbling 
In tatters all a-fray, 

And seen their fingers fumbling 
With folds that went astray. 
While every breeze was grumbling 

Upon its wanton way. 


very late, every drvad stood before 


The tiny secret lintel of her little narrow door, 


Very slim, and very white, 


And she said a soft ** good-night.” 
And left her little garments in a tumble on the floor. 


Oh ! may I have an inkling 
Of dressing-time, and go 


When limbs are all a-twinkling 
Through drifts of petal snow, 
And hear the bluebells tinkling, 


And see the gay conceits 
Of petticoats, uncrinkling 
In little emerald pleats. 


SARBARA EupnHAN Topp, 


The Spectre and the Emanation 


By Joseph 


Blake's Innocence and Experience: A Study. 
H. Wicksteed. (Dent and Sons. 21s.) 
William Blake. By Philippe Soupault: translated by J. Lewis 
Mav. (The Bodk Vv Head. 5s. 
WinniAm BLAKE once described himself as ‘* organized by 
Divine Providence for Spiritual Communion.” Whatever 


we may take this to mean, it accurately states his own view 
{the special quality which set him apart from other men: 
the side of his nature orientated towards the hidden realities 
if life. He was in fact a mystic: but not a mystic alone. 
He was also a prophet and an artist—committed to the 
perpetual and hopeless effort to translate his spiritual vision 
into sensible and intellectual terms, the search for symbols 
under which he might hint at the incomparable richness of 
his experience. Throughout his life, and in all his work, we 
therefore find an incessant conflict and yet collaboration of 
the mvstical and intellectual faculties ; the Kmanation which 
walked with open eyes in the real or ‘ imaginative * world, 
the Spectre of logical reason which dogged its footsteps, and 
onstuntly sought to reduce the vision to intellectual terms. 

My Spectre around me night and day 

Like a Wild beast guards my was 

My Emanation far within 

Weeps incessantly for my Sin. 

A Fathomless and boundless 

There we wander, there we weep ; 

On the hungry craving wind 

My Spectre follows thee behind. 
No att: mpt to unravel the meaning of Blake's works is likely 
to achieve even an approximate success, which does not 
keep this dualism constantly in mind. Mr. Wicksteed in his 


Minstaking commentary on the Songs of Innocence and 
3 


deep, 





Experience, is certainly very conscious of the contributions 
of the Spectre; and offers numerous ingenicus suggestions 
as to the teachings it is trying to convey through these lovely 
But we are not always confident that in so doing he 
or 


poems. 
recognizes the supreme part played by the Emanation ; 
the degree in which this aspect of Blake's genius escapes the 
control of the attendant Spectre, again and again breaks 
through the net of allegory, and conveys the supra-rational 
content of its vision by purely poetic means. 

That Blake intended precise and hidden meanings to be 
deduced, even from his simplest and loveliest songs and 
designs, is placed beyond doubt, first by his description of the 
Songs of Innocence and Experience as ** showing two contrary 
states of the human soul,” and next by his definition of 
“the most Sublime Poetry ” as ** Allegory addressed to the 
Intellectual powers, while it is altogether hidden from the 
Corporeal Understanding.” This declaration of his 
theory of art, though luckily it was often transcended in 
practice, has unfortunately opened the door to an army of 
contradictory interpreters ; and obliges us to listen with a 
certain patience to those who allegorize every detail of 
* Night *” and ** The Tyger,” finda philosophy of sex in ‘* The 
Blossom,” theology in‘ The Little Boy Lost,” and even in 
* Infant Joy ” as *’—that 
favourite occupation of the Spectre, which leaves the outraged 
Emanation weeping over the ruin of her dream. Perhaps 
the curious fact that the best interpreters of Blake's philo- 
and Mr. Wicksteed certainly takes high rank among 
suceced to a point in convincing us, and yet always 


clear 


“a means of expressing exact id 


sophy 
these 
leave us with a sense of frustration, is to be explained by the 
special character of a vision which he declared to be, at its 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN SEVERAL OF MY LIVES | 5 
INCURABLE COLLECTOR By LOUIS N. PARKER.  Ilusirated. my 8vo. iP 


By DESMOND COKE. Author of “The Art of Sis. met. Mr. Louis N. Parker confesses to he ing in bis 
Silhouette, * ete. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. seventy-sixth year, but he has still the heart of indon s 

wo big exhibitions have lately roused public interest in able youth. The youngest man of his generation, he i ' 

! ' ~ leet: . > . , | we 
eotecters and whs at ihey collect; so that there is oma still writing new plays and planning yet others, and | = 
thing topical in “ Confessions of an Incurable Collector, inet 5 tiene “ae ee re ef Sis kaleidosce MS 
the book in which Mr. Desmond Coke, the novelist and las found time to set down the story oO Ms kaleiao ay < Si 
life-long collector, sets out, helped by sixty illustrations and cheery life in a volume of very original quality. Bs 
from his own verted collections, to exp lain the joys of his The story of his life is full of anecdote and worldly ¢ 
rather revolutionary methods of collecting. Probably no wisdom, and should be an inspiration to the young, as eI 
more personal, witty and provocative book has ever been i os a fund of interestine ae rey eee ee i = 
written about the subjects of art and antiques. ee ee Se ee Se ee Te eee ee ee re i 
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By ALBERT DE COURVILLE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. By JAMES NORMAN HALL. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 3 
» - A > le * . » 2 2 . e 

18s. net. Mr. Albert de Courville, best known to the This book, half novel and half travel book, gives an s 
Lordon world as a master of stage production, has a entsetddinasiie <ivid oieius f tl wits Ken of va 

« ¢ > ne Thitive I < 
remarkably exciting story to tell in relating his reminis- “sonhaeee tapes a eS a See. ee Pe 
cences. The secret of his success has been his wonderful Polynesia. The late Robert Keable, who had intended # 
capacity for forcing an opportunity, a capacity which he has to write an introduction for it, said that it was perhay ss) 
exercised to perfection ever since the day when, as a the truest picture of that underworld that had ever been 4 
very young man, he rang up the Editor of the Eveniny ieee es Witenes eeniaee SEE Wile te mes the south a 
News and told him that he wanted a post on the staff. on i eee miptonnnieg ; ‘ - —— {3 
So complete was his self-confidence that he got the post about the South Sea Islands it is as near the truth as we A 
at once. The book is full of entertainment and character. are likely to get.”’"—-Saturday Reitew. | 








THE TREASURE HOUSE GAME BIRDS : 
OF EASTERN STORY By DOUGLAS DEWAR. Author of “Birds at the Nest,” rs 


Under the Editorship of SIR E. DENISON ROSS. A Indian Bird Life, : and other hooks ; on N tural 5 
Ss F cemeuaied f f: Oriental | fl i, History. With 20 wood-engravings by E. Fitch Daglish. : 
eries 0 Tansiations oO amous iental Works © egenc Crown 4to. 42s, net. Mr. Douglas Dewar, who 5 


fable and romance from the literatures of China, India, 
Arabia, Persia, ete. Vol. I. now ready. Each volume 
will contain a frontispiece and specially designed wrapper. 
The published price will be 21s. net per volume; and 
there will also be an edition de luxe on hand-made paper, 
limited to 50 copies, numbered and signed, at £3 3s. net 
per copy. 


universally recognised as one of the first living authorities 
on birds and bird life, has here written a comp! 

natural history of British Game Birds, with a «pe 
appeal to sportsmen. The large paper edition, limited to 
50 copies, has been over-subseribed, but copies are obtain 


able at the bookshops, price £5 5s. net. 
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' 7 
By SHELDON CHENEY. 256 illustrations. Crown 4to, ANIMALS 3 
42s. net. For six years from 1920 the author was actively 4 
engaged in theatre production work in New York. More By E. FITCH D AGL ISH. Fully illustrated. Crown Svo. ” 
recently he has been travelling in Europe studying the 7s. Od. nei. ardener, in the course of his ia 
stare mcthods of other c t His book, which is or whilst tending his beloved planis, is constantly € 
stage methods oO 0 ace countries, ts oo ‘s wich 1s coming wpon anim il about which he knows 1 ' lly bs 
profusely illustrated, gives an account of the development nothing, but with regard to whose habits he to ‘ 
of stage decoration from the earliest days to the present remain entirely ignorant. To such, this work is ered é. 
time. The book is both critical and practical, and should as a guide, in the hope that its perusal may awaken 1] oI 
Ss a die ademas ualees 4x stl eibatinata nee hicl reader's interest in the fauna of the garck o that i: ‘ 
: ‘ © greatest value (0 all amatcur societies, to WHICH future a study of the animals may proceed hand in hance ; 
it might well serve as an indispensable guide. with work among its flowers. e 
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By SAMUEL SC¢ VILLE, Jr. Author of “ Man and The Founders’ Craft and Ringers’ Art. By J. R. « 
Beast,” “ Wild Folk,” etc. With illustrations by Charles NICHOLS. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. Campanology, or the a 
Living stone Bull. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Here are science and art of casting and ringing bells, is an = 
Stories of rescues and escapes, fights, flights and grim instrumental study not only of considerable age but of A 
battles to the death, in which the leading figures are great interest to many thousands of people. Mr. Nichols 3 
leopards, foxes, cobras, bears, baboons, black cats, wolves has produced for us an ecthaelnatins work which will . 
and many other denizens of the wild. The pictures, by acne, without question, a standard of reference The Ne 
Mr. Livingstone Bull, catch the spirit of the story with work is fully illustrated by photographs and diagrams bes 
fidelity. of especial interest. 
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BENSTEAD; “ Decline and Fall,’ ‘by EVELYN WAUG td (Second impression.) 
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fullest and richest, ** four-fold.’ That is to say it disclosed, 
not only the contrasting worlds of sense and spirit, of eternity 
and time; but the complex and hidden energies which condi- 
tion human life, and, rightly used, can make of man * divine 
humanity.” On.this, his prophetic level, the symbolic method 
can be made to yield much—some of it, as Mr. Wicksteed shows 
us, of a very unexpected kind ; for Blake was the most intrepid 
and unconventional of realists. Here, in a certain degree, 
Spectre and Emanation worked together in the task of inter- 
preting the life of man; exhibiting that deeply sacramental 
character which even its homeliest mysteries must possess 
for the inclusive mystic, and expressing the passionate indig- 
nation of the prophet against those stupidities, cruelties and 
conventions which poison its beauty at the source. Thus 
we need not quarrel with the meanings given by Mr. Wicksteed 
to *“ Holy Thursday ~ or * The Little Girl Lost,” deny that 
the Lions of * The Night ** do symbolize the passions, or 
reject the evidence that crucial spiritual and moral experiences 
separate the poet of * Innocence ~ ™* piping down the valleys 
wild” from the creator of and * The Tyger.” 
Yet acknowledging this, we still leave out the things that 
matter most. As with all great mystics, Blake's spirit operates 
on two levels —it is by turns meditative and contemplative. 
In its meditative aspect it analyses and broods upon the rich 
naterial supplied by intuition, and applies it to the criticism 


Defoe’s 


By Daniel Defoe. (Everyman's 
each.) 


/ 


* London ° 


A Tour of England and Wales. 
Library. Dent. 2 vols. 2s. 
Or the projected 1,060 volumes of Everyman's Library, 822 
have now been published, and there is certainly no diminution 
of variety or interest as the series draws nearer to completion. 
The ten latest include A New Book of Sense and 
Nonsense, illustrated by Mr. Arthur Rackham; The Plain 
Speaker, by William Hazlitt : Grace Abounding and Mr. Badman, 
by John Bunyan: Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities ; a selection 
of Highteenth-Century Plays, including The Beggar's Opera ; 
Fitzgerald's Omar Khayyam ; and More Fairy Tales by Hans 
Andersen. But all, because of its un- 
familiarity to the modern reader, is Defoe’s Tour, to which 
Mr. G. D. HL. Cole contributes an admirable introduction. 
The original title of the work, which first appeared in three 
volumes, was A Tour Through the Whole Island of Great 
Britain. But Mr. Cole omitted the Scottish 
promising to reprint it later if the demand for the present 
instalment justifies the enterprise. The Tour belongs to the 
last period of Defoe’s life, and the first volume, published in 
724, was produced after the five years of intensive literary 
activity that gave us, among other of his best books, Robinson 
Crusoe, Memoirs of a Cavalier, Captain Singleton, and A 
Journal of the Plague Year. The narrative, though it might 
give the impression of recording a single consecutive tour, 
actually represents many journeys made by Defoe during a 
number of years, some places, as he himself explains, having 


additions 


most welcome of 


has section, 


been visited only once, but others as many as four or five times. 
Mr. Cole reminds us that Defoe was a first-class liar, and would 
have been able to produce a very plausible survey of our 
island if he had never even left London. As it is, we may 
question whether he had first-hand acquaintance with all the 
towns and villages described. He was a past-master in making 
fictitious narrative sound like truth. Yet there is ample 
evidence that the Tour is, on the whole, an authentic com- 
pilation of actual memories. ‘To begin with, it is known that 
Defoe was for years employed by the Government as a con- 
fidential spy, whose function it was to report on the state of 
opinion in all parts of the country. And secondly, economic 
information, in which he was mainly interested, was the one 
sort of information that he seldom or never invented. ‘** He 
knew too much about it,” says Mr. Cole, “and it interested him 
,00 much, to make it a suitable subject for promiscuous lying. 
The reader need not suspect, because he finds out Defoe in a 
dozen antiquarian inaccuracies, that his facts about his own 
day and its business doings are equally unreliable. On these, 
Where he can be checked from other sources, he usually comes 
out right.” , 

The Tour, which went through eight editions before 1778 
but has only appeared since then in two much abridged 


and elucidation of life. In its contemplative aspect it trans- 
cends all intellectual analysis, 
communicate its experience, does so only by the methods 
This only restates in other 
said by Mr. Laurence 


and, in so far as it is able to 


of absolute poetry and design. 
terms that which has been already 
Binyon —nainely, that whatever be the meaning of Blake's 
designs, feels they are greater than 
their meaning. They offer us news from a realm that lies 
beyond thought. 
we in our turn elude the clutches of the Spectre and surrender 
ourselves to the guidance of our Emanation: looking upon his 
work with such innocence of eye that we can experience, as 
M. Soupault well says, **the shock of wonder to which the 
contemplation of it gives rise within us.” Such a humble 
and unhurried contemplation of the beautiful plates in his 
which deals with Blake mainly as an artist, and 
should 


one themselves 


This-news we can only receive in so far as 


monograph 
leaves all consideration of his teaching on one side 
vive even the most insensitive some inkling of the nature of 
the bridge which that great spirit built between the seen and 
the unseen. That is a kind of knowledge which we can never 
hope io capture by even the most painstaking analysis of 
his philosophy of life; for it is gained by entering Blake's 
universe, and submitting if only for a moment to the influences 
by which his life was ruled. 
Evietyn UNDERUUILL. 


England 


reprints, was put forward as a guide-book, and as such 
enjoyed its contemporary popularity. But Defoe’s heart 
was not really in the descriptive side of his task. Cuthedrals 
and other historical monuments obviously bored him, and, 
unlike William Cobbett, with whose Rural Rides the Tour 


inevitably chaiienges comparison, he did not love the country- 
An unusual sight-— such as the spectacle of vast numbers 
of swallows congregated upon Southwold Church preparatory 
to migration arouse his move him to 
reflective rhapsody. But. generally had little 
eve for beauty, and a utilitarian’s contempt for the merely 
picturesque. He Sandwich, "an 
old, decay'd, poor, miserable town, of which when I have said 


sick . 


would interest and 


speaking, he 
describes for instance, as 
that it is an antient town, one of the Cinque Ports, and sends 
two members to Parliament. I have said all that I think can 
be worth any reading of the town of Sandwich.” 
Defoe could often, it is true, be resourceful. When 
necessary, he ransacked antiquarian authorities, and, tvon- 
fronted with a specially fine or famous view, he could make 
* gush,” but he was essentially a 


bodies 
more 


quite respectable efforts at 
townsman, for whom a thriving fish-market held more romance 
than a ruined castle ; and he liked the very things that roused 
the spleen in Cobbett. The growth of * the Wen” drove 
Cobbett to frenzy. But Defoe rejoiced, in his own earlier 
day, to see the number of merchants and tradesmen who were 
making their homes outside the City, and glowed with enthu- 
siasm when contemplating the rapid development of sclect 
suburban villages like Stratford, Walthamstow, ‘* Wansted,” 
and **Layton Stone.’ Not the least fascinating chapter of 
the Tour is that dealing with London itself, in which Defoe 
contrasts the part of the old City left by the Great Fire with 
the reconstructed areas. 

The Tour reflects an England quite different in social 
configuration from our own. The great centres of population 
were in the South, the Southern Midlands, and Kast Anglia, 
though the wool industry was growing fast in the West Riding, 
the coal trade well established on the Tyne, and Lancashire 
already rising into importance. In the main, as was in- 
evitable in an era of few canals and of poor, if slightly im- 
proving, roads, manufacture was concentrated around or near 
the coast, which was dotted with busy little ports, to which, 
by road or river, came the merchandise of the interior, seeking 
the shortest route to the sea. Many of these ports had their 
own commerce with foreign lands, but most of them were 
chiefly engaged in coastwise shipping, which possessed an 
economic importance that, as Mr. Cole says, it is hard for us 
to appreciate in a railway age. 

Yet, strangely different as was Defoe’s England from ours, 
it was in his day that the foundations of the country as we 
now know it were laid. It is customary to regard the In- 
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THE WORKS OF 
SHERIDAN 


Definitive Edition. 
Edited by RAYMOND CROMPTON RHODES. 
3 vols., £3 3s. the set. 


co 
LEADERS of the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By J. M. THOMPSON, M.A. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
g A fresh approach to the problem of the Revolu- 
tion through a series of fascinating character studies. 


SD 
THE WORKS of 
SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE 
THIRD VOLUME. 
POEMS AND LETTERS 


Edited by H. F. B. BRETT-SMITH. 
@ For Subscribers only. 15s. net. 





co 
PINDAR’S 
ODES OF VICTORY 


The Olympian and Pythian Odes. 

The Greek Text faced by new Verse 
Translation by C. J. BILLSON. 
Woodcuts by JOHN FARLEIGH. 

250 copies. £3 13s. 6d. net. 
(SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESS) 
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a ek akan 


Literary editor of The Alorning Post. 


OXFORD POETRY, 
1928 
Edited with A PLEA FOR BETTER CRITICISM 
By CLERE PARSONS and B.B. 
3s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY. 
FROM THEN 
TILL NOW 


A history for the “young of all ages.” 
By C. H. K. MARTEN, 
E. H. CARTER and H. DE HAVILLAND. 
1028 pages, 200 iilustrations, 30 maps. 
i2s. 6d. net. 
i 
NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


THE FRIEND OF 
LITTLE CHILDREN 


The Story of Our Lord’s Life told for Children. 
By 
The Rey. J. SINCLAIR STEVENSON, M.A., B.D. 
400 pages, illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
@ “A great bovk, which deseryes the widest 
circulation.” 
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| RECENT PUBLICATIONS . 
OMAN LONDON. The Rove! 


Commission on the Ancient Monument: 

; of England will issue shortly its fully | 
illustrated Survey of the Roman City of Londi- | 
nium. The extent and variety of the Roman | 
remains, probably unsuspected by the millions | 
who know the London of to-day, are fully revealed 
in this handsome book to which well-known 
experts have contributed. Over 150 illustrations. | 
Prospectus ready. 18s. (18s. 9d.). 


IPLOMATIC HISTORY. Volume 
IIT. in the Series of British Official Docu- | 

ments on the Origins of the War. Edite< 
by G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., F.B.A., and H. Temper- | 
ley, Litt.D., F.B.A., deals with the years 1904— | 
1906. It contains a wealth of unpublished secret 
State documents relating to the Morocco crisis, the | 
| Algeciras Conference and Anglo-German rela- | 
tions. Over 20 Minutes by King Edward VIL., | 
a memorandum on the Present State of British | 
Relations with France and Germany (January 1, | 
1907) and Lord Haldane’s diary of his visit to | 
Berlin (1906) are included. tos. 6d. (11s. 3d.). | 


RCHAEOLOGY. “ Air Survey and | 
Archaeology’ has created what may be | 
fairly described as a revolution in the | 

methods of archaeological investigation. It shows | 
that primitive earth works and field markings, | 
etc., which are often unnoticed by ground | 
observers, can be seen with remarkable clearness | 
from the air. A sample of some striking results | 
which have been obtained in Southern Counties | 
by this method are provided in a series of 

illustrations. 2nd Edition (revised). §s.(§s. §d.) | 
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USEUMS AND GALLERIES. | 

The Royal Commission on National | 
Museums and Galleries, which is 
conducting an extensive investigation into the | 
organization, administration, accommodation, | 
finances, etc., of the national collections, has | 
issued a remarkable interim report embodying | 








some urgent recommendations. 2s. (2s. 2d.).| 
Memoranda and Minutes of Evidence. 215. | 
(21s. 9d.). 

ONDON SQUARES. The impor- | 


tance of the conservation of London’s open 
spaces both from the point of view of 
health and public amenity receives full recogni- 
tion in the Report of the Royal Commission on 
London Squares, which will be read with 
interest by every Londoner. A feature of the 
Report is a list of over 450 Squares and Gardens 
within the London Area to which brief descrip- 








tive notes are added. 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.). 
FFICIAL STATISTICS. The wide 


range of official statistics is probably 

unknown to many to whom they would be 
of the greatest value. The Guide to Current 
Official Statistics issued annually is constructed 
on a novel plan which directs those who use it 
at once to the publications they require. Descrip- 
tive leaflet free. Volume for 1927. Is. (1s. 4d.) 
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dustrial Revolution as marking an abrupt cleavage between a 
purely agricultural and a manufacturing England, as well as 


between a static aristocracy and a growing democracy. The 
Tour corrects both these impressions. In Defce’s time, 
agriculture was still the main activity, but industry—espe- 


cialiy the woollen industry—was widely extending its pro- 


venance, while the iron trade was beginning to leave its 
native stronghold in Sussex. ‘There were changes, teo, 
in methods. The “ Domestic System” of industry, under 


which skilled operatives worked in their own houses, still 
jourished, and Defce gives us a vivid idea of how quiet by 
day, when the inhabitants were so engaged, an important city 
like Norwich could be. But small masters or capitalists were 
rapidly springing up, organizing the business of preduction in 
workshops attached to their houses. The invention of steam 
may have brought the ~ factory system ~ to fruition, but the 
shoots of it are clearly discernible in Defce’s pages, from 
which nothing emerges more definitely than the rise of the 
middle class, which most historians relegate to a century 
later. There is a curiously modern ring about the frequent 
instances cited by Defce of prosperous tradesmen buying up 
country estates. It is clear that the merging of the aristo- 
cratic and the commercial interests is of far older growth than 
has commonly been supposed, and it is easier, after reading 
the Tour, to understand England escaped the worst 


features of the French Revolution. 


why 


Recent 


The Poems of Nathaniel Wanley. Fdited by L. C. Martin. 
(Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d 
The Poetry of Father Tabb. | lL by Francis A. Litz. (The 


Bodley Head. 8s. 6d 
The Golden Room and other Poems. By Wilfrid Gibson. 
Macrnillan. 6s.) 
The Burning Bush. By Louis Unt ‘ (Cape bs.) 
Stone Dust. By Frank Ernest Hill Longman is. Gd.) 
Sweet Water and Bitter. By Virginia Moor (Gollanez. 5s.) 
Heaven’s Gate. By N. C. Raad. (Cayx 5s.) 
Porrry and music are both known by the instruments : 


in every good age, the very language of Ivrie has a favourite 
quality of sound, a limbre as of choice wood or string. Lesser 
pocts of the had but to rhyme the 
language and it vibrated, indifferently well, like a 
The Rey. Nathaniel Wanley, who lived at Coventry between 
1634 and 1680, collected like Thomas Browne 
in prose, questioned his luckier friends in London concerning 
coffee-houses and playhouses, disputed with nonconformists 
His own Seintillulae 
from manu- 


seventeenth century 


or lute. 


wonders Sir 


and read Vaughan’s poems in private. 
and other poems have been collected 
scripts and carefully collated by Mr. L. C. Martin; and 
they have the grave plectrum note his time. Jf doing 
would advance my claim, What spendthrifts are we of the day 
and he asks with the Silurist :— 


Sacrae 


ot 


tun the admirable first lines : 


** Lord what unvallu’d pleasure crown'd 
The times of old 7 

When thou wer't so familiar 
Those daies 


found, 
were gold. 
\ttentive to every note of his time. he can touch the nervous 
exaltation of Crashaw : 


‘O my dearie, my lord and Master, 
Since no blood did e’re 
For the cure of my disastet 

Why should I ungratefull proue ? 

Oh, no no, no no, no no, no no, He sing thy loue.” 


rum taster 


He wonders over patriarchal days when a guest might be an 
angel, he is worried over the very human difficulties of 
Resurrection Day, and like his metaphysical contemporaries 
can find excellent conceits to “stick upon a herse.”’ One 
wonders whether the full music, which Nathaniel Wanley 
shared with his day, grave even in the secular songs of Waller, 
was not due to the new harmonies in prose discovered by 
the great divines. Did not Milton draw upon every stop of 
prose before he wrote Paradise Lost ? 

The mystieal and religious content of English poetry is 
so small, so static, that one may find passing analogy between 
the seventeenth century vicar and Father Tabb, the American 
Jesuit. Being a true metaphysical poet, Father Tabb sought 


Defoe, so intimately reflected in these pages, himself stands 
out as the first great apologist of the middle class. He loved 
above all the man in the middle walk of life, * with no frills 
or nonsense, engaged in making good by the useful art of 
trafficking in commedities of daily use.’ The whole business 
of buying and selling thrilled him; Progress and Prosperity 
were his gods: and, like the nineteenth-century Manchester 
radicals of the earliest he hated 
restraints that hampered the free circulation of the life-blood 
There reininiscent of later Free 
Trade advocacy in his castigation of the * tenacious folly 
of the citizens of Bristol. 
the pretence of freedoms and _ privileges. 


whom he was harbinger, 


of commerce. is something 
“who by the general infatuation, 
that corporation- 
tyranny, which prevents the flourishing and encrease of many 
a good town in England, continue obstinately to forbid any 
who are not subjects of their city soveraignty (that is to say, 
freedom), to trade within the chain of their own liberties. 
Defoe was a 
Stories and 


dissenter, 


Like many of the new bourgeoisie. 


But 


he was far from being a Puritan. anecdotes 


in questionable taste bhesprinkle his Tour. and these are 
offered by way of light relief “for the ledies.’ Evidently 
Defoe had a poor opinion of female intelligence. A prophet 


in many things, he did not foresee the day when women would 
qualify as tutors even in his own sphere of economics. 


GILBERT THo, iS. 
Poetry 
for analogies in heaven or in chemical changes is in the 
lines, My Photograph : 
My sis stuns] 
And of m iv | 
Behold,’ she cried, * the mvs 
\) vi ti if! i 
For Death is but a tend 
\ shadow, that unclouded ‘oy 
Hath fashioned in its own ex ess 
Of radiance froin abe 
Concentrating his fancies in quatrain and epigram. Father 


Tabb saw Nature as a ritual: the violet is a pious pilgrim 


to Winter's sepulchre, the evening cloud is an attendant 
Magdalen, * sacerdotal night “ pours chrism upon the voung 
day: even a chord is conventual : 

In this narrow cloister bound 

Dwells a sisterhood of sound. 
The fame of Francis Thompson has obscured that of the 
Jesuit poet, who, innocently justifying the means by the 


end, captured Theology, as often as not, in a butterfly net 
of his own weaving. 

Father Tabb concentrated the joyful mysteries in a quatrain ; 
Mr. Wilfrid Gibson has determined to pack human drama 
into ten or thirty lines. Most strike a tuning-fork 
to find their lyric pitch: Mr. Gibson seems deliberately to 
strike a match: the spurt is all. He ground 
the saw teeth with his file, As he barked his nets in the boiling cutch, 
He watched the belch of smoke from the tall stack. 


The exasperated sounds the the 
night shift, the scraping of fish upon the market board, the 
harshness of daily bread in the north country. We are 
“kept clacking with the clog’s clack clack.’ An accident 
at the mine-head, a sordid death, a lovers’ dark quarre! : 
such is life: and death makes life harder, for there are 
superstitious fears and the ghosts of wronged or drowned 
men return to the bed-head. There are almost three hundred 
poems in this volume, written between 1925-1927, and they 
have followed quickly upon Mr. Collected Poems. 
Browning clenched his dramatic episodes with a marvellous 
phrase: Mr. Gibson the stark drama to bind itself 
together by the very terseness of the action. The practice 
for even diminutive drama requires 


p< ets 


So he begins: 


record factory buzzer, 


Gibson's 
allows 


is dangerous at times, 
au little stage or backcloth. 

Mr. Louis Untermeyer’s new poems are Jess ambitious in 
theme, but for an established poet he shows too much of that 
uncertainty between new and old—between technical and 
emotional words—which afflicts American poetry. He writes 
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THE EMPIRE IN THE NEW ERA 


By the Rt. Hon. L. S. AMERY, M.P. 15s. net. 
In these speeches, delivered during his Empire tour, the 
Secretary for the Dominions treats of every aspect of 
Imperial relations, 


FROM DAY TO DAY, 1914-1915 


By the Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT SANDHURST, G.C.S.L, 
G.C.LE. 18s, net. (Ready next Thursday.) 


The war diary of the then Lord Chamberlain, which 
vividly recalls the breathless days when English Society was 
bracing itself to “see the thing through.” 


THE TRANSIT OF EGYPT 
By Lt.-Col. P. G. ELGOOD, C.M.G. 18s, net. 


A sympathetic outline of Egyptian history, with particu- 
larly detailed treatment of the troubled post-war years. 


A SAHARAN VENTURE 
By Lt. DONALD CAMERON. Illustrated. 18s, net. 


An account of an intrepid journey from Nigeria to Algeria 
across trackless deserts and through remote oases. 
(Ready next Thursday.) 





A SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
1730-1780 


By Professor OLIVER ELTON. 


(Ready next Thursday.) 


Two volumes. 32s. 


SOME RAMBLES OF A SAPPER 


By Brig.-Genl. H. H. AUSTIN, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE KING’S REGI- 
MENT (LIVERPOOL) Vol. I: 1914-1915 


By EVERARD WYRALL. 
tions, 7s. 6d. net. 


net. 


With Maps and Illustra- 
De Luxe Edition, 21s. net. 


THE UNCONVENTIONAL GARDEN 


By Sir ARTHUR HORT, Bart. 10s. 6d. net. 


PROBLEMS OF INSTINCT AND 
INTELLIGENCE 


By Maj. R. W. G. HINGSTON, M.C. 10s. 6d. net. 





New Novels 
THE SHADOW OF ABDUL 


By H. K. GORDON, Author of “Prem.” 7s. 6d. net. 


This novel of Anglo-Indian social and political life, in 
which the heroine, the daughter of a police official, is finally 
kidnapped as a hostage in a murder trial, gives a startlingly 
vivid picture of the turmoil of India to-day. 


A DRUG IN THE MARKET 
By CUTHBERT BAINES, 
Poppy,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 

An exciting detective story dealing with a plot to obtain 
possession of a witch-doctor’s antidote for sleeping-sickness 
and thus prevent the development of a rich African territory, 


Author of “The Blue 
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DANTE GABRIEL 
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By R. L. Mégroz, Author of 
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With 9 illustrations. 15s. net 
THIS AMERICAN WORLD 
By Edgar Ansel Mowrer 
With a preface by T. S. Eliot 7s. 6d. net 
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a Foreword by Irvin S, Cobb. 
With 12 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
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With illustrations by Henry O'Connor 
12s. 6d. net 
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3rd Imp. 7s. 6d. net 
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— —s 
delightfully of a telegraph pole, between birds’ twitter and the 
world’s gossip :— 
“ The stream of stories humming through your head 
Is not your own.” 

put the next moment he will speak of those birds * pune- 
tuating the trees In swift apostrophes.” In modern mode he 
describes human passion in terms of blazes and ganglions : 
proceedings that remind one of the electric batteries employed 


| t melancholy and the 


py old-fashiened doctors to cure the 
alain ed. 

In vigorous verse Mr. Frank Ernest Hill evokes the mighty 
The ferro-concrete 
and wires 


and cur day. 


* roaring 


buildings machinery of 
cliffs, the 
excite his imagination. 


shafts of wheels and rods,” 
Iie invokes the gods, but does not 
convince us Of his polytheism. Lis cloud poems, written as 
a practical fiver, are excellent. Ile those American 
qualities of uncertainty which cause Mrs. Virginia Moore 
to refer to Adam and Eve as the First Affair, in a modern 


peem included among lyrics that are mostly romantic and 


has 


European in convention, but at times pleasingly personal. 
Mr. N. C. Raad moves quietly and a little wistfully in that 
dreamy and abstract world of Time, Nature and 
Love from which none escape, unless, like Mr. Wilfrid Gibson, 
they take courage and tear the lotus up by the very roots. 
AusTIN CLARKE, 


The Colvins 


The Colvins and their Friends. By k. V 21s.) 
THERE is some touch of the astonishing in the character of Sir 
Sidney Colvin. To a casual glance he seems to have been so 
sober, so gentlemanly, as almost to be lacking in strength of 
personality. In his youth he held the ambition of becoming 
“a balanced Ruskin, an unsuperior Arnold.” * Delightful 
incarnations of the Unthinkable.” said Dr. Montague Butler. 
we might expect that in setting 


poetic 


. Lucas. (Methuen. 


The vices go with the virtues : 
himself so definitely to avoid excess, Sir Sidney Colvin had no 
portion left for himself but mediocrity. 

Much else was of a piece with this in his character. He 
became Slade Professor of Fine Arts at Cambridge and, later, 
Keeper of the Department of Prints and Drawings at the 
British Museum. But it is at least doubtful if he lived deeply 
in his appreciations. he was informa- 
tive. He learned discrimination, and he filled his posts with 
a religious scholarship. 
more from a refinement of taste than from an original 
“Tt was with his mind,” Mr. 
‘rather than through his 


IIe was industrious ; 


Ilis successes and services, however, 
Cane 
and discovering love of art. 
Laurence Binyon 
senses that he had trained his faculties.” 

gift was for friendship ; 


comine nted, 


His most extraordinary and here, 


truly. he seems a predigy. Ile was surrounded always by 
men of the greatest talent in literature : however diverse in 
outlook they might he, they found him sure and _ trust- 


worthy. It is not belittling him to say that he was the well- 
tried and well-loved family solicitor of letters during the later 
Victorian era. 
talent, we might even call it genius; and they remove him 
altogether from mediocrity. Here we cannot him 
from Lady Colvin. Their friendships were common; the 
position they held was a real collaboration. The two fitted 
his was a kind of parental affection, 


His friendships were a sign of great and real 


divorce 


together admirably ; 
capable of strictness, even of downright good advice: hers 
was more spontaneous understanding, at once charitable and 
shrewd. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas’s volume is therefore justly named. It isa 
most valuable book for those who wish to gain an intimate 
knowledge of the writers of the last years of the nineteenth 
century and the first quarter of the twentieth. It is full of 
bright portrait painting and even the casual reminiscences 
are interesting and vivid. Sir Sidney Low gave an amusing 
picture of the adoring showmanship with which Lewes treated 
Eliot. On their Sunday 
would bring up visitors one by one as if presenting them to a 
monarch, allow a few minutes’ interchange of phrases, then 
cleverly divert them before any closer communication was 
possible. As they came and went he would take them apart 
and speak to them himself; but almost his only subject of 
conversation was George Eliot's work and fame :— 


Ceorge afternoon receptions he 


“ During the serial publication of Middlemarch, I particularly 


remember him taking me apart one day as I came in and holding 
me by the button he announ 


of its chief characters: ‘* Celia is going to have a baby 


ed to me in confidence concerning one 


we 

We hear, too, of the very charming and materialistic young 
daughter of William Morris explaining that the soul was “* the 
But the first importance of the 
book lies in the records of Colvin’s own intimate acquaintance 

The and 
Louis Mr. 


Stevenson, 


imaginary part of the be dy.” 
famous writers. best-known 
with Robert 
printed many new letters from Mrs. 
throwing light on her husband's life at Bournemouth and in 
the South Seas. The most peinted and memorable material, 
however, is on Henry James, Meredith and Henley. 

These are the correspondents who stand out with the most 
individual clarity in their letters. Henley is vigorous, with 
an entirely grating high spirits and humour, a colloquialism 
to make the blood boil and the saddest habits in word-inyen- 
tion. 


with some score of 


closest: connexion was Stevenson : 


Lucas has 


But in all his puffing and blowing there is something 
gigantic and his critical judgment is always worth consulting. 
Meredith, too, in his different affected 
and forceful. The most charming and individual of all the 
letters are from Ifenry James. 


fashion, is at once 
Hlis very hesitancy seems to 
allow him to be (as he might say) quite particularly touching 
and sympathetic ; with a slight air of absurdity which all the 
more engages our affections. 

Sir Sidney Colvin wrote sketches of many of his acquaint 
ances, the most notable of which are those on Ruskin, Rossetti 
and Burne-Jones. It sounds too informal to speak of them as 
sketches, since they were written with a careful laboured pre- 
cision, and have all of them the dignity of an obituary. It 
is these. however, which give most finish to a book which in 
its nature must be a little patchy and discontinuous. Mr. 
E. V. Lueas has done his work well; on occasion he can be 
over-explanatory, but this is a better fault in a documentary 
We should 
addition, the very rounded appreciation of the Colvins from 
Mr. Hugh Walpole. His tribute was written for the book and 
places both of them most clearly and graciously before us. 


book than its opposite would be. mention, in 


The Great Parisian 


Anatole France the Parisian. By H. L. Stewart. (Allen and 


Unwin. 16s.) 

Prefaces and Introductions. By Anatole France. (Bodley 
Head. 2s. 6d.) 

The Well of St. Clare. By Anatole France. Illustrated by 
Frank Pay é. (Bodley Head. Ibis.) 


BioGraruers often lapse into either obscurity or superficiality 
—but Mr. Stewart has found the happy mean. His analysis 
does not only the actual 


writings of Anatole France but the political and social back- 


4 


profound one. embracing as it 


IS a 


h 
ground against which he worked. 

Mr. Wells has said of Anatole France that ‘* he wrote for 
allmankind.” In the opening chapter of the present biography 
the this universitality forth. The 
fascinating and complex mind of France might be irreverently 
out of which every type of 


reader can pull something to their taste! His genius expressed 
Mr. Stewart assures 


reason for is clearly set 


compared to a magical bran-pie, 


itself in a bewildering change of moods. 
us “that he would have regarded it as a sheer waste of time 
to attempt a reconciliation of his different opinions. That 
he had opinions at all is a matter about which there may 
ke quite reasonable doubt.” 

In his appeal to the mood of intellectual weariness that 
constituted one of the most subtle of his charms for a disil- 
lusioned generation of readers, Anatole France was a true 
child of his city. Genius and Paris were his spiritual parents, 
and it is as a Parisian, first and foremost, that he is presented 
to us in the present biography. His childhood, which he 
obligingly put on record in a quartet of autobiographical 
novels, was spent in a Paris, which, even sixty years after 
the Revolution, was still passing through the era of “* reform,” 
and had not yet reached the era of * restoration.” 

Anatole France's lines had always fallen in literary places. 
After leaving his Jesuit College he did clerical work for a 
time. joined the school of young poets who called themselves 
Les Parnassiens, and expressed his early love of paganism in 
Les glorifying the flesh, pouring 


scorn on priestly denials of human nature.’ The chief interest 


Noces Corinthiennes, “ verses 
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now of his first books of short stories, Jocaste and Le Chat 
Maigre, lies in the fact that they reflect his earliest philo- 
sophical mood—a depressing blend of Darwinism and the 
ancient doctrine of ** Fate.” This youthful pessimism was, 
however, soon to be succeeded by the mood of humour. 
The prevailing tone of his literary outlook at this period 
could be summed up by a phrase of Renan’s-—** One perceives 
that all is vanity, but that many a vain thing ought to be 
thoroughly enjoyed.” Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, which 
was crowned by the Institut 
as one of the most insipid of his many works), expressed this 
It was followed by two novels that contained 


(France himself described it 


mellowed mood. 
the less estimable but infinitely more diverting character of 
Coignard, who has been described as the typical Francian hero. 

The biographer gives us a deft sketch of Anatole France's 
attitude to life at the fiftv, ““a tone of detached 
mockery, a and half sympathetic 
for all sorts of opinions.’ An interesting chapter concerns 
itself with his brilliant literary critic for Le 
Temps. His weekly causeries were not book reviewing in the 
ordinary sense of the term. In the words of the old-fashioned 
and his delighted 
reviewed for 


LA bs of 





welcome half scornful 


activities as 


ditty, ““he was far too lovely to care,” 
than likely to forget the 
the reviewer, for as a critic he combined exquisite lightness 
of touch with a temper at once tolerant and watchful. 
Another chapter deals with the Dreyfus affair and the 
France from humorist to satirist, to be 


readers were more 


transition of Anatol 
followed by his temporary appearance in the role of a social 
reformer. His faith 
succeeded by the mood of cynical disillusionment that was 
responsible for L°lle des Penguins. His mercurial genius 
then turned to other fields of The fin de 
witnessed a revival of the cult of Joan of Are that was not 

Royalist aspirations. The 
Maid would naturally form a 


in the cause of democracy was soon 


labour. siecle 


altogether unconnected with 
proposed canonization of the 
strong link 


Anatole France, enraged at the 


patriotism and the Church. 


idea, unsheathed his 


between French 
bare 
pen and proceeded to explain away the prospective saint 
on naturalistic grounds. We are given an amusine account 
of his attempt to “race her adherents to the Church door ” 
a race that the priests won by twelve months —and of how 
the pseudo-scholarship of La Vie de Jeanne d Are was relent- 
Andrew Lanv. 

In accordance with the method adopted throughout the 
book, Mr. Stewart describes the prolonged struggle between 


against this background 


lessly tracked down by 


the Church and the anti-cleries, and 
makes a study of France's own antagonism to Christianity. 
value of human conduct was 
that 


was “a very Christian poet.” insomuch that he 


His mocking denial of the 
Baudelaire 


attached 


summed up in his surprising declaration 


importance to evil! ‘This was his prevailing mood, but there 
were moments when the mystery of things overpowered even 
his sceptical soul, and in his own words he was capable of 
being * shaken by a religious tremor.” 

The sway that he exercised over the French public at the 
outbreak of the Great War can be 
the authorities felt considerable anxiety 
he would take up. To their relief the septuagenarian writer 
presented himself one day at a recruiting oflice and asked to be 


vauved from the fact that 
as to what attitude 


furnished with a rifle! His offer was declined, and he was 
invited to place his pen at the service of the Entente, which 
he did, and became one of the most powerful propagandists 
for the Allied cause. 

Mr. Stewart concludes this very thorough biography of 
Anatole France by an account of his * reversion to type” 
during the post-War years and a résumé of his rather sordid 
private life. 

The Bodley Head has done a great service to those who 
cannot read Anatole France in the original by their admirable 
translations of the celebrated author’s works. I have before 
me one of the volumes of the 6d. edition, con- 
sisting of * Prefaces, Introductions Uncollected 
Papers,’ which range from an essay on Victor Hugo to a 
witty foreword to a society novel ; illus- 


popular 2s. 


and other 


also a_ profusely 


trated edition of The Well of St. Clare, well translated by 

Alfred Allinson. 

addition to the bookshelves of any admirer of the Master. 
MAGDALEN Kinc-HAuy, 


Both these books would make a weleome 


53° 
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Pepys 


M.P. (Macmillen. 5s.) 


The Undying 
Samuel Pepys. By Arthur Ponsonby, 


Tr the 
explain the psychology and once 


very rightest person could have been selected to 


more to proclaim the charm 


of Pepys, it must have been Mr. Arthur Ponsonby. The 
greatest diarist in our literature— and diaries are literature 


is here analysed by our greats 
rk that Mr. Ponsonby 


in a very real sens¢ 
of diaries, and who that knows the we 





has done in revealing to the world the long-hidden treasures 
of so many aimost or quite forgotten iwlish and Scottish 
and Jrish diarists, will deny him the title? With every 
kind of diary at his fingers’ ends, so that paraliel passages 
and modern instances fairly gush out of him, Mr. Ponsonby 


now comes to the examinaiion of the greatest of them: all, 


and while disclaiming any attempt to exhibit Pepys in a 
; 


specially new light. he approaches his subject in a novel way, 
Pepys is portrayed from three points of view: as he was 
known to the seventeenth-century world; the Pepys of the 
eighteenth century (which was no Pepys at all, for his name 
ed on 


rested almost untouc! 


was forgotten and his library 
its shelves); and lastly the real Pepys as the Diary reveals 
him. 

If any reader of this very delightful study is inclined to 
quarrel gently with Mr. Ponsonby, it will be over his present- 
ment of the first phase. Pepys is presented to us as ** com- 


peratively insignificant ” and **a man of no sert of public 


distinction or prominence.’ That surely is a view which 
will not be generally accepted by the lovers of Pepys, which 
means everybody who reads him. From his public oflicial 
position, which earned him the esteem of many important 
people; from the fact that the Universities, the Royal 


Society, and the represented at his funcral ; 
testimony neticed 


John Evelyn; from the many 


Admiralty were 


from the very definite (which will be 


presently) of his friend, 
incidents recorded in the Diary ; and even frem Mr. Von- 
sonby's own presentation of the case — it is difficult to conclude 
that Pepys was insignificant in his own day. That he was 
not known as he really was is another matter: that knowledge 
could only come Jater when the Diary had yielded up its 
secrets. Still, 


its ingenuity, 


there is Mr. Pons nby's poi of view. and 
if it will not command agreement, will certuinly 
excite interest. 

Was the Diary ever intended to be read?) Mr. Ponsonby 
Then why did the diarist take such pains over 
Because 
have not the heart to destroy their most intimat 
Nor had Pepys, whose Diary (says the 


thinks no. 
its preservation ? the great majority of 
‘ 1 

author) was 


a living being as any inanimate written pages can we 





To have destroved it would have been almost sui 


murder or both. 
wife (whose nese he had pulled twice), his office, his friends; 


Those six calf-bound quartos were his 


his dinners and his wine, his dress (being a tailors son and 


ulso a “ striver,” Pepys was always mighty careful of that), 
which all Lo 
down in the pages of the Diary, specially 


wanted to lick the chops of recollection of his shameless 


and his many and distinctly sordid love-affairs, 


not because Samuel 


indecencies, but simply that they were, in an almost wholly 
immoral world, just part of the day’s work. That he sect 
them down in polyglot French-Spanish-Latin-English like—- 
‘Spent an hour or two walking up and down, thinking para 


avoir got out Doll Lane, sed je ne could do it, having no 


opportunity de hazer le, ainsi lost the tota afternoon “— 
was due, says Mr. Ponsonby, in a particularly acute piece 
of analysis, not to * concealment ; it is, so to speak, the shyness 
of the cool recorder who, for the moment at any rate, does 
not share the lust of his other errant self.’ 
series of discriminating and well-sclected 
Diary. 


draw his own character, but in appreciating that character 


Through a 
quotations from the Mr. Ponsonby allows Pepys to 


the Diary should be viewed in proper perspective. Untlinche 


ingly sincere as it is, it is objective throughout: it takes no 
account of the subjective self, which is a true self, too, as it 


absolute honesty Pepys 


. 
has done himself an injustice, for all his failings are in hieh 


struck the outside world. In his 


light, and we are left with only a confused background. out 


j 


of which we are to discern his finer and worthier qualitics. 
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“* The Mirror in the Dusk ’ is a greater novel than ‘ The Valley was 
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«The bald truth about oneself,” says Louis Stevenson, 
“what we are all too timid to admit when we are not too 
dull to see it, that was what he saw clearly and set down 
unsparingly.” Russell Lowell supplements this observation 
with the remark that “the very fact of that sincerity of the 
yuthor with himself argues a certain greatness of character 
And greatness of character was his, though the Diary does 
not obviously show it: yet it is there for him who runs and 
rads aright—something of a bourgeois greatness, perhaps, 
Hfis fame is broad based on his public 
capable 


put stil a greatness. 
work. Stevenson has well said that “to his clear 
head was owing somewhat of the greatness of England on the 
vas. In the exploits of Hawke. Rodney, or Nelson this deac 
Mr. Pepys of the Navy Office had some considerable share.” 
{nd his fame is borne out, too. by the opinion which good 
and worthy men of his personal acquaintance (gnd there 
were such even in Charles II.s days) entertained of him. 
Before we condemn Pepys. as some have done, for an ass 
and a coward, and a vain little sensualist in a periwig, there 
should be pondered the words of the upright John Evelyn 
concerning one who “had been for near forty vears my 
particular friend: May 26th, 1703. This day died Mr. Sam 








Pepys, a very worthy, industrious, and curious person, none 
in England exceeding him in knowledge of the Navy. He 
was universally beloved, hospitable, generous, learned in 
many things, skilled in music, a very great cherisher of learned 
men of whom he had the conversation.” 
Every word of this eulogium is true— even Mr. Ponsonby 
accepts it with but small deduction: and when we want to 
should not forget that Pepys-Jeky Il 


existed with Pepys-I!vde, who kicked his cook in the back- 


get at the whole man, we 


passage Of his house and was only sorry because a foot-boy 
saw him do it. mi ws Ge De 


The Mystery Ships 


My Mystery Ships. By Re: Admiral Gordon Campbell, V.C., 
D.S.q. (Hodder and Stoughton. 20s.) °° 
Atrnoucn the facts about the mystery, or Q, ships whitch 
hunted submarines in the War are fairly well known it is a 
notable event in naval literature to have the story told by 
Admiral Gordon Campbell. who was the most famous of the 
mystery ship captains. Sir Lewis Bayly, who writes a preface 
to the book, says that 
thirty mystery captains who could stand the strain for more 
Admiral Campbell 
hook of this sort we prefer it to be s« 


than a vear. writes artlesslv, but in a 
artifice might casi! 
spoil the sense of reality or genuineness. 
The Duke of Wellington's press about 
courage “ has less power to 


Great War 


strains. 


* two in the morning 
rill than it used to have. The 
brought many new and hitherto unimagined 
Among all the situations of unrelieved strain what 
culd have been worse than that of the crew ofa mystery ship % 
The ship was a converted merchant vessel, having all the 
weapons of war hidden or disguised. 
ordinary trading 


She appeared to be an 
vessel. In order to induce a submarine to 
come close enough to be dealt with satisfactorily it) was 
generally essential for the mystery ship to allow herself to be 
torpedoed. She was a kind of live bait. But deliberately 
waiting to be torpedoed was only a small part of the strain. 
It was useless to fire at a submarine’s periscope : not only was 
it a very difficult object to hit but even if it were hit the 
submarine would be little damaged and would instantly 
disappear. How necessary it was to bring a concentrated 
short-range fire on 2a submarine in order to make sure of 
sinking her was proved by the experience of the merchant 
steamships armed with a single gun. Not one of these ships 
ever sank a submarine. 

The procedure of a mystery crew after their vessel had been 
torpedoed was reduced to a fine art. A number of them. 
Ttepresenting such a company as the vessel might be expected 
to carry, escaped in the boats. They were the * pani¢ party.” 
The executive officers and gun-crews remained hidden on 
board and had to wait silent and motionless, with the ship 
perhaps sinking under them, until the submarine became a 
“sitter.” While thus waiting the ship might be torpedoed 
& second time or have shells poured into her. At last the 


tight moment came and then down Crashed the screens 


Admiral Campbell was the only one of 
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(fesembling deck fittings) which covered the guns ; the white 
ersign was run up, and every gun that bore upon the sub- 
* loosed off.” 

There is no more difficult and subtle subject of study in 
war than the art of deception. Unless the deception be 
effective all the time and the forethought spent upon it have 
Sometimes a ludicrously small point may have 
Armies 


marine was 


been wasted. 
been overlooked, yet it “ gives away the show.” 
which supposed themselves to be hidden have often been 
“given away” by the flight of agitated birds. Admiral 
Campbell's narrative proves the extraordinary care which 
was taken to make deception successful, vel there were slips. 
The words of command were to be 
then either " Torpedo hit,” or 
Torpedo hit * the panic party was to begin panicking, 
but the first time his ship was torpedced the explosion made 
it so obvious that she had been hit that it never occurred to 
him to say * Torpedo hit! He could not understand why 
the panic party did not at once get to work. He asked why 
The reply was, * waiting 


Torpedo coming : and 

. 
Torpedo missed.” On the 
words * 


they were not rushing for the boats. 
for the order, * Torpedo hit, sir.” 
It was not till latey that Admiral Campbell planned pre- 
cautions against the mischance of the enemy's first torpedo 
accidentally revealing the guns or otherwise betraying the 
{ the ship. He rehearsed two distinct abandon- 
party, and 


character o 
ments of the ship: first, that of the panic 
secondly, that of the gun crews, who must seem to have 
thrown up the sponge. The scheme was that enough men to 
man two guns should still be left behind. The action of the 
panic party had been brought to perfection in the early stages 
of rehearsal. The boats were lowered anyhow—one of them 
always end upwards. One man was to be visibly left behind. 
He was to shout dismally. A boat would then come back to 
take him off. A finishing touch was the carrying away by 
the panic party of a stuffed parrot in a cage. 

Admiral Campbell! savs that it has been supposed that the 
crews were picked men. Really the necessity of secrecy made 
careful selection impossible. In his first mystery ship many 
of the men had no idea till they were fairly at sea cn what 
kind of adventure they were engaged. If they had been told 
leaked out. The few naval 
officers in the ships had to dress themselves as * tramp 
suitable for the part they 


the secret would probably have 
officers. Even when buying kit 
had to cover up their tracks in order to avoid suspicion. 

No mvster\ ship could be allowed to bear the same appcar- 


ance for more than a very short time. Submarines haunted 
a particular piece of coast, and if they had seen the same 
tramp patrolling these waters day after day the cat would 
have been out of the bag. It was the practice to change the 
appearance of the ships after dark by repainting the funnels, 
by changing the neme and her port of registry and so on. 
As for the crew. it was essential to cultivate an outer 
} 


slackness within which there was a hidden but rigid disciplin« 


For the misinformation of casual enlookers the crew were 
encouraged to lounge about the decks, to smoke anywhere, 
to spit cn the deck, and to bear themselves with a certain 
casualness or easy affability towards their officers. ‘The 
language of the Mercantile Marine instead of that of the Navy 
had to be acquired by the naval officers. 

It would spoil Admiral Campbell's. descriptions of his 
various fights to summarize them. but we must refer the 
Admiral 
Campbell had to take a decision which will make the reader 
eatech at his breath. A fire in 
had been terpedoed was bound to cause an explosion of the 
Admiral Campbell knew that 
for the submarine to 


reader in particular to the * Dunraven’s’ fight. 


the stern of the ship after she 


cordite within a few minutes. 
he must wait more than these few minutes 
come into the If he waited he condemned the 
gun crews in the stern to apparently certain death. But 
obviously it was his duty to wait onany reasonable balance of 
He did wait. The gun 
By a miracle not one of them was killed. 


right position. 


gain and loss in the objects‘of the War. 
crews were blown up. 

It is a technical question whether the mystery ships, which 
accounted in all for eleven submarines, jus¥fied their employ- 
ment. On the whole it seems that they did. They damaged 
and by causing them to rely 
latterly the sub- 
inarines did not dare to core near even innocent-looking 


the moral of submarine crews, 
more upon torpedoes than upon gun fire 


vessels Jessened their destructiveness, 
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OLD SEA PAINTINGS 
The Story of Maritime Art as depicted by the Great 
Masters. 
ty E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, author of Old Ship Prints, ete. 
With 15 illustrations in colour’ and 95 in black and white, mainly 
from the Macpherson Collection. £2 2s. net. 
Also a special edition on hand-made paper with three extra plates 
in photogravure hand printed in colour, limited to 100 numbered 
copies. £5 5s. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
FLORENTINE PAINTERS 


Sy Sir DOMINIC COLNAGHI. Edited by P. G. Konopy and 
Se_wyn Brinton. £3 3s. net. 

An indispensable work of reference to all students of the great 
period of Florentine painting. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
The Man and His Work 


By HALDANE MACFALL, With 13 illustrations. 15s. net. 
Also a special edition on h and-made paper, with six extra plates, 
limited to 100 numbered copies. £2 2s, net. 


, MANON_ LESCAUT 


By the ABBE PREVOST. Translated by D. C. Moytan. With 

11 full-page drawings and two end-papers by ALasTarr, and an 

introduction by Artuvr Symons. Limited to 1,850 numbered 
copies for sale in England and America. £2 2s. net. 


SELECTED POEMS OF SWINBURNE 


With 12 full-page illustrations in photogravure and numerous 
illustrations in black and white by Harry Ctarte and an 
introduction by Humbert Wotrr. £1 Is. net. 


- CANDIDE 


and Other Romances. 
By VOLTAIRE. Translated by Ricuarp ALpiIncton. With 12 
full-page illustrations in photogravure and numerous illustrations 
in black and white by Norman Tearpy. 21s. net. 


THREE GIFTS 


An Arab Love Story. 
By MONSIEUR DE LA HARPE. Published in Paris in 1780 
and now done into English by Sir Frank Swetrenuam. With 5 
illustrations in colour by MARILLIER reproduced in facsimile from 
the original French edition. Limited to 1,500 numbered copies. 
12s. 6d. net. 


. So r 
COLLECTING ANTIQUES 
W. G. MENZIES. Illustrated. 25s. net. 
An invaluable reference book for all interested in old pictures, 
china, furniture and engravings. Written particularly for the 
amateur who enters the field of collecting entirely ignorant of his 
subject, the more advanced student will find much that will be of 
value to him. 


SIR MARTIN FROBISHER 


By bad | McFI 
of “THE GOLDEN 
Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net. 


MOONLIGHT, GIRAFFES 
FRYING-PANS 


By SELMA WHITEHOUSE. Illustrated. 7s. Gd. net, 
A record of “ picnic-adventure ” in Darkest Africa, 


MEN ARE LIKE THAT 
Teing the Adventures of an ~~ Conscript in Russia, 
Armenia and oy & aucasus. RKe@fated to and retold by LEONARD 
MSDEN HARTILL. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE DRAGON AWAKES 
By A. KRARUP-NEALSEN, 
A vivid picture of China during the Revolution. 


Fully iliustrated, 
12s. 6d, net. 
THE NEWGATE CALENDAR 


Comprising interesting Memoirs of the most notorious characters 
who have been convicted of outrages on the laws of England, with 
speeches, confessions and last exclamations of sufferers. A selection, 
With an introduction by HENRY SAVAGE, Illustrated from 
contemporary portraits and woodcuts. 12s, 6d. net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF SCHOOL 


A selection of English Poems on School, Schoolhoys and School- 
masters, oo. and edited, with notes and an introduction, by 
Cc. S. HOLDER 7s. 6d. net. 
A feature of the book is the representative collection of school 
songs which have never hitherto been printed all together. 
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RONALD KNOX. 
ESSAYS IN SATIRE. 


288 pp. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





And in an Edition limited to Two Hundred and 
Fifty Copies printed on Handmade paper bound 
in full buckram and signed by the Author, 21s. 


CONTENTS! 
I.. Humour and Satire. 
II. Reunion All Round. 
IfI. Absolute and Abitofhell. 
IV. A new Cure for Religion. 
V. The New Sin. 
VI. Studies in the 
Holmes. 


Literature of Sherlock 
VII. A Ramble in Barsetshire. 

VIII. The Identity of the Pseudo-Bunyan. 
IX. The Authorship of 
X. Materials for a Boswellian Problem. 
XI. Jottings from a Psycho-Analyst’s Note- 

Book. 
A Forgotten Interlude. 
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THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 
By ALBERT MATHIEZ 
Professor of Modern History at the University of Dijon 
Author of “ The Fall of Robespierre and other Essays.” 
Translated from the French by CATHERINE ALISON 
PHILLIPS. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
Albert Mathiez ranks among the two or three outstanding 
authorities on the French Revolution. In this work, 
admirably documented by his personal investigations of the 
men of the Revolution and supplemented by a surprising 


abundance of fresh information, he throws new light upon 
conditions and events hitherto left partly or wholly obscure. 
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With diagrams, 5s. net. 
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Films 


Messel. (Benn. 12s. 
By Ernest Betts. 


6d.) 


This Film Business. By R. P. 
(Kegan 


Heraclitus, or the Future of Films. 
Paul. 2s. 6d.) 


The Past, Present, and Future of | 
| 


Tur first scene to be photographed by a motion-picture 
camera, invented by Edison in 1893, was a certain mechanic 
in the Edison works, engaged in sneezing. This short and 
comic scene—for the mechanic was a jester— was 
eminently suitable for the fifty feet of film, which was all 
it was at first possible to handle. Although the kinetoscope | 
eamed the popularity it deserved, it was a tantalizing toy, 
for it was enclosed in a box and only one person could enjoy | 
jtat a time. It was not until 1896 that a screen projector 
was invented. 


born 


In Europe, Mr. Messel tells us in his admirable historical | 


sketch, the film was also a great success. 
new industry received a * 
bazaar, favoured by the 
had been decided to have a cinema as a special attraction, 


aristocracy of France, 


» the film caught fire and the temporary building, in which 


the bazaar was held, together with about a hundred and eighty 
of the flower of France, were burned to the ground. After 
this disaster the film was not considered a suitable entertain- 


ment for “‘nice~” people. It tock several years for the 
cinema to recover from this social rebuff. But before the 
War the coloured Delhi Durbar tilm hed keen shown in 
England, Sara Bernhardt had graced a French screen and 
in Italy Quo Wadis had been made. With the War the 


production of films in Europe came to a standstill, which is 
the chief reason for the small output of European films to-day. 
In America the film industry developed along more peaceful 


lines. When the music hall public began to tire of the screen 
“turns * of trains in motion, boxing matches or babies at 
their food, the story film was introduced. At the same 


date, in 1903, there was another interesting and amusing 
experiment in the film world, known as Hale's Tours : 


*Hale’s Tours and Scenes of the World took the 
entirely novel side-show It was esconced in a theatre of its own ; 
asmall building which simulated a railway carriage down to the 
motion of the wheels and the placement of the seats. Ther 
auniformed attendant at the door. He wore a peaked cap and 
brass buttons, and took the part of ticket-collector. At the far 
the hall, for such in truth it a changing panorama 
of scenery was projected before the audience. It was a moderately 
sful illusion of travel. . The Tour depended for its 
success on the railway-carriage atmosphere.” 


form of an 


was 


end of Was, 


succes 


The cinema theatre materialized out of the Hale railway 


coach, 


But in 1897 this | 
slap in the face,” for at a charity 
where it | 


Mr. Messel covers a considerable amount of ground in his | 


book. 
for the peculiar Jack of subtlety in the sentiment expressed in 
He thinks that the cowboy of the Wild West 


He expounds a rather improbable theory to account 


American films. 


typifies the American race, and that the whole psychology | 


of American films is based upon the idea of the wild he-man 


who, after making his pile, is rewarded by getting his girl. | 


Although Mr. Messel has nothing very new to say about | 


films, This Film Business is excellent reading, written with 
genuine enthusiasm, and his descriptions of films, for instance 
of the great Russian masterpiece Potemkin, have never 
been better done. 

Mr. Ernest Betts sets out to write a forecast of the future of 
films. He touches upon so many subjects in connexion with 
the cinema in his book—necessarily lightly, for the book is less 
than a hundred small pages in length—that he does not 
expand fully any one of his many interesting ideas. 

As an artistic medium, the film, in his view, has a great 
future. At present, however, the medium is equipped with 
a technique far in advance of the creative idea which should 
lie behind it. 

“We have a means of expression presented to us before the 
desire to express, the orchestration before the music, the telescope 
before the star. What we want is creation itself, the moving 
picture, characters in action, rhythm, architecture and design in 
motion, drawn out into lines, gathered into forms and shadows, 
and hung out in splendour. Mankind moving about in order.”’ 


Mr. Betts emphasizes the moral and ethical influence which 


the cinema exercises—a subject which has never been 
Scientifically investigated. He attacks the American film 
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A Record of Remarkable Friendships 


THE COLVINS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS 


By E. V. LUCAS. 
I]lustrated. 21s. net 


Memories of the late Sir Sidney Colvin and of Lady 
Colvin, with a selection of the letters written to them by 
R. L. Stevenson, Mrs. R. L. Stevenson, Conrad, 
Henry James, Andrew Lang, W. H. Henley and others. 


GENERALLY SPEAKING 
By G. K, CHESTERTON. 6s. 


variety of subjects 


net 


A new collection of essays dealing with a 
in Mr. Chesterton's wise and whimsical way. 


AND O. E.: A Volume of Drawings 
By “ FOUGASSE.” 10s. Gd. net 
A new volume of humorsous drawings from Punch which 
will please ‘ Fougasse’s™ admirers in spite of 
and “ omissions,” if any. 


WONDERFUL OUTINGS 
By E. V. KNOX. ' Evoe i 5s. net 
Another merry volume of humorous sketches collected by 
*Evoe™ from Punch and other sources. 


MORE LITTLE HAPPENINGS 
By J. JEFFERSCN FARJEON. 3s. 6d. net 


A further collection of humorous sketches by the author of 
“More Little Happenings.” 


THE DAYS OF OUR YOUTH 


and other Essays 
By HAROLD P. COOKE. 


“An _ attractive and enjoyable miscellany.” 
“The same quiet humour that pervades Charles Laml 
Daily N ews. 


ENGLAND, FROM WORDSWORTH 
TO DICKENS 
By R. W. KING, M.A. 6s. 


A volume of the English Life in English Literature series. 
It contains extracts in prose and verse from standard authors, 
illustrating the social, political and economic history of the 


age. 


BOOK OF BROADSHEETS 


With an Introduction by GEOFFREY DAWSCN, 
Editor of The Times. Second edition. 7s. 6d. net 
A selection from The Times’ Broadsheets, issued for the 
beguilement of our troops during the war, containing extracts 


from the best English literature. 


“ errors 


3s. Gd. net 
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on the ground that it has “ doped the world with rotten juices. 
By a strength of purpose which is staggering, and its one 
superb virtue, it has flung at us year by year, in unending 
deluge, its parcel of borrowed stories and flashy little 
moralities.”” He does not give sufficient credit—where credit 
is certainly due—to American technique and efficiency of 
production. 

In 2028, we are told, most houses will ke equipped with a 
telclilm apparatus, which Mr. Betts thinks will probably 
be used for Government propaganda purposes ; the film will play 
a prominent part in education, and we shell have posters 
something like this: “ Newton may have a headache, but 
there is no reason why you should have one. Laws of gravita- 
tion now showing. Also next week Thursday's Revolution 
in Mexico, relayed pre-televisually from Vera Cruz.’ Mr. 
Betts looks forward to the day when we shall be able to 
see “mumps in slow motion”! 

Heraclitus is an entertaining little Look, full of sparkling 
and original ideas, which should stimulate Wardour Street 


to a more serious consideration of the artistic and moral 
aspects of the film industry. 
14 . +) : 
Educating” Animals 
Aimost Human. A Study of Thinking Animals. By Carita 


Borderieux. (GG. Bell. 


2s. Gd.) 


Ir we are to admit the sincerity of Madame Borderieux, editor 
of Psychica, and to acknowledge ourselves convinced by the 
experiments made by M. Maeterlinck, Herr Krall, Professor 
Ziegler and many others ; then we must confess that the title 
of this book is a little patronizing. 

The first chapter is devoted to an account of the Elberfeld 
horses, who were taught by their first owner, Herr Van Osten, 
to do complicated sums in arithmetic and tq give the results 
by means of taps with the hoof. Herr Krall, who afterwards 
acquired the horses, allowed many public experiments to be 
made, which caused much controversy in the Press of the 














PERILOUS LIFE 
PALESTINE 
by 


ROSAMOND DALE OWEN 
(Mrs. Laurence Oliphant) 


MY 
iN 


Grand-daughter of Robert Owen, “ the 
father of co-operation,” daughter of Robert 
Dale Owen, the American Statesman, and 


widow of Laurence Oliphant, Rosamond 


Dale Owen has had a long and interesting 
life, the details of which she here records 
with a courageous frankness and out- 


spokenness. She is the owner of Arma- 
geddon, or Megiddo, the estate in Palestine 
on which Solomon’s stables have just been 
| excavated, 


12s. 6d. 
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time. Dr. Claparéde, who visited the animals, failed in jj 
experiments and very generously drew no conclusion 
M. Maeterlinck, in his book, “ L’>H6éte Inconnu,” gives 4 
lengthy account of unwitnessed experiments that he made 
He says that he mixed a number of numerical cards, ang 
(without looking at them) placed three on a spring board jy 
front of the horse—‘* a being so mysterious that I actual) 
dared no longer to call him an animal. Without the slightest 
hesitation, he correctly tapped out the number formed by th 
cards.” 

Dr. H. Honel declares that the animal tapped out the fourt) 
root (53) of 7890481, an answer which he did not know himself 
until he looked, for verification, on the back of the pape 
containing the sum. Madame Borderieux attributes Dr 
Claparéde’s failure to obtain similar results, to the fact that 
some people confuse animals. 

‘The remainder of the book deals with the * education ” of 
dogs. The most remarkable 
supplied by Frau Mékel, the owner of a dog named Rolf, 
She says, ~ Our little Frieda obstinately refused to solve th, 
problem 2 plus 2. Rolf came up to me and gazed at me 
intently. I said to him, “Do you know what two and two 
mike ’”’ ‘To my intense surprise he struck four taps with his 
paw on my arm.” He later gave ten taps as a solution of the 
problem five plus five—and this with no previous instruction, 
After this, Frau Mokel, in collaboration with Rolf, compiled 
a numerical alphabet, and, according to her evidence, the 
learned not only to count accurately, but to tap out 
In another chapter the 


anecdote of this section jj 





dog 
long sentences in reply to questions. 
results of experiments with this dog are recorded. Again 
Dr. Claparéde was unsatisfied with his investigations and the 
illness prevented them being repeated. Dr, 
Ziegler, a professor of zoology, made tests in the presence of a 
On one occasion he took Rolf alone into the kitchen 


dog's from 


solicitor. 


and released a rat from a box that he had brought. Holt killed 
the rat, “ without thinking of devouring him, although it 
was the time of * famine’ July, 1916.” On his return to the 
family, Rolf refused to answer questions. When Frau 


Mokel insisted, he tapped out, * L cannot because of ugly rat, 
Too hot to work. Stupid Ziegler.” 

The author relates many stories of the education of lier own 
She says that he could read her thoughts 
and gave wrong arithmetical answers if she thought of the 
incorrect number. This is to believe than the 
story of the rat, since any dog-owner will admit that di re 


cross-bred dog, Zou. 


more easy 
very sensitive to moods. 

The book arouses scepticism, but in justice to Madame 
Borderieux, we must state that she does not plead for belief. 
She quotes many authorities, whose sincerity we should not 


presume to impugn, and she invites questions, which may be 
addressed to her at 23 rue Lacroix, Paris 18. 
The author concludes with a plea for the protection of dogs 


from the vivisectionist, and adds, ** May all who love animals 
join us in helping our humble friends to emerge from the 
ignorance in which we have always kept them.” 


Does Madame Borderieux really think that we shall benefit 
the canine race by substituting for their marvellous natural 
instincts an elementary education in two of the R's? Why 
should we do it, in any case? Why should we help them 
to emerge from their blessed innocence and infinite know: 
ledge always supposing that we could do so ? 

B. E. T. 





Wien Rome conquered Greece, Greek thought did not lose 
but rather gained in influence. Hellenism pervaded the 
whole Roman Empire, and was to facilitate the spread of 
Christianity as taught by St. Paul. Mr. R. W. Livingstone, 
who has done so much in his earlier books to popularize 
the great writers of chssieak-Greeee, has now compiled 3 
charming selection of passages from the Greek authors of 
the Graeco-Roman age, under the title of The Mission of 
Greece (Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d.). Here we have, in good 
translations, excerpts from Epictet*s, Marcus Aurclius, 
Dion Chrysostom, Plutarch, Apollonius of T'yana—on whom 
Freude wrote a delightful essay—and Lucian, who always 
seems more modern whenever one rereads him. It is all 
excellent reading. 
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THE NEW MAETERLINCK. 
Authorised Translation by BERNARD MIALL, 


THE LIFE OF SPACE 


Five delightful essays on the mysteries of Time and Space and the Fourth Dimension, on the cultivation 


and 
of dreams, on the isolation of Man and the Nature of God. [Ready Tuesday. 6s. 
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PRE-EXISTENCE AND RE-INCARNATION 


by Professor WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSSKI, aathor of The World of Souls, etc. 6s. ‘This Polish philo- 
sopher challenges many of our most cherished ideas about life and immortality, and his views on such 
subjects as sex, materialism, mysticism, etc., bear the impress of a highly original mind, and are as provoca- 
tive as they are interesting. 
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THE USE OF PHILOSOPHY i| 


by Professor J. H. MUIRHEAD, LL.D. 75. 6d. These Californian Addresses deal with a variety of 
subjects—religious, political, social and philosophical—but they are bound together by their philo- 
sophical point of view, which, for want of a better name, might be called idealistic. 
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Some Books 


Mrs. WooLr would like the book, 
Orlando (Hogarth Press, 9s.), to have more than one self. The 


seen), hero of her new 
piographer of Orlando is very different from the pure harmoni- 
ous artist of Wrs. Dalloway and To the Lighthouse. In some of 
Mrs. Woolf’s shorter sketches you catch the echo of an uncanny 
mirth in the upper air ; that 
quietingly in the pauses of this fantastic chronicle. 


sounds dis- 


Orlando 


and elvish glee 
begins as a young Elizabethan noble with roses on his shees, 
holding rosewater for the sick queen, already ashen in her 
eloth of gold. 
emerald, in the great 


He finds his Russian princess, strange as an 


ice-carnival of King James’ time. and 
departs to be Extraordinary Ambassador at Constantineple, 
After a 


period there, he falls into a trance during an insurrection, 


though Nell Gwynn admires his legs. sumptuous 


and wakes a woman. So Mrs. Woolf announces, with an acrial 
derision none is likely to defy. She slips from generation to 
generation, enjoying the society of the Queen Anne period, 
in the dress of both man and woman. Finally, we leave her 
in the wood, receiving her husband from the skies this very 
month of October. The historic passages are extraordinarily 
vivid ; they sound like personal reminiscence. In the earlier 
part the prose sometimes swings into the sombre cadence of 
Sir Thomas 


Browne. Orlando is an enchanting figure. all 


dreams and glamour, such a creature as does appear and 


reappear in the gencrations of some ancient families ; and 
the abiding presence of his great house, * couched in the 


meadows,” and large as a 
of background. The photographs do not seem to be quite 
with the charming. 
The note of private 


so witty, audacious, and distinguished. 


town, affords him a continuity 


in unison text. though one or two are 


mystification is out of place in a work 


* * * * 

Westward to Mecca, by Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah (Witherby, 
12s. 6d.) is an interesting and original account of a journey 
through Afghanistan (the author is an Afghan and he tells us a 
good ghost story whose scene is laid in his native land) and 
up to Khiva and Samarkand and then across Persia and 
Kurdistan, meeting some amazing adventures by the way. 
The author took a long way round to get to Mecca, for from 
Baghdad he returns to Bombay, where he tells us a fascinating 
story about the extraction of cobra poison for the preparation 
ofanti-venine. The cobra that supplies it is given an egg-flip 
Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah has a sense of style which 
(combined with an intimate inner knowledge of the men and 
places described) makes his book a very pleasant travel story. 
We have had enough of Westerners describing the East with 


as reward. 


cynical or uncomprehending eyes and welcome the East des- 
cribing itself, as it does here, with insight and with humour. 
” * * * 

The best idea of Robert Paltock’s classic The Life aud 
Adventures of Peter Wilkins (Dent, 21s.) may be extracted 
from the title page, 
adventures of his hero and of his 
a subterraneous Cavern into a kind of new world ; 


whereon the author enumerates the 
wonderful passage through 
his there 
meeting with a Gawry or flying woman, whose Life he pre- 
served, and afterwards married her, his 
Conveyance to the Country of Glums and Gawrys, or Men and 
Women that fly. 
Country.” It will be new reading to many, and even those 
who admit, with the reviewer of 1750 that * It 
the illegitimate offspring of no very natural conjunction, 
like Gulliver's Travels and Robinson Crusoe,” will surely agree 
with Leigh Hunt as to its beauty, and with Charles Lamb that 


extraordinary 
Likewise a 


description of this strange 


seems to be 


without being beholden to 
Paltock is vital 
His writing has no motive 


we have “ classics of own 
insolent Greece or haughty Rome.” 
than Defoe, and kinder than Swift. 

but pleasure. Mr. Edward Bawden’s ridiculously fantastic 
illustrations exactly match the spirit of this captivating book, 


our 
more 


Balls and Assemblies (John Lane, 3s. 6d.) contains extracts 
from the work of Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, Maria Kdge- 
worth, Susan Kdmonstone Mitford. Tt 
provides excellent fare for those of weak literary digestion, 
who prefer to take their classics in small doses. Mr. Brimley 


Ferrier, and Mary 


Johnson writes the introduction and traces the careers of 


Fanny Burney (the pioncer woman novelist) and of her 
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contemporaries and followers. Fanny Burney was the first 
novelist to ** drop the moral.” She wrote halfa page of Evelina 
a day, and tried to crown her first success by imitating the 
stately periods of Dr. Jolinson. 
* *k * - 
Those who have enjoved Lady Paget's former volunics of 


reininiscences will enjoy also these more intimate recollections 
which she has just published as The Linings of Life (by Wal- 


Lady Paget. Iurst and Blackett. 2 volumes, 2is. cach). 
The book is rather long, but it covers many years and many 


purge, 


srande vie” in 
Born 
brought up among German nobles, 
very simple and homely, despite their pride. 
Sir Augustus Paget, who was our 


changes of fashion, deseribing ** /a many 


countries on its domestic side. in Saxony, she was 
been 
As the wife of 


Ambassador both at Rome 


who seem to have 


and at Vienna. she came across all the conspicuous people in 
most of the capitals of Europe, and heard all that was to he 
heard about them. Whether Lady Paget 
men of genius in studio or study, or to Italian and 


introduces us to 
Austrian 
peasants, in heavenly landscapes, or to Prussian grandecs in 


very earthly drawing-rooms, or to Queen Victoria and her 





sons and daughters, we are never bored. 
Be Eo Pe * 

General Maynard shows in his Wurmansh Venture (Lfoddet 
and Stoughton, 20s.) that the original purpose of the British 
expedition to North-West Russia in 1918-19 was to set up a 
new Eastern front which should relieve the pressure on the 
West. prevent the 
ice-free Murmansk 


making the 
The 
author's clear and direct narrative is addressed particularly 


and Germans seizing and 


port of into a submarine base. 
to the non-military reader who will appreciate the General's 
many dilliculties with Bolshevik 

troops, with transport, local labour and the shortage of cash 
to pay it, the fierce and the 
with which he had to operate. 


propaganda among the 


climate, heterogeneous force 
# x * * 

Inasmuch as the mandates system introduced by the peace 
treaties is still widely misunderstood, not only in Europe but 
also in America, Dr. J. Stovanovsky’s able essay on The 
Mandate for Palestine 
It is in the main concerned with the special case of Palestine 
and the Jewish National Home, but it 
denying spirit in which Great Britain, if not other Powers, 
interprets the mandate or trusteeship which it has under- 
taken in the Middle East. As Mr. McNair says in his preface, 
* the mandates system represents the irruption of the idealist 
into one of the periodical world settlements which have in 


(Longmans, 25s.) deserves notice, 


illustraties the self- 


the past lain teo much in the hands of 
men.” Great Britain desires no special advantages from 
the Palestine Mandate but 
the interests of civilization. The cynic may smile and the short- 


so-called * practical 


has assumed responsibilities in 


sighted complain of the trouble and = expense, but 


nations, like individuals, ought 
it is their duty to do them, remembering the old motto, 
** Noblesse oblige.” 


may 
sometimes to do things bev: 


tlise 


* * * * 

Natural humorists are rare, say the publishers of Mr, 
Stanley Salvidge’s Salvaged Trifles (James Clarke, 3s. €d.). 
Hlowever that may be, and although Mr. Salvidge’s sketches are 
uneven in their effects there are gleams of good fun in then all, 
the best of them are For 
“The A.B. which first appeared 
in the Spectator, is a delightful piece. 


and really clever and original. 


instance, of Christmas,” 
Next week we shall review at length Mr. Townroe’s The 


Slum Problem (Longman’s, 6s.). It is the most compact, clear 


and convenient statement yet published of the present 
housing situation in Great Britain. 
(“More Books of the Week” and “General Knoxledge 


Competition” will be found on pages 558 and 561.) 


A Motor Show Competition 
Tut Editor offers a prize of two guineas for the best * Ode 
to a Baby Car” October 22nd. 
should be as brief as possible. 


received before Ientries 
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The Irresistible Athenian ~ 
the 
The Life of Alcibiades. By E. F. Benson. (Benn. 12s. 6d.) the Herms were all found to be mutilated: and though F bee 
Alcibiades would never have stooped to so gauche a pieg§ pet 
of idiocy, the merest connexion of his name with it yway§ Rul 
enough to set his popularity rocking. And a subtler blow ¥ 
was dealt by accusing him of holding a parody of the Eleusinigg § dim 
Mysteries. Whether he was guilty or not—Mr. Benson think § 2 
not, but it was not utterly unlike him—once he had left fof @P 


Iv is curious that from the days of Cornelius Nepos till to-day 
no one except a few uninspired Germans have thought it 
worth while to write a life of Alcibiades. In these times 
when biography and history are considered more ard more 
as things apart, it is well to remember that there is no betier 
illustration to the history of a period than a life of one of its 


most typical, or, better still, its most admired men. Alci- Sicily and his charming presence absent, his encmies could f the 
biades came nearer than any other Greek to the Classical push him into disgrace. rati 


This was the turning-point. Alcibiades could not endur — ¥® 
disgrace, and in his rage went over to the arch-enemy, Sparta, ind’ 
Henceforward his life was a failure. Though for a few Vears var 
he was the most useful friend that the Spartans ever had, § of 
they could never utterly trust him nor he be happy with them, — ™ 
After a while, despite his treachery, his marvellous cleverness E 
secured him a return in triumph to Athens as a_ virtual § 8! 
autocrat ; but Athens too could not believe in him now for & 


Athenian ideal. 

He was physically irresistible, he was well-born and rich 
and spent his riches splendidly, he was exquisitely clever and 
witty and subtle-minded—perhaps the most adroit diplomat 
of all history ; his faults were those that Greece naturally 
overlooked—pride and sensuality and even deceit if clever 
enough were parts of a glorious life; and the obloquy that 
later ages have poured on Alcibiades for his traitorous ter- 





giversations would have surprised the Greeks. Jong. Had he been a lesser man it might have been possible; J 
The Greck was essentially an individualist; the State but when so great a figure falls aside he cannot right himself, J 
existed to help him towards the better life. If instead it He hed become a legend, a living terrible legend, hut no FS 
persecuted him, he would ke stupid not to cross to some Jonger an endurable ruler. And at last all Greece sighed with J ™ 
other State which would appreciate and aid him. Alcibiades relief whe = oe exile he was done to death. = 
was an extreme case, but then he was consciously a great Ii is a splendid significant story, and Mr. Benson tells it FPA 
man. Thucydides was inclined to deplore the excesses of well. Moreover, he has interspersed it with a readable & Pet 
, , 4s account of th: . icated era. the Pel: sian Ws au 
his private life rather than his vagaries as a statesman. account of that most complicated st the Pel ponncean War, § * 
He has taken the Greck point of view, drowning his dis. § & 


In a country so small that every free-born citizen was a 
public personage, so ideal an Athenian was bound to be in 
perpetual limelight. Alcibiades, a wealthy aristocrat by 
birth, was further the ward of Pericles and the best-bcloved 


approval of Alcibiades’ faults in his admiration for his J pm 
brilliancy and charm. He is wise, for Alcibiades’ power lay J ™@ 
primarily in that charm, which never left him, from the § ™t 


pupil of Socrates, whom he probably met at Aspasia’s salop, ge 3 of sgh perry hag — ng pg of = € nd. lhe , 
° ; . ir. Henson is at hi est. rere a hat Ing picture of 0 
It is hardly remarkable that we have, as Mr. Benson points ; er ie ee ee Me crs T 
the exile riding down from his castle retreat to warn the Th 
ig 


out, more information about his youth than about that of 
any other prominent person in history. It was a brilliant 
if unedifying youth; his manifold attractions, his charm 
and his wit soon made him the darling of all Athens; and 
his future promised to be as golden as Greek imagination 


Athenians in vain before Aegospotami; and then the curious § 1 
story of his death. He was living on the charity of Pharna § @ | 
bazus, satrap of Phrygia, when the order went out for his — ™4 
death. One day he dreamed that he was dressed in woman's | 
clothes, while his mistress Timandra painted his face. Two — 


could paint. But across every Greek triumph fell the shadow . ; ‘ 
of Nemesis nights later he awoke to find his house set on fire. Stamping of 
‘ “ . on the flames with his bed-clothes, he rushed sword in hand pos 
At first all went gloriously well. By the time that he was P : en t 
: : pa 5 ; to meet his assailants. They fled :— Ta 
thirty-five, Alcibiades had already for several years filled sa ' a ck “a a as - aie 
ae . SE ae “1h sre . Ane ren from © darkness into which they had vanished 
the highest posts in the State, and filled them brilliantly. there came a javelin, and from another quarter an arrow. He by 
Then, on the eve of his most grandiose scheme, the Sicilian was vividly outlined against the blaze behind him, and now a & ind 
expedition, Nemesis struck. So quickly successful a career shower of weapons sang through the air. He fell and moved J... 
inevitably aroused distrust in the elder statesmen and jealousy 0 ™ore; and they left him lying there, and reported to Pharnabazus I 
y . f % agi that they had dealt with his guest as he had ordered. The fire au 
in the demagogues ; and his enemies managed to implicate died down; Alcibiades had quenched the most of it with mattress | wa 
him ina charge of blasphemy. and bed-clothes, and now, when he did not return to her, Timandra for 
. : . _ ar came out into the still night, and found him lying there, blackened 
2 y ( c *k relig f -Ons g : ey Jia > : ’ 
We are apt to think of Gre k religion as consisting of and bleeding and naked but for the cloak he had wound round he 
carcless homage paid to discredited gods and goddesses whose jis left arm. She wrapped her own garments about hirn, even as lea 
- , ‘ . clei 
deplorable goings-on provided material for tragedians; but he had dreamed, and carried him back into the smouldering house. in 
there was a different side expressed in the * Mysteries.” She held the dear head in her arm and washed the smoke and the . 
oud exaell <—. inal fee indi aan ‘ blood-stains from the face, and with paint and powder restored P 
secret and symbolic rites practised by in:tiates and treated to jt, as the custom was, the semblance of the living. Next day | 
with the utmost reverence ; and, more humbly, there were — she emptied her purse to give him such meet and honourable burial Bu 
holy statues set about the city, notably the * Herms,” statues @8 it could furnish. dr 
of Hermes, which Mr. Benson ingeniously likens to the There is a strange splendour in such an end: it is the in 
Madonnas set about in a city of Mediaeval Italy. One morning — climax of a book which is a vividly human history. me 
ha 
° . ° ° . 
Rationalizat German : 
ationalization in ermany ra 
The New Industrial Revolution. By Walter Meakin. (Gollancz. devices such as combines, cartels, and trusts. He admits to 
9s.) that the word escapes easy definition, and he is perhaps wise r 
, e 2 . . . . . . A . . I 
Tuts is unquestionably one of the very few important hooks in not attempting to define it himself. Every reader of this 
on industrial reconstruction that have been published since book will see that it implies fundamental changes in structure, 
. . 2 . ° . s in 
the War. If most of what Mr. Meakin says is true, the control, and purpose. In his introduction Mr. Meakin 
. ‘ . . . ~ eae . i Wi 
transformation of German industry from collapse to prosperity examines several attempts at definition. He is caustic 
within about three years by means of rationalization about the inaccuracy of some of them, and, though he thinks 
well deserves the title he has given it—The New Industrial a compiete definition of any compactness is impossible, he th 
Revolution. The changes, though different in kind, are as gives the highest marks to the formula adopted by the World It 
great as those brought about by the introduction of steam. Economic Conference in 1927: ‘ Rationalization is under he 
As a narrative the book is enthralling. It explains the stood as the methods of technique and organization designed G 
nature of rationalization in straightforward and lucid English; to secure the minimum waste of either effort or material. IS 
it avoids technical terms, and yet behind the simplicity there It includes the scientific organization of labour, standardiza- Ta 
is a mass of technical information. tion both of material and products, simplification of pro- Is 
Rationalization is a new word, and an ugly one, but it cesses, and improvements in the system of transport and Si 
stands for a reality and is now on everybedy’s lips. According marketing.” tl 
as 


to Mr. Meakin, it is by no means a pseudonym for old industrial Necessity is a fertile mother, and it is not only in the recon- 
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struction of industry that German inventiveness has revealcd 
itself under the pressure of difficulties and restrictions since 
the War. The deliberate elaboration of rationalization which 
began in 1925 was a desperate bid for recovery after the 
period of inflation and after the French occupation of the 
Ruhr. Asin other European countries, the German depression 
yas attributed mainly to over-preduction in relaticn to a 
diminished this disease 
aggravated in Germany by the recent destruction of liquid 
capital and by the disorganization of industry eauscd by 
the French When the first step towards 
rationalization, as now understood, was taken, production 
was already rationed the different 
industries under the quota scheme of the syndicates and 


consuming capacity, and was 


occupation. 


among various works in 


cartels. Nothing was more natural than that the people 
of the Ruhr, in particular, should apply the new word, 
rationalisierung, to rationing. 

But the word has quite grown out of that meaning. It 


to a “rational ~ reasonable methed of 


Mr. Meakin warns us. however, against reading 


js now related or 
organization, 
more theory into the word than it can carry, quite as earnestly 
us against restricting the word to its early 
Changes in American industry since the War 
have been spoken of as But Mr. Meakin 
points out that they differ widely from what has been accom- 
plished in Germany, and that they do not affect the com- 
petitive position of British industry to anything like the 
ame extent. To understand rationalization, as it presents 
itself to the experts who have built it up, we must think 
primarily, not of self-contained establishments but of whole 
Rationalization is not merely an alternative to 
It is not necessary to trustify an industry 
to rationalize it. Nor is it necessary to eliminate all forms 
of competition, or to destroy edministrative autonomy. 
The essential thing is that the sort of competition which 
lads to destructive by 
a policy of common preduction and common sense. This 
be achieved either by complete or partial unification 

whether it is under private enterprise 
or by the closest possible co-operation 


as he warns 
signification. 
rationalization. 


indusiries. 
nationalization. 


price-cutting should be replaced 


may 
it docs not matter 
or State ownershiy 
of all the concerns in an industry. 
possible to have the Germans 
rationalization. 

In Great Britain this preliminary stage has been reached 
by only one industry— the industry. In this 
industry Lord Melchett has adopted trustification as the 
easiest and quickest method. 
shrewd, however, that he is. no doubt. ready to believe other 
ways better for other industries. At all events, it is fortunate 
for British industry that the beginnings of the movement 
here are guided by Lord Melchett, and that the most intelligent 
leaders of trade unionism are apparently willing to help him 
in the firm and well-justified belief that Labour will gain its 
proper share of the increased prosperity. 


On no other basis is it 


what really mean by 


chemical 


His mind is so open and so 


This is undoubtedly an act of faith on the part of Labour. 
But what is imagination for if it does not enable a man to 
draw back in order to leap better? An act of faith. we 
because one of the first effects of rationalization is usually 


say, 
more unemployment for a short time. Experience in Germany 
has proved, however, in every case that the ultimate prosperity 
ofan industry is far greater than it could have been without 
rationalization. The German stepped in and 
voted about £60,006,060 in order to relieve distress in the 
transition stage during which the improvement of plant was 
displacing labour. When each industry had been successfully 
rationalized, the price of articles fell and sales enormously 
Once the critical point had been passed progress 


Government 


increased. 
was rapid, and no industry has looked back. 

Mr. Meakin appeals for the adoption of rationalization in 
this country, where he is confident it would be a success if 
it were introduced whole-heartedly. He rightly suggests, 
however, that the difficulties here would be greater than in 
Germany. The independence of the British manufacturer 
is not the best seed-bed on which to cultivate the crop of 
rationalization. Yet we are sure that Mr. Meakin’s advice 
is sound. Many of our politicians have gone mad about 
Safeguarding, while all the time in many of our industries 
the plant is still seandalously behind the times, and industries 
as a whole are divided into warring elements which might 
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together in order to prevent waste and 
to plan their markets. The cecal and cotton 
dreadful examples. It be that 
could not be transplanted bedily, but we could express 


prosper if they stecd 
industries are 
methods 
the 


may well German 
German idea in our own terms. 

Finally, it 
undoubtedly 
anti-social 
tend to 
workers. If it 


rationalization is 
being ‘exerted in a and 
introduce monopoly-prices, 
antagonize the 
here in that spirit. it 

The good sign of the 
the Council of 


ning question in 


must be remembered that 


capable of ruthless 
would 

and 
adopted 


spirit, which 


hopelessly 


limit consumption ! 
should be 
would fail and would deserve to fail. 
moment is that Lord Melchett and 
the Trades Union are ope 


the spirit of fellowship. 


General 


up the 


Congress 


A Portrait of Two Victorians 


Gladstone and Palmersten. PI: Philip Guedalla. Victor 


Gollancz. 16s. net 
Mr. GueEDALLA has given us a pleasant and useful volume. 
He explains at some length in his introduction the theory of 
biography which has led him to present his velume in a 
particular and remarkable form. He explains to us that he 
considers that the modern Renaissance in the art of biography 
is due to one simple factor--that the modern biographer has 
kept his work short. The Victorians embalmed their chieftains 


in a minimum of two tomes. Gladstone received three, 
Lord Beaconsfield no less than six. “* The indignant manes of 
Victorian statesmen knew no repose until the double ritual 


was complete.” savs Mr. Guedaila. 

These mighty monuments, if ** more enduring than bronze,” 
were for the part unread. Mr. Guedailla has 
explained to us why it was that Victorian biographers, many 
of them men of the talent, Lord 
Morley and Lord Rosebery, were led on to such lengths. 
They attempted, he says. to incorporate huge chunks of the 
papers which any great life must leave behind it into their 


most now 


greatest literary such as 


works. 
* Faded tapes 


family transactions, full of character or the 


itch bo 


enclose 


xes Vawn with State 


indefinable flavour of a period; des} ’ t 
papers; there may be diaries; there will assuredly be 
corre spondence ; and the whole detritus rolled down by a long 
stream of life lies waiting to be read. Half the weakness of * tull- 
length biography ’ comes. I believe, from this misguided effort to 
incorporate a vast legacy of documents in the Life For it is the 
attempt to give us a * Life and Letters ° that is generally responsible 
for the submergence of the Life.” 


The modern biographer, limited by his reader's time to cne 
volume, cannot include such undigested material, much of 


which Mr. Guedalla thinks well worth the attention at any 
rate of the student : 

‘The single volume, though, is not quite enough; since 
leaves unsolved the problem of a statesman’s papers, of that 
Jegacy of documents which often, L have said, deserves a readi 


NEW IDEAS 


In motor lubrication the old idea was 
that oil had to have * body ""—a kind of 
stickiness that made the oil look thick 
when it was poured. 

Now we know that the kind of body 
that matters is the ability to with- 
stand 4,000 to 5,000 r.p.m. at high 
temperatures. 





have this kind of body— 


Shell oils 
body that encourages speed—and, in 
addition, qualities that keep carbon 


deposits to the lowest known minimum. 


DOUBLE || TRIPLE 
SHELL OIL || SHELL OIL 


Be up-to-date Shellubricate 
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For these, I think, there is a method, though it has scarcely found 
general acceptance. Having recorded his subject in a single 
volume, let the biographer put out his papers in extenso.” 

These documents, he holds, give an unrivalled view at close 
quarters of some dead statesmen. They are, he says, the 
* close-ups” of history. This volume is the first practical 
application of his theory. He intends, he says, to publish 
the Palmerston papers of which this is the first volume. He 
has chosen for it the correspondence between Palmerston and 
Mr. Gladstone. As he says, we have few such correspondences 
preserved between two great men at the height of their powers. 
He has presented them to us prefaced by a long commentary 
by himself: then the full text of the letters follows. For 
ourselves, we wish that he had interspersed the commentary 
with the documents, as it is sometimes annoying to have to 
make cross-references in order to explain something in the 
letters. But, on the whole, the letters are interesting in 
themselves and need but little explanation. 

Perhaps the best of the letters is an interchange between 
Palmerston and Gladstone over the formation of the 
Palmerston Government of 1855. Palmerston had _ invited 
Gladstone to join him. This, it will be remembered, was when 
Palmerston was at last sent for by an unwilling Queen in 
response to overwhelming popular pressure. The public 
was convinced that he was the man to fight and win the 
Camean War and that his predecessor, Aberdeen, must be 
thrown out. Gladstone, however, was a great adinirer of the 
virtuous Aberdeen and refused to join the Cabinet because 
Palmerston would not have Aberdeen. He will not join, he 
says, because :— 

** I must freely own that I regard the presence of Lord Aberdeen 
as having been all along, with reference to these absorbing questions, 
a vital element in his Cabinet, at least for those who, like me, find 
in him on the whole the nearest representation of their leanings 
with respect to peace. and of their opinions with respect to the 
Turkish Empire.—You will perceive that I am now speaking not 
of any personal matter, but of that great public question, the 
composition of the Cabinet as a whole, which is the only solid 


foundation of the full confidence necessary to justify the act of 
entering into it.” 


Palmerston replies brilliantly and characteristically (he 














Is YOUR HOME YOUR HOME 


Are you paying rent for vour house? Or are vou 
paying your way to actual ownership? We draw 
your attention to a new house purchase scheme 
by which you may become the owner of your 
house. A moderate payment down, and a quar- 
terly sum in lieu of rent for a number of vears 
buys your house. In the event of your death 
the house beconies the absolute preperty of your 
widow. Write for full particulars of this 
scheme to 
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evidently badly wanted Gladstone, whose great financig| 
ability he well understood) :— 


“It seems to me that your objection to form Part of the Goverp. 
ment which I am endeavouring to construct does not rest upon 
any Difference of Political Principle, nor upon any Diversity of 
opinion upon any practical Question now pressing for Decision 
but is founded upon the apprehension that, at some time or oth, my 
some Question or other may arise upon which for want of the aid 
to be derived from the Counsel of Lord Aberdeen and Lord John 


Russell you may be at a loss for a sufficiently guiding Clue to 4 
right Decision ; or else that the Cabinet may from the same Cause 
be led away to some Decision which you would disapproy Now 
surely the first apprehension is an Injustice to yourself, or it implies 
an assumption which nobody can admit, as to a deficiency your 
own Powers of Investigation and judgement; and the second 


apprehension seems to be the Shadow of a future Shade. , . , 
Can you really reconcile it to the high sense of public Duty which 
has invariably guided your Conduct to refuse to afford tl 
and the Country the justly valued advantage of your publi rvices 
merely because vou imagine that on some future occasion and in 
some possible conjunction of events, which have not yet arisen, you 


Crown 


might find yourself differing in opinion from some Portion of your 
Colleagues in the Government ?” 
Ifow perfect a summing-up of a Gladstonian crisis of con. 


scientiousness is that phrase, ** the Shadow of a future Shade!” 
and how characteristically Gladstone proceeds to allay hig 
scruples and to assume his place ! 

* In my letter of yesterday I said that I regarded Lord Aberideen’s 
presence in his Cabinet as having been all along a vital element 
with respect of the question of war and peace. I now am, as | was 
then, willing to recognise his confidence in the Cabinet as equivalent 
to his presence.” 

The cynical old man must have smiled when he received 
such a letter ; but, all the same, he knew how much it would 
mean to his Cabinet to have the tremendous powers of 
Gladstone at the Exchequer. 

Mr. Guedalla’s commentary is intelligent, but is somewhat 
marred, to our taste, by the oddities of his literary style, 
How terribly unfortunate it is that when a man of talent such 
as Mr. Guedalla wishes to state that Lord Palmerston was 
twenty-five years older than Mr. Gladstone he has to do so 


in this phraseology: ‘** The older man was Palmerston. 
Older, that is, as years are reckoned, by twenty-five.” ‘There 
may be those who find this kind of writing palatable. For 


ourselves, it is almost enough to deny us access to the really 
interesting historical judgments which Mr. Guedalla often 
delivers. How excellent is his remark, for example, that Mr. 
Gladstone was, “as someone said, Oxford on the suriace, 
but Liverpool below.” 

The letters themselves go on over the interminable adimini- 
strations of Lord Palmerston. A very great number of them 
are concerned with the equally interminable struggle that 
raged between the Prime Minister and his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer over the Naval Estimates. Here, for example, 
in 1861, is Mr. Gladstone baying his protest at some new 
extravagance of his chief's.‘ I am obliged to put in a strong 


paper of objection, amounting at one point nearly to 
complaint ” :— 

* This sudden demand for a fresh Naval Outlay of Three Millions 
is made within a fortnight or three weeks of the time when the 


Cabinet had arrived at its decision on the scale of Expenditure for 
the year, and had announced it to Parliament,” &c. &c. &c. 

Nor should the correspondence during the American Civil 
War be left unread, and here undoubtedly the palm of wisdom 
must be given to the cautious Palmerston. Gladstone, it 
is clear, might indeed have involved us in a disastrous recog: 
nition of the Southern States. 


A Great Individualist 


Benn. (Ernest 


The Return to Laisser Faire. By Ernest J. PV. 


Benn. 6s.) 
Sir Ernest BENN’S Individualism is persistent and inimitable, 
and if we do not add that it is irresistible it is only because 
we fear to be misunderstood. Irresistible it 
paper, for no reader could fail to be exhilarated by the keen 
winds of conviction which sweep through Sir Ernest’s writing ; 
but the facts of life prove that Individualism of this type ts 
not only being actually resisted but can hardly be restored 
precisely as Sir Ernest imagines it. He is confident that 
Collectivism is waning and that political man is returning to 
laisser-faire. In part he is obviously right for the latest 
policy of the Labour Party shows that the evolutionary school 
is beating the catastrophic school and that Collectivism, © 


is indeed upon 
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| 
U N T E D L I V E S | They feed upon the memory of the past; they brood 
H A e | over lost vouth and past joys—and the future appals 
them with its prospect of dismal empty years. 
~<—_ - - - 
‘ er Keeping the Mind Young. 

3y JOHN REDWAY. each ue 
, 4 Pelmanism could and would 
to such a degree that the secon 


: ie are thousands of people to-day who are | become as full of interest, activit 
at Ai e't ae , cane | . ie si sar ase 

ae x hau nted lives !—men and women who are | earlier half. Thev possess, if they 
pe so haunted by the brooding shadow of | to that end. but the motive fore 

thenis ee. } Pelmanism restores its efficiency. 
Their thoughts, their actions, their moods, their per 

conalities are perverted and poisoned to a degree which 
tends to make life intolerable to them, and often to others. 
Chiefly it is the middle-aged who suffer in this way, but 


Unchecked, the brooding habi 
hi 


undesirable—namely, mental o 
habits. 


the vounger generation does not escape entirely. But 
whether it comes in youth or in age, it is a very real, a I am not going to enlarge up 
Affliction ! it is almost a disease : | readily recall examples of both. 


yery dreadful ep aye . 
t least, it may be described truly as a mental disorder. , home is that they are the strictly 
This eternal—often unconscious—brooding over the | of a mind which has ceased ite 
past grieving over lost enthusiasms, thwarted ambitions, and which didiis t00 muck on 
and dis sappointed hopes, is not o1 Iv a peril in itself » it Is There is no reason why the 
a peril which menaces the whole after-course of life. There | It is the one organ of our svst 
js many a woman of middle-life, many a man who has cinal adhe: tha Glvenie cl = 
earned for himself the means and the right to live a life | number of men and women are 











of ease and retirement, who from this cause and no other | they are physically old! They 
fnds the future a dismal blank; joyless, flavourless, youthful and healthy by physica 
prospectless. they have overlooked the more 
They endeavour to escape the haunting shadow by— ! activity and exercise. 
excitement ; and after every excitement are thrown back : ; : 
into a still deeper gloom. here, then, is a phase of th oes 
: | Pelmanism, which makes irresistible yusands 
Re-Disciplining the Mind. | who are not concerned with i king 
The way of deliverance does not lie in that direction, | more money. Its value to greater, 
but in that re-disciplining and re-shaping of the mind | because it can restore to ra wha do 
which Pelmanism achieves. bring back the fresh, alert mind of vouth, with its powers of 
Much has been written about Pelmanism, but chiefly in | enthusiasm, its keenness ey interest, and its capacity for 


relation to its value as a business asset. I have no fault | making existence a thing to be desired and enjoyed 
to find with that. We live in a material and hard-fighting 
age, and anything which can be an asset to us in the 

@ . . . . 1 pag . TY : ; ee ait ce 











business or professional field is desirable and commendable. | , Pelmanism is quite simple to follow. is EXcé gly 
But I doubt if anything that Pelmanism has achieved in | Interesting, and only takes up a few minutes daily. 
the direction of helping men and women to earn bigger The books are print ed in a handy “ pocket size,’ so 
incomes and to improve their positions is of greater value | that vou can studv them in "bus or tram or train, or in 
and importance than its peoeenenee of giving fresh, | odd moments during the dav. 
vigorous, healthy tone to the mind that is haunted by the : : any - 
shadow of the pas‘. If, therefore vou Wish— 
In this direction I know of nothing which can so success To strengthen your Will-power, 

fully and completel revi ify and even re-create the mind. | To develop your powers of Concentration, 

Re-create.”” Certainly a big word to use, but quite | To act with foresight and decision, 
properly used here. I speak from observation of many | To become a first-rate organiser, 
cases I have known, where middle-age has suddenly, To develop Initiative and Originality 


its To acquire a strong personality, 

To banish Depression, 

To talk and speak convincingly, 

To work more easily and efficiently, 


almost miraculously, flung aside its glooms and 
despondencies and has assumed and maintained the 
freshness and vigour of mental youth. 
The Man of Forty-Five. To cultivate a perfect memory, 

In particular, I call to mind the case of a man of about To win the confidence of others, 
fortv-five. He had been very successful in business and To appreciate more intensely the beauties of Art and 
had acquired enough means to spend a life of leisure. He Nature, 
found, however, that life had begun to lose its interest ; it To widen your intellectual outlook, 
seeined empty, purposeless. He lost his zest for work, | in short, to make the fullest use of the powers now lying, 
but found no compensating hobby or recreation. perhaps latent or only semi-d 


P . 7 fae ~ — leveloped, in your mii id, you 
maven yom myself m ny : me agro ric : should send at once for a free copy of “ The I flicient 
a course of Pelmanism coniers on those who study and | ind,” which tells vou all about the revised Pelman Course 
follow its admirable precepts, I suggested Pelmanism to : ; 
I 5 


: . : : and shows how you can enrol on specially convenient 
09 a yg the idea hii a long, yan Pek = terms. 

ast adopted it. ithin a vear he was not only himse ae - 

again but mentally stronger—more capable than ever, | __ Write to-day to the Peliman Institt ite, - Pelman 
He attacked—and successfully accomplished—enterprises House, Bioomabury Street, London, W.C.1, and by 
greater than he had ever before attempted ; and not only | return you will receive full agers eatagaten about ‘the Sysvem 
that, but the vigorous freshness of his mind, his bright that has done so much for others and the benefits of 
humour, and his mental courage astonished even me. which are now obtainable by you. 


The greatest field of beneficial work for Pelmanism in <a . 1 , 
: he greate t field ame tage — Call or write for this free book to-day. 
this direction, however, is, in my opinion, amongst middle- ; 
aged women of all social degrees. They, to a far greater Readers who can call at the Institute will be 
one than men. suffer from the ——, ae by cordially welcomed. The Chief Consultant will 
middle life ‘o yusands of them Pelmanisin woul > 2 , 1 ; “47 4} y 

lle li fe. I thousands ot 1 vere n a = be delighted lo have a talk WU (Rein, ARA NO jee 


simply an inestimable boon—if they only knew it. 

Their work in life—the making of a home, the rearing 
and up-bringing of children—is largely completed, and | Overseas Branches : PARIS, 35 Rue Boissy d’Angias. NEW YORK, 
their lives are thus emptied of the hitherto main interest. | 71 Wrest 45th Street. VELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. 


What is there to take its place ? DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road, 


will be charged for his advi 
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W hat Men Talk, About 


* Penny for your thoughts.” “ Funny thing—they really were about a penny.” 
*+«+* “What penny?” “The extra penny an ounce I pay for this Three 


”» 


Nuns.” + * * “Goon.” “I was thinking what stacks of extra pleasure that 


penny buys me—and all the time it’s costing me no more.” « + * H’m?” “ Well, 


haven’t you found this heaven-sent stuff lasts longer than other tobaccos ?” 


x x * 


The rest ts silence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut — Is. 2d. an ounce 


CIGARETTE SMOKERS SHOULD TRY THREE NUNS CIGARETTES, OF FINE VIRGINIA LEAF, 20 FOR 64, 
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“ a 
an immediate demand, is postponed in favour of some inter- 
d 

mediate working arrangement with Capitalism. But of what 


nature is this working arrangement to be? Clearly if Lord 


Melchett has his way, as we hope he will, it will be a form of 


rationalization. 
right 


culmination may be of a 


Whatever view we may take of the sequences in 


rationalization, and whatever the 
process which is still in the making, we must admit that it 
Jops off a considerable part of the creed of the pure Indivi- 
it regulates prices: and 


n though it 


It modifies competition ; 
in to help the Individualist eve 


pass the legislation necessary for 


dualist. 
it calls the State 
merely requires tlic State te 
amalgamations that impinge upon public services. 

e whom 


There is no such tvrant as the bureaucrat, and it ts | 


Sir Ernest denounces directly or by implication upon every 
Sir Ernest's function is to stir up the feclings of his 
become lethargic and to settle 
Whether we accept 
his teaching bodily or not it is all a very strong tonic. He 
himself is the breadcrumb which 
when dropped into a sparkling wine that has become flat 
makes it bubble up again. He admits that he had 
doubts at one time about the wisdom of continuing to use the 
word Individualism, but his doubts have vanished. It is not 
must be 


pase. 
countrymen who are apt to 


down into a drab and monotonous assent. 
to change our metaphor 


some 


‘anti something : 
and Individualism more than any 
ether word policy. The true Individualist, 
according to Sir Ernest, holds that the State cannot find 
employment for anybody unless he makes a resolute effort to 
find work for himself. He rejects as degrading and destructive 
the theory that the State itself can provide. le thinks that 
there is no greater peril than the growing sense of dependence, 
and he believes that this can never be removed until the old 
spirit of Individualism has been restored. 

Sir Ernest sees already a great and growing difference 
between the popular spirit in Great Britain and that in America; 
the American who is taught that life is a healthy struggle is 
encouraged to push, but the Englishman, drinking in the 
narcotic of a vast system of Public Assistance, is encouraged 
to lean. 
the mad doctrines which tend to the limitation of production 
it would be possible within a few months to reverse the 
economic position everywhere and to produce a condition in 


enough, he says, to be you 
positively for something : 


expresses his 


which there would be no unemployment but rather a shortage 
of labour. He 
people do to the figures of unemployment. 


less importance than most 
He believes that 


the list is swelled by people who are occasionally or seasonally 


attaches much 


unemployed and who in the old days would never have dreamed 
of describing themselves as unemployed at all. He mentions 
the case of men employed in seaside garages where they earn 
“good money ~ for part of the year, but are inevitably not 
waited during the dead season. 

At the end of his book, Sir Ernest makes the amusing sug- 
that join the 
Party and turn it into a real Labour Party. 


gestion good Individualists might Labour 


On reflection, 
abandons the that 
1 


Individualists would have fewer opporiunities in party warfare 


however, he idea, because he considers 
than they have now of leavening the whole lump with common 
sense. Certainly it would be good for politicians of all shades 
to read this book. Even those who call themselves Conser- 
vatives are apt to forget that the State is not an abstraction 
but is composed of human beings, and that taxes are not 
paid by the things upon which taxes are levied but by men 


and women. 


An Interesting Puzzle 


(Constable. 10s. Gd.) 


My Life. 


‘ 


By George Lansbury. 
“ALL through my thinking life I have found myself perplexed 
specially my 

preface of 


by the inconsistencies and unrealities of life- 
This 
Mr. Lansbury’s candid and interesting autobiography may be 


own.” sentence which occurs in the 


taken as his text. He is apparently incapable of editing 


either his speech or his thoughts. They arise from his heart, 
Which is obviously a very good one, and are recorded by his 
pen, obviously that of a ready writer, but amidst all this 
spontaneity it is hard to make out his considered opinion. 
jiis parents, he gives us to understand, were young, strong 
working people, who married when his mother was sixteen 


Sir Ernest is confident that if we could get rid of 


r nineteen. They had nine children, long hours 
of labour and no luxuries, 
anv lack 
brought 

envies, as we all do, the great 
to-day. but that though 
children sat en the floor round their teacl 
and 


and his fathe 


but there seems never to have been 


of bread, beef, and becr and cheese—and they 


up their large family very happily. Mr. Lansbury 


educational advantages ol 


SHVS when he went to school the 





} 
i 
learned to read and sum and sing. 


discovered how to use 


write 
. 4 


words and their intelligences were set 


on the read which leads to mental development.” One of 


the greatest influences in his life that of his mother’s 


} 


instilled 


itics 





mother, a Welshwoman. She 





Liberalism, and made her grandson rea 





that of his home and neighbourhood. She was a 


old lady and was, he thinks, responsible * for the strain in 
my blood which on occasions, in spite of myself, forces ine to 
sympathize with, and stand foursquare with, those who use 
force for attaining their ends— methods which in my heart I 
cannot approve.” The grandimother thus throws some light 


upon her grandson's future inconsistencies, for instance the 
amazing fact of his hero-worship of Lenin. 

When his short, but by no 
came to an end Mr. Lansbury began his working life with a 


ineffectual, education 


means 
firm of coal merchants. ‘The work was hard. but his employers 
were kind, and he still remembers the good dinners they gave 
to their little employee. 
soon hear of him in a grocers shop, then as 
hard at unloading coal, then as managing a coffee bar, and 
finally trying his luck in Australia. 

By this time he was happily married. The 
Colonial conditions made the young couple quite miserable 
and they came back at the earliest opportunity. Mr. Lansbury 
took work in his father-in-law’s saw-mill and was glad to live 
in the East End on 30s. a week, plus a house firing. 
During all his youth, he telis us, he belonged definitely to 
the Church of England and lived in great friendliness with 
unreserved 


Always rather a restless spirit. we 


working very 


roughness of 


and 


the clergy. So far as one can gather from his 
statements, his religious position has not materially altered, 
though it has been 
To-day his attitude with regard to his spiritual 
* You who 
mind my 


overshadowed by the ardour of his 
Socialism. 
convictions is often one of apology to the reader. 
take no thought of church or chapel must not 
references to these, because in the days in which I write there 
was no social life outside religious organizations.” 

though not here 
internationalism, 


branch of Socialism, 
explained in practical detail, 
pacifism, the extinction of 
and all differentiation. 
work and ability he“ 


Mr. Lansbury’s 
involves 
capitalism, of commercial 
That by hard 


rese in the world * and became ina small 


class 


competition, 
Way a capitalist himself he frankly admits. He does not. he 
savs, blame those who * take advantage of present conditions,’ 
and he quotes as conclusive a saying of Joseph Fels, a very 
rich American and a close friend, ** I will make as much money 
as I can so as to help to destroy the system which enables 
you and me to get what we don't earn.” 

Local politics schooled the full-blown Socialist for the House 
no doubt, thoroughly enjoved himself. 


him the keenest 
of how he dressed up his daughter to deceive the 


of Commons— where he. 


The suffr: The 





ge dispute gave pleasure. 
account 
police, who actually arrested her as Sylvia Pankhurst, is most 
tells of “rows ~ in the House and 


amusing—though when he 


refusals to apologize he rather loses the reader's sympathy. 
Iie talks much of his tolerance, but really his ideals are 
exclusive. “ Until the day when Mr. Gladstone introduced 
the first Ifome Rule Bill Trish Nationalists behaved in the 
House of Commons as foreigners and strangers in an alien 
land, refusing to take part in any of the social amenities of 
the piace. I believe for them this was the right policy and 
one which it would have been wise for the Labour Party to 
have adopted.” The read 
First. we are told that the writer considers it the 


Russian visits like a romance ! 
greatest 
event of his life ** when he was privileged to see Lenin, this 
whose shabby dress and absence of pride 
Russia, Britain, and the world 
are assured. <A thousand 
in Europe! ‘The great 
le no effort to disguise 


simple wise man,” 
greatly affected his visitor 
need thousands more like 
Lenins! Several for every 
man in his impressively plain clothes mac 
the fact that speech was not free, or that the Press was fettcred, 
lived stern 


him, we 
country 


or that the workers under discipline. Ile 
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proclaimed himself an atheist and said that religion was the 
curse of the world, and responsibie for the capitalist system. 
Yet our author, a Christian Socialist, lover of liberty, fell 
down and worshipped him. 

When Mr. Lansbury paid a second visit Lenin was gone. 
He was delighted with all the reforms he saw——especially the 
wonderful prisons and pleasure palaces and the signs of 
equality and liberty—-not to mention revenge. He, however, 
admits that the efforts to bring back to civilization many 
thousands of homeless children still need speeding up. In 
fact, the glamour is a little gone. “ No one now thinks that it 
would be possible for a man holding my views to join the 
Communist Party.” For one thing, * religion, though every- 
where allowed to be practised, is more hated than ever.” But 
Lenin is not forgotten. ‘ In prison, in workshop, in factory, 
in barracks, on board the warships, wherever two or three 
are gathered together, there is a Lenin’s Corner where young 
and old, men and women mect to learn how to live.” 


The Modern Book 


Modern Book Production. (The Studio. 30s.) 


Tue editor of the Studio is to be congratulated on having 
presented in a comely quarto examples of the arts of the 
printer, illustrator and binder in many countries, with 
short essays by writers of the several nationalities included. 
The Sivdio published a similar survey in 1914 on the eve of the 
War. and those who remember it will see that the revival of 
interest in book production was not crushed by the long 
conflict but continues unabated. The new volume contains 
a good deal that is fantastic, eccentric, or even grotesque, 
but in the main it testifies to a marked improvement in the 
design and printing of the ordinary book, not merely in England 
and America, but also in Germany. France and elsewhere. 
Bibliophiles may find pleasure in the products of special presses, 
but it is far more important that the average publisher should 
be taking thought for the appearance of his wares and that the 
average printer should be giving attention to new founts of 
type and to the decorative effect of the printed page. We 
ure not at all sure, indeed, that the best publishers cannot 
give points to the private and semi-private presses, whose 
work tends to be unduly elaborate and to take little account of 
the reader's needs. William Morris’s Kelmscott Gothic has 
often been criticized —by the plain man—as illegible. The 
private printer who, as in one or two cases here, gives a solid 
page of type without a single paragraph to break the mass 
must be pronounced guilty of a gross error of judgment, for 
books are meant not only to be looked at but to be read. On 
the other hand intelligent publishers are more and more 
inclined to use a good bold type, such as Caslon old-style or 
Garamond, or Imprint, and to insist on a reasonable abundance 
of paragraphs—unless they have to deal with an author like 
Mr. Bernard Shaw whose ideal is an unbroken page with the 
lines close set so that they dazzle and perplex the eve. Type- 
designing is a most difficult art, and it cannot be said that any 
of the new founts is an unqualified success. Mr. Graily 
Ilewitt's “ Treyford ” fount for the Oxford University Press 
has been much praised, but it is not elegant and the * y ” 
is to our thinking a misshapen Ietier. The happiest of the 
new founts are frankly adaptations of old founts; even 
Bodoni's spidery letters, somewhat modified and sobered, are 
now in fashion once again, and some German designers have 
gone back to Fust and Schoeffer and the Mazarine Bible for 
inspiration. 

As one turns the pages of this sumptuous volume, one sees 
each nation’s characteristics reappearing in its printed books. 
The selection of Iinglish books is fairly made and is on the 
whole dignified and businesslike. The American books are 
sometimes excellent, sometimes the reverse; the average 
standard of workmanship is assuredly not that of Mr. Bruce 
Rogers as yet. France is represented by some delicate and 
graceful work and by a few clever novelties. Germany is 
seen to advantage ; while some of her printers are remarkable 
only for a calculated oddity or audacity, most of them are 
doing admirable work, at once scholarly and attractive. 
A page from the late Field-Marshal Molike’s memoirs ought to 
have been reproduced : it is assuredly one of the most beautiful 
books produced in our time. The Seandinayian and Italian 


— 


books all reach a high level of good design and sound technique, 
The most advanced work, not always satisfactory but full o 
new ideas, is that of Czechoslovakia. Modern printers woul 
do well to keep their eyes on Prague. Even Vienna is leg 
revolutionary in respect of lay-out and decoration than the 
Czech capital. Book illustration generally 
because the old woodcut is regaining favour; nothing ele 
accords so well with a page of type. The popularity of the 
* jacket,” or paper cover of a cloth-bound book, has given 
the inventive designer a new field for his talents, and the 
volume rightly includes a number of these ingenious and 
umusing trifles. As the purpose of a * jacket ~ is to attract 
attention to one book among many in a bookseller’s window 
or on a counter, it may well be gay or startling. and some of the 
examples given certainly deserve these adjectives. We 
should award the prize for charm and originality to a German 
cover-design in pale shades of brown, orange and yellow with 
a ship and palm trees stamped in gold, for The Spanish Island, 
but it is not quite clear whether this is for a mere * jacket” 
or for a paper-bound book. The 
study by our publishers and printers and indeed by al! who 
care for the externals of a good book. 


is im TOVIng 
j ing 


volume deserves careful 





Sport and Wild Life in Ireland 


Irish Bogs. By J. W. Seigne. 
Tue author of this delightful book loves a 
sane, Clear-sighted love. and 
sees the deficiencies, too, but hopes for better days when game 
may be better preserved. 
store of useful facts, advice, experience in shooting, fi 
and hunting. 
always open for the beauties and humours of the scenery and 
the people. In Connemara he notices the wild flowers, 
Dabeoc’s Heath, London Pride, and the true maidenhair. He 
notes the wonderful colours of a bog in sunshine, and by the 
banks of the Awbeg finds time to recall Spenser's life there 
and his appreciation of a good trout stream. 

Trish Bogs should persuade many sportsmen to come to 
Treland, and those who know it already will love to compare 
notes mentally with the author. 
practical guide by one who lives in the Free State and knows 
all about it. 

The admirable illustrations which 
press increase the value of the book to anyone who loves nature, 
and the author is one who can love birds as well as siiwot 
them. He deplores the passing of the bittern. °° While cross 
ing a Connemara bog in June 1926, IT got a brief glimpse 
through the rushes of a bittern. 


(Longmans, Green and Co 
Treland wit! 
He sees what sport she can offi 


He sets out chapter by chapter a 
ung, 
But he is a romantic sportsman with an eye 


Saint 


It is a sportsman’s book, a 


accompany the letter. 


Years ago these interesting 
birds were common enough in Trish bogs, and Goldsmith was 
familiar with the bird’s solitary habits and peculiar booming 
note. But it 
hands of ‘the lout with a gun, and hardly a year passes 
without several instances being reported of the bittern trying 
to return to her bogs only to be promptly shot. 
in Co. Kerry as recently as February, 1928.” 

The author notes too the diminution of the red squirre! in 
Ireland. I can remember their coming to take nuts from a 
windowsill in a house outside the Phoenix Park, Dublin, and 
a free fight that ensued in the dining-room between two 
squirrels. But that was years ago, and I have not secn a 
squirrel In many days of wandering in Kerry and Doncyal 
and in the West. 

This is a comforting book to any dweller in the Free State, 
for it assures the reader that Ireland still has the things that 
make life most blessed to many people ind 
fun. 


has shared the fate of other rare birds at the 


One was shot 


beauty, sport, 


Some Views on the Prayer Book 


The Review of the Churches (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 3s.) is 
always a fresh and interesting periodical, giving in a unique 
way definite information about the movements of thought in 
Christian bodies all over the world. The October number is of 
more than usual interest, since it contains a whole series of 
articles on Church and State, arising out of the rejection of the 
Sook by the House of Commons. The 
Gloucester discusses the complexity of the problem. 


Prayer Bishop of 


In his 
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“TWO MONTHS AGO I KNEW 
NO FRENCH.” 


Interesting Letter from Reader Who Has Adopted | , 
The New Pelman Method of Learning 
Languages. 
efficacy of the new Pelman 


An interesting tribute to the 
German and Italian 


method of learning I’rench, Spanish, 
without using English has just been received in the shape 
from a reader who is taking the Pelman 
It runs as follows :— 
en yet t » early to re 
ld be unfair not to take 


of a letter 
French Course. 

“Tt is, perhaps, e\ 
as a whole, yet it wou 


view your Course 


this occasion ot! 





HAMPTONS’ 


iuslraled herewith. 
hundreds of small coppc red springs, each one in a cparate 


MULTI-SPRING MATTRESS 


Mz ittre 


A very resilient ss composed of 


ilico pocket. ‘The mattress is layered with hair or wool 
pp and bottom and covered in a strong uuion t Mace 


in three qualitic 











appraising it. In place of generalisations, let me take my 
ow n expcrience, 
“Quite recently an odd volume of Boursault’s comedies, 
written under the blaz ( \Molier sun, and therefore not a oe Wool tHe. %. 2 tuffed | No. 16. , 
read much now, came into my hands. It had been rescued in| ctuffed — te p and fais aed) Geena atatied) the 
1916 from the library of Peronne in the Somme battles. It | | lira ; er 
lated 1824, and I shall : he thrill of Phe aga a. re 
s S iin er org ] 7 ) € Ing ON | oe : ‘ 7 ; - 
— eo leno nag tee Fy Phe tarill oF Seeing On | aft. gin. £410 0] 2ft. Gin. £510 0] 2ft. tin. £8 2 6 
the title-page ‘Imp rimeur du Roi are a: 5 5 ol af i. | er oa « 
“So near, then, seemed the Revolution, the ebb and flow of aft. hin. £5 5 0 sft Qin. x6 6 ) | 3ft Gir £9 9 @O 
France’s political history! -\ vastly entertaining volume of | 3it. Gin. £6 2 6} 3ft. bin. £7 5 O| 2ft.6in. £11 0 O 
Dumas, dated 1866, came from } the same library. I read its | 4ft. Oin. £7 0 O| 4it. Win. £8 5 O| 4ft. Oin. £12 10 O 
200 odd pages in a couple of days, averaging 23 pages an hour. | 4ft. 6in. £717 6] 4ft.6in. £9 5 O|] 4ft. Gin. £14 0 O 
My dictionary was needful but once in three pages or so. | oft. Qin. £8 15 OO] dit. 0in. £10 5 O|] Sift. Vin. £15 15 O 
‘Two months ago | knew no French, and now I can Pen | : : : ‘ igs 
the above. After saying that, I do not think a formal | Fer photographie illustrations, in colour, of the latest product D 
compliment is necessary ” | Furniture, Carpets, Curtains and every other requirement for Fu veh. 
| aug in the best taste at the least HA Vu PI ON » VEW 


ived 


hundreds rece 
Italian, 


This letter is typical of the many 
from men and women who are learning French, 
Spanish or German by this new method. 

This method enables you to learn French in French, 
German in German, Italian in Italian and Spanish in 
Spanish, thus avoiding translation from one language 
into another. 

It enables you to tink in the pa 
learning. 

It enables you to learn a Foreign Language 

spending months in a preliminary “struggle with a 

of dull and difficult grammatical rules and exceptions. 


any 


rticular language you 


are 
without 


Al "MN BOOK C. 
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PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W.1. 
Tel. Gerrard 0030. 
Tampi pey car to any BR y Stat Great 1 ? 








It introduces the language itself straight away | 
and you grammar almost unconsciously as 


you go along. 


you to 


pick up the 


There are no vocabularies to be committed to memory 
pat ot fashion. You learn the words you need by 
actually using them, and so that they remain in your 


mind without effort. 


There are no classes to attend. The new method 
enables you to learn a Foreign Language in your spare 
time, in your own home, and in about one-h: Uf the usual 
time. 


further « 
acl ypted 


xamples letters r¢ ceived 
this method. 


Here are a few 
from readers who have 


‘IT was able to pass London Matriculation (taking Spanish) 
last June with minimum labour and no drudgery, although | 
was always reckoned a ‘dud’ at languages.” (5.8. 373.) 

‘Last year I found your French Course of the greatest 
possible assistance during a visit to France, unaccompanied, 
and out of hearing of the English tongue.” (G.O. 106.) 

‘T have spent some 100 hours on German studying hy your 
methods. The results obtained in so short a time are amazing. 
With the aid of a dictionary, on account of the technical 

vocabulary, I now find I can master German scientific reports 
pul blished in their own tongue.” (G.P. 136.) 

‘I have found the Italian Course as interesting and absorb- 
ing as the French Course. I am more than satisfied with the 
progress made, and consider your Course is excellent.” 


(1.B. 202.) 

The new Pelman method of learning languages is fully 
explained in a little book entitled “ The Gift of Tongues.” 
There are four different editions of this book, one dealing 
with French, another with Spanish, a third with Italian 
and a fourth with German. You can have a free copy 
of any one of these books by writing for it to-day to the 
Pelman Institute (Languages De pt.), 96 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. When writing you 
are particularly asked to state which of the four you 
want, and it will be sent to you by return, gratis and post 
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to-day, tobacco cannot be 
obtained of the quality of 
20 or 30 years ago, should 
smoke FOUR SQUARE 
Matured Virginia. 


Those who state 


genuine old style 
quality, is air-cured, sun-dried 
pure Virginia leaf, matured in 
the wood “and cut from the cake, 
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Barneys 


and generous vein. 





Cute 


Here is his letter—spontaneous and inspired only by | 


goodwill. 


l xe 


Some men hope to encounter “ 
whilst they still have the will and the need to smoke. 
are trying Barneys and finding 
this utter satisfaction to exist in actual fact, for Barneys 
is all we claim and nearly as good as its Smokers say, 


them, a growing number 


verified by inspection.) 


“I really think that a few 


“words in praise of that 
“ glorious mixture which you 
“call ‘Barneys’ are ‘ indi- 
“ cated! 
“It is to me, a young 
lawyer in the early twen- 
ties, one of my greatest 


friends and a real help in 
solving some of the intri- 
cate problems which occa- 
sionally present themselves. 


esse ass 


“ When there is work to be 
done it is always to be 
relied on for inspiration 
“and the promotion of clear 

“ thinking, and in my leisure 

“ hours too it is something to 
“ be really enjoyed. 

“ My only regret is that I 
“ did not discover its charms 


“ 


“ 


(All Barneys Testimonies are genuine and can 


“in my Subaliern days—the 
“days when I flitted from 
“one tobacco to another — 
“never constant for long to 
“ one brand and always find- 
“ing that ‘something’ lack- 
“ing which is present in 
“ Barneys. 

“Even now when I occa- 
“sionally smoke another 
“ brand, I always return to 
“ Barneys—I never leave it 
“for more than a few days. 
“ No, Barneys’ position with 
“me is assured, safe. 

“It is perfect pipe satis- 
“faction. I smoke it in a 
“ plain, straight Dunhill. 


“You may use this as you 


“ think fit, provided my name 
“ts withheld.” 


Barneys 


tine Ideal Tobacco 


2-0z. Tin 2/3 


in 3 strengths 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere 
Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., 


(36) 


Also at Edinburgh. 


Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
London Offices : 


24 Holborn, E.C. 1, 


perfect pipe satisfaction ” 
Of 


‘7s always to be 
relied on for imspiration” 
says this young Lawyer.. 


He says a lot of other nice things too—in frank 
And because he is of the 
calling which weighs words and defines meanings, 
we feel little need to qualify his enthusiasm. 
































of these palatable, highly 
disinfectant tablets, taken 
every hour, will effec- 
tively cure the Sore 
Throat and at the same 
time prevent infectious 
diseases such as: 


INFLUENZA, 
SCARLET FEVER, etc. 


Wulfing Brand 
Of all Chemists —2/6 per bottle. 


—<— 
WITH 5% 
You can get a guaranieed 7%, 10 
15%, or even 20%, according to age. 
Why deprive yourself one day longer than 
necessary of comforts which this larger incon 
will provide for you? Why run the risk of a 
further depletion of your Capital and a furthe 
loss of income? Why not make your Income 
safer as well as larger, and thereby enjoy 
contentment of mind with its beneficial effect 
on your health? 
Do what many others are to-day doing: Sell 
your stocks and shares and buy a “ Sun Life 
of Canada” Annuity with the proceeds. A 
retired professional man has doubled his 1 
come by making this safe exchange. This 
“two years’ Income in one” will be paid to 
him every year as long as he lives. It will 
never fail. No more worry, no more wonde! 
ing how to make ends meet. Life is now a 
different thing for him. 
Think of what it would mean to you—a far 
larger Income; an absolutely safe Income; an 
unalterable Income for Life Guaranteed by 
Company with over £82,000,000 assets under 
very strict Government supervision. 
Write for full details of our Annuities, 
that we can show you how much better you 
can employ your Capital—what a much large 
income you can enjoy, and how much safer i 
will be. Better terms are granted in cases 
impaired health, and there are many kinds otf 
annuities, including @ guaruntecd return 
Purchase Price. Please give exact date oi 
birth and amount of Capital at your disposal 
FOR YOUNGER MEN and WOMEN. 
£250 a year for life, commencing, say, at age of 60. 
\ deferred annuity, purchased by easy yearly instal 
ments, and to commence when the annuitant wishes 
to retire—say at 69 or earlier—solves the problem 
of providing for old age. Meanwhile it protects the 
family; for £3000, £2000, or whatever amount is 
agreed upon, will be paid to them should the Policy- 
holder not live to qualify for the annuity. This is 
a wonderfully advantageous plan the biggest step you 
can take towards financial in dependenc Thrift 
without sacrifice ! Let us explain it more fully to 
you. Write, giving exact age and amount you can 
save yearly to J. F. Junkin (General Manager), Sun 
Life Assurance Co., of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada 
House, Cockspur St., Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1 
Attend to that Sore 
Sore Throat ? Throat at once — with 
Formamint. One or two 
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yiew toleration is still the most difficult gift for Christians to 
acquire, and without it the relations of Church and State can 
never be happy. By the rejection of the Prayer Book, * the 
protestants of the House of Commons who were not members 
of the Church of England claimed to control its spiritual life. 
Supposing that twenty yeurs ago the eighty Irish Roman 
Catholic members had thrown out a Bill affecting the Church 
of England because it was too Protestant. how great would 
have been the outcry at their action. Yet the parallel is 
complete.” Dr. Temple demands a new philosophic orienta- 
tion which shall, Melvor and others, 
demolish the delusion of the omni-competent State. Canon 
Creed pleads for a new kind of Erastianism, though not very 
hopefully. Dr. Kenneth Kirk makes the most original contri- 
bution to the discussion. He cannot agree that the difficulty 
at present experienced arises, as Dr. Temple thinks, from the 
survival of an antiquated philosophy. It is based rather on 
law and fact. There is nothing inherently unreasonable in 
the State supporting an institution for the maintenance of 
religion, so long as it compels none of iis citizens to submit 
themselves to its ministration, and he cites municipal picture 
galleries as a parallel. What is the matter is that the implied 
basis of the concordat between Church and State has been 
The concordat rests on the assumption that the 


following Professor 


disturbed. 
Royal Supremacy, if put into commission, shall be exercised 
on Anglican principles by persons who are themselves members 
of the Church of England. The repeal of the Test Act has 
disqualified Parliament for acting in this matter. The tension 
will not be relaxed until it is generally recognized that the 
Establishment theory in its modern practical interpretation 
involves a glaring injustice to the Church of England as an 
organized institution long history behind it. The 
Archbishop of Dublin gives a clear account of the result of 
Disestablishment in Ireland, and he evidently regards it as 
mostly gain. Sheriff R. L. Orr discusses Church and State in 
Scotland, and Dr. Brilioth expounds the problem as it exists in 
Sweden. All legislation is with by 
Parlfament and Church concurrently. But it is 
noteworthy that all matters concerning the Church's liturgy 


with a 


ecclesiastical dealt 


Assembly 


are cxempt from the authority of Parliament. 


Fiction 
A Genius and Some Ordinary Men 


(Constable. 10s.) 
(Maemillan. 7s. 6d.) 
(Chatto and 


The ‘‘ Genius.’’ By Theodore Dreiser. 

The Silver Thorn. By Hugh Walpole. 

Joseph and His Brethren. By H. W. 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

The Transgressor. By 

7s. 6d.) 


Freeman. 


Anthony Richardson. (Constable. 
Evin the most patient reader of Theodore Dreiser may quail 
when he perceives the vast bulk of The ** Genius ~ weltering 
before him. Still. if he has been subdued by Sister Carrie, 
Jennie Gerhardt, and An American Tragedy, he will probably 
work through the detailed history of Eugene Tennyson Witla, 
who had great aptitudes for art and even for business, but 
who could not learn to live happily without a Jove-affair with 
a virl of eighteen. For only the springtime of beauty pleased 
his fancy, and the exciting promise of new love was necessary 
to his nerves. He was a superman, like Cowperwood in The 
Titan, and being an artist. even more sensual and luxurious. 
But his career is only a series of incidents, and the vast novel 
is chaotic. .The most casual characters in the book cannot 
enter without a Jong biography. Masses of information con- 
cerning trades and businesses afflict the attention. Even 
when the end is in sight the reader is felled by a diatribe on 
Christian science. In no other book of his do Dreiser's ideals 
seem so naif and so snobbish, and his preoccupations with 
social worlds not realized so absurd. Yet his brainless. greedy 
young people somehow exhale a certain physical freshness, 
though the phrases of their Jove-making make you shudder. 
Painters, art dealers, business men, publishers are astonishingly 
actual. Witla’s two rushing ascents into opulence are described 
with magnetic power; and _ the ruthless cities 
of New York and Chicago, gleaming with gilded apples of 
pleasure in their deep recesses, never fail to excite their 
recorder to some magnificence of impression. It is in the 
crises of human agony that Dreiser achieves his astonishing 


clanging, 


‘the 


triumphs ; and, if the ** Genius *” touches none of his highest 
moments, the descriptions of Eugene’s long neurasthenia 
when his art leaves him, and of the suffering of Angela’s 
harried heart, are moving pieces of analysis. In the baffling 
of Eugene’s final passion for Suzanne there is even a kind of 
subtlety. Life, it seems, is a wasteful, futile, and muddled 
affair; but Dreiser sympathizes with everything and every- 
body. Still, in The ** Genius” 

With a sigh of relicf we turn to Mr. Walpole’s serious, lucid, 
The Silver Thorn is a collection 
My conviction is 


he is really too unsclecting. 


and admirably finished art. 
of short stories, all of very high quality. 
that Mr. Walpole is always at his best in Polchester: he is 
certainly at his most Balzacian. A Silly Old Fool has a touch 
of the intolerable pathos which makes Le Cousin Pons one of 
most books in literature. No 
Intended with a generous anger states the case of those that 
are innocent, helpless, and grotesque. In The Etching and 
Chinese Horses and A Picture the power of beautiful objects to 
create or clucidate human situations is acknowledged with 
originality and truth. Old Elizabeth is a tender and happy 
thing; and Lestasy captures a miraculous moment. Mr. 
Walpole’s comprehension of the slow, terrible growth of 


harrowing Unkindness 


obsession or mania in sick or lonely souls gives us two terrible 
little stories in The Tara and The Tiger, the latter containing 
an unforgettable impression of New York in the summer heat. 
Every page of the book betrays an intimate understanding of 
the dread, the danger, and the beauty that sleep in the depths 
of apparently ordinary and simple folk. The style is intimate, 
too, flexible and easy, and almost confidential. 

Mr. R. H. Mottram’s introduction to Joseph and His 
Brethren is so blusterously breezy that it might divert some 
from Mr. Freeman's new novel, which would be a great pity. 
It is a live and truly delightful book that holds the attention 
from beginning to end, not primarily because it is an Kast 
Suffolk novel, or a “ Jand” 
an imaginative grasp of character and an effortless charm of 
We are kept eager to know what will happen 


novel, but because the author has 


narfitive style. 
next to Crakenhill farm; for every incident is inevitable and 
The Geaiter brothers are an essentially 

loyal, kind, heathen, honourable, living 


yet unexpected. 
lovable fellowship 
for the farm and for Joey, the little step-brother so sur- 
prisingly presented to them. There are grim things in the 
book. for the life of a farm is not pretty ; but the chronicle 
has plenty of humour and tenderness fresh as the excess of 
cowslips from which Nance made the wine. 

Mr. Anthony Richardson has found an unusual the me and 
setting for his novel, The i 
Norlan, early in life, was compelled to overdrive a ship by a 


ssor. Caplam 


notable TransZi i 


ivgered, Living 


irded 


had 


rascaily owner. It was lost. and he was * sp 
vression. Tre’ 
| | 


WHLOTH Tie 


in a small seaport he brooded over his trans 


with cold scorn by the righteous wife because of 


not dared to refuse the risk. Under pressure of the man who 
forced his crime upon him. he goes to act as overseer to a 
French convicts who are making a road 
t de FOmbre. The story tells 

the completion of the road 
The 


ry is arresting and fine. 


dangerous gang of 
over a wooded hill behind Fréh: 
of the conquest of the convicts. b 
and the flaming catastrophe of the conclusion. incidents 
are exciting, and the psycholo Captain 
Norlan is a sympathetic character, well-woven of strength and 
tte, the lawless wail he finds in the 


a touching creature, gives him the absolving 


Sansine woods, 


sensibility. 
love he needs 
before she dies. The hidden pagan places behind the hack- 


neyed coast of the South of France are beautifully revealed. 
Norlan in an hour of anguish stumbles on a broken shrine and 
a crucifix while all the nightingales are singing. This is a 


masculine, well-written novel. 
RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR, 


THY DARK FREIGIIT. By Vere Hutchinson. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)—A fishing village has often lent itself 
to idvllic treatment in fiction. But Miss Hutchinson makes 
Mare le Marsh the scene of a passionate, elemental, and 
sometimes eerie drama. In following the story of Janctha 
Forde, a fisherman's daughter, she gives us a study of love 
thwarted, but uneonquerable even in the last dark hour when, 
to save her daughter-in-law, Janetha kills her own son. We 
eannot here follow the successive stages of Janetha’s disillusion- 
ment, from her lonely. sensitive childhood that is so admirably 
described. Miss Hutchinson may still be a little lavish with 
her colour. But she has gained vastly in poise and restraint, 
and has produced an essentially convincing portrait. For the 
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rest, she has a genuine touch of poetry and mysticism, which 
redeems sordidness and finds the beauty that is latent even in 
tragedy. 


COME BY CHANCE. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick (Collins. 
Ws. 6d.) is not one of the best examples of the authoress’s 
leisurely and slightly sardonic humour. It is the straight- 
forward and almost hurried history of Nan Sothern, whose 
mother has been divorced, and whose legal father, disbelieving 
in his paternity, keeps her at a distance. She is happy in a 
tomboy Cornish childhood till an interfering great-aunt sends 
her away to be educated in circumstances of indignity and 
semi-starvation. Escaping to her kind, irresponsible mother, 
Leila, and her protector, Count Stefan, she goes with them to 
Italy, where her existence becomes highly coloured but 
agitating. After many adventures, Leila decides to marry 
the spoiled son of an austere Bloomsbury lady, so they return 
to England. The effect of the flamingo-like Leila on the formal 
household of Mrs. Quayle seems to cheer Mrs. Sidgwick, who 
becomes quite maliciously gay at this point. But Leila, 
finding the ménage impossible, vanishes to Brazil, leaving 
Nan to be consoled by a young man she had met in Italy. 
Mrs. Sidgwick’s amused tolerance allows her to make a 
sympathetic figure of the conscienceless, disreputable, but 
amiable Leila. The other people, however, especially the 
unpleasant ones, seem really too crudely sketched; and 
poor Nan’s love-affair is very casually indicated. It is a rapid, 
quite interesting story; but those who have enjoyed Mrs. 
Sidgwick at her best will be disappointed. 

COMMON CLAY. By H. Iessell Tiltman. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
—This novel is a study in ambition, having for its setting 
the English Labour Movement of the last twenty years. 
Born in the Hammersmith slums, Jim Hewlett uses the 
rapidly developing movement as the ladder by which he 
climbs to power and influence. He becomes in turn a Trade 
Union official, a Member of Parliament, and a Cabinet Minister. 
But his lack of real concern for humanity is shown by his 
attitude towards his sensitive younger brother, whom he 
allows to starve. Like all success sought for its own sake, 
achievement turns to dead sea fruit in Jim’s hands, and a 
deep-seated weakness in him, manifested now and again 
by his relationships with various women, brings about his 
ultimate downfall and tragedy. Both as the portrait of a 
single man and as a panorama of certain aspects of recent 
English history, Common Clay is remarkably vivid and 
vigorous. 

THE OLD EXPEDIENT. By Pansy Pakenham. (Chap- 
manand Hall. 7s. 6d.)-—** It is expedient,” said Caiaphas of old, 
* that one man should die for the people * ; and Lady Pansy 
*akenham, in this original and intriguing fantasy, has sought 
to give a modern interpretation to the same principle. Oliver 
Gaunt, at heart a dreamer and idealist, is prisoned spiritually 
by the respectable society in which he moves, having the 
Prime Minister for his brother-in-law and a beautiful, but 
vulgarly ambitious, woman for his wife. The early chapters 
give us some natural glimpses of London Society. The 
scene then sharply changes to a little Irish island, where 
Mark Finnigan, seli-made and wealthy, is “ ruling,’ with 
ostentatious display, as * King.” To him Oliver is sent on 
an important mission by the British Government ; but he 
is entangled by his chivalrous love for the * King’s * deformed 
and despised daughter. The plot resolves itself into an 
allegory, in which all the forces of brute reality are arrayed 
against Oliver's sensitiveness and send him at last to his 
doom. It is an ambitious scheme at which Lady Pansy has 
aimed, and she has not quiie succeeded in giving it artistic 
unity. But this first novel reveals sterling qualities of insight, 
feeling, and imagination, and is uniformly well written. 

SALAD DAYS. By Theodora Benson. (Cayme Press. 
7s. 6d.)—Miss Benson has written a delightfully sympathetic 
study of the unfolding of a young girl's character. Outwardly 
precocious and a little blasé, Felicity is inwardly sensitive 
and spiritual. She is a very attractive heroine, and her 
development from the time when she goes to boarding school 
until she suffers a first disappointment in love is described 
with delicate insight and charm. This is an uncommonly 
natural story, quite free from sentimentality, yet illuminated 
by the touch of poctry appropriate to its theme. 





Answers to Military History Questions 


1. Crécy, 1346.2. Dunbar, 1650.3. Battle of the Boynea 
1689. The men of William of Orange.——4. Duke of Marlborough. 
——5. Recruits for the Irish Regiments of Louis XIV.——6. A 
General in American War of Independence. He ordered removal 
of Zints from muskets to ensure a silent raid ———7. Sir John Moore 
when dying at Corunna, 1809.——-8. From an iron ship called after 
him and known as the iron ‘** Duke.’-———9. Duchess of Richmond’s 
Ball. Quatre Bras, Waterloo Campaign. 10. Sole survivor of 
16,000 massacred in retreat from Kabul, First Afghan War, 1848. 
—— 11. Jessie Brown, a corporal’s wife, hearing pipes of Havelock’s 
force marching to relieve Lucknow. Indian Mutiny, 1857. 12. 
Second Afghan War, 1878.——13. Villers-Bretonneux, near Amiens, 
April 23rd, 1918. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 547.) 


In the Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s. 6d.), Professor Katherine Balderston 
gives us the result of new explorations. The chief mattes 
on which the author throws light are Goldsmith's relations 
with his family, the production of She Stoops to Conquer, 
and the abandonment of his proposed East Indian voyage, 
It is the first of these which will have the most interest for 
the general reader. Brother Maurice suddenly descends 
on Oliver and desires to be offered a career. “In a letter | 
wrote him,” Goldsmith says, “I desired him by no meang 
to come up ; but he was probably fond of the journey.” Ag 
Maurice showed no inclination to master the difficulties of 
spelling and grammar, it was hard for his brother to do 
much for him. He advised him to abandon the idea of being 
a gentleman and take to cabinet-making ; and it is to Maurice's 
credit that in the end he followed his brother's advice. 

* * * * 





Economists will like to know that that old standard 
authority, Tooke and Newmarch’s History of Prices from 
1792 to 1856 has been reprinted in four volumes after being 
unprocurable for many a long year. Messrs. P. S. King 
have issued separately, at half-a-crown, the new Introduction 
which Professor T. E. Gregory has written for the reprint. 
It is a useful account of Tooke and Newmarch’s work and 
review of their views on the currency problem, which reminds 
us that the controversy of to-day is very far from novel. 

* * * * 

Mr. Stephen Coleridge has been privileged to know tiany 
eminent men. Some of them he commemorates in a 
of articles reprinted from the Western Mail under the title 
of Famous Victorians I have Known (Simpkin and Marshall, 
10s. 6d.). He is more anxious to praise than to describe, 
forgetting perhaps that many of his readers know little about 
Ruskin, Newman, Manning, G. F. Watts and Leighton, Irving 
and Lord Avebury and others in the series. Matthew Arnold 
told him that he had never made £500 a year by his pen. 
Browning, he says, was disappointing as a talker, though 
others have expressed a contrary opinion. Mr. 
takes very seriously the criticisms passed by some young 
writers on the Victorians and their age. He thinks that the 
spread of education has tended to bring literary work to 


series 


Coleridge 


something * of a dead level.” Surely he is wrong. 
* * * * 
Dr. Gibson's Modern Conceptions of Electricity (Secley, 


Service, 12s. 6d.) is the kind of book whose study definitely 
enlarges the mind as to the plan of the universe. A study 
such as this of the nuclear structure of atoms, of the orbits 
of electrons, of thermionic valves, spectroscopes, and modern 
ideas about matter will reveal how sadly deficient is the 
knowledge of the average middle-aged person who considers 
himself educated. If it be asked of what practical utility 
such knowledge is to those of us who are of middle age and 
only average capacity —the answer must be that the truth 
about things always increases our sense of wonder. Besides, 
our research chemists and physicists have lately won victories 
as great as Waterloo, with consequences as important for 
mankind. To neglect them is to shut our eyes to life. ‘To 
understand them, if only dimly, is to pay our meed of praise 
and reverence to those soldiers of the light who have given 
us extensions of hand and brain possible to no other men. 
If our descendants are to use these powers aright, we should 
at least come to nodding terms with them ourselves. Dr. 
Gibson acts the part of introducer with charming courtesy. 


* * * x 


Mr. F. A. Mercer and Mr. W. Gaunt, who edit Posters and 
Publicity (The Studio, 7s. 6d.), consider that the general 
average of British posters is higher than that of any other 
country. They add, however, that we do not take enough 
trouble about the advertising matter in which our goods are 
packed and that we are not using colour in advertisements 
to its greatest advantage. On the whole they are optimistic 
—perhaps unduly so, for it is more than doubtful whether 
our Daily Press advertising leads the world. 
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oung By PROF. G. BALDWIN BROWN. A clear picture of By DEAN HOWARD C. ROBINS. Preface by the 
t the the arts of form in prehistoric times. The volume is sisHop oF Rivon. A series of illuminating discussions 
aes fully illustrated, 18s. net. on the value of religious concepts to us to-day. 6s. net. 
rk to 
ELL’ ir “HE WHO FIGHTS— 
LORD GOR LL new thriller 
; Ys . . . . 6 
itely A really good mystery story with a happy solution. Lord Gorell’s name is guarantee that the telling 1s 
tudy done with ingenuity and a very high standard of literary excellence. 7s. Od. net. 
Pies € Second Large Impression required before publication. 
‘iern = 
we New 7s. 6d. net Novels 





d TS >] 7 _ y _ ‘ ’ , 

lity BEAU IDEAL THE LIVELY PEGG) 
ind ty P. C. WREN. “ Another ‘ Beau Geste.’”—Daily By STANLEY WEYMAN. “Worthy to rank with 
Mail. Second Large Impression. | 


his best work.”—Spectatur. 
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ries 3y ALAN SULLIVAN. Shipwreck on a deserted By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. A really good 
for island is treated in a new way in this story. mystery story combined with a serious interest. 

et SHACKLES OF THE FREE THE BEGUM’S SON 

‘a 3y MARY GRACE ASHTON. A very skilfully By MRS. THEODORE PENNELL. “A markable 
— conceived story by the talented young author of social study woven round a fascinating plot.”—John 
en, “ Race.” in 0’ London’s IV eekly. 
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™ Cheaper Edition. 10s. 6d. net The Complete 
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Published Oct. 18 
A New Book by 


Dr. Marie Stopes 


D.Sc., Pu.D. 
&e., &e. 


ENDURING 
PASSION 


Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 6s. ne 
By post 6/4. 











The continuation of 


MARRIED LOVE 


now in its 640th thousand; containing further 
new contributions to the solution of sex difficul- 
ties, with special reference to the problems of 


middle life. 








PUT NAM 


24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 




















A NEW VENTURE 





TFoolscap 8vo. 3/6 per volume. 

The first series of reprints of outstanding 
books of the sea to be issued in a really 
attractive format and at a popular price. 
Inclusion in the series is a guarantee of 
merit. 

The first four volumes, now ready, are as 
follows: 


1. MYSTERIES OF THE SEA 


by J. G. Lockuart. 
2. SEAMEN ALL 

by E. Kes_e CHATTerTon. 
3. PERIL OF THE SEA 


by J. G. Locxuarrt. 


4. SEA WOLVES OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


by E. Hamittron Currey. 


Further titles will be announced shortly. 





LONDON: “PHILIP ALLAN: 
69 Great Russell St. 
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THE NEUMANN DIARY 


Edited by E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 2 
Volumes. 24 Illustrations. £2 2s. Od. net. 
“Will undoubtedly take rank among the most celebrated 

of diarists..—The Daily Express. 


we Bs 


ODDITIES 
By R. T. Goutp. 12s. 6d. net. 


A fascinating book and a “ best seller” everywhere. 


Ls As 


THE GULISTAN 


Translated by Sir RICHARD BurTON. _ Illustrated 
by JOHN KETTELWELL. 10s. 6d. net. 


Up till now the hardest of all Burton’s books to 
obtain. 


les 


BAD GIRL 


By Vina Detar. 7s. 6d. net. 
America’s “ best seller” of the year. 
“A remarkably promising performance. There is no 
denying the narrative’s fidelity to life.’’—Spectator. 


Wis 


GALLIMAUFRY 
By H. R. WAKEFIELD. 7s. 6d. net. 


** Pure fun. Descriptive of a holiday, it-is a holiday itself 
—light-hearted, frivolous and delicately absurd.” GERALD 
GouLp in the Observer. 


Ws Os 


A HERO OF OUR TIME 


By M. Y. Lermontov. ‘Translated by R. R. 
MEeERTON. 7s. 6d. net. 


An admirable translation of one of the greatest novels eve 
written. 


as 


PHILIP ALLAN, 
69 Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 
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A Library List 


yistory :—The Empire in the New Era. By the Rt. Hon. 
L. S. Amery, M.P. (Arnold. 15s.) The Egyptian 
Enigma, 1890-1928. By J. E. Marshall. (Murray. 
10s. 6d.)\——-The Foundations of Modern China. By 
Tang Leang-Li. (Noel Douglas. 12s. 6d.)——The 
Development of Extraterritoriality in China. By G. W. 
Keeton. 2 Vols. (Longmans. 42s.). The Rebirth 
of Poland. By Dr. W. K. Korostowetz. (Geoffrey Bles. 
10s. 6d.) 

TravEL :—Westward to Mecca. By 
(Witherby. 12s. 6d.) Under Persian Skies. By Her- 
mann Norden. (Witherby. 16s.). On the Barrier Reef. 
By 8. Elliott Napier. (Australian Book Coy., London. 
10s. 6d.) A Famous Corner in Tuscany. By Evange- 
line E. Whipple. (Jarrolds. 15s.) 

THEOLOGY :—Mirrors of the Holy. By Lucy Menzies. 
(Mowbray. 12s. 6d.) Catholic Preachers of To-day. 
With an Introduction by Cardinal Bourne. (Longmans. 
6s.) The Dawn of Catholicism in Australia. By Kris 
M. O’Brien. 2 Vols. (Angus and Robertson, Sydney, 
Australia. Australian Book Coy., London.) The 
Inner Circle. By Donald Davidson. (James Clarke. 


Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. 








3s. 6d.)— The Indirect Effects of Christian Missions in 


India. By Robert Smith Wilson. (James Clarke. 
6s.) 

BiocGRAPHY :—Matthew Arnold. By Uugh Kingsmill. (Duck- 
worth. 12s. 6d.) The Famous Trials Series. Edited 
by George Dilnot. Landru. By F. A. Mackenzie. 


(Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d.) Houdini: An Unsolved 


Mystery. By Harold Kellock. (Heinemann. 21s.}—- 

Some Rambles of a Sapper. By Brig.-Gen. H. H. Austin. 
(Arnold. 16s.) A Hero of our Time. By M. Y. 
Lermontoy. ‘Translated by R. R. Merton. (Philip 
Allan. 7s. 6d.) Wolfe in Scotland. By J. T. Findlay. 
(Longmans. 15s.) Political Memoirs 1914-1917. By 
H.R.H. Prince Nicholas of Greece. (Hutchinson. 24s.) 


By Jack McLaren. 
Frederick Trevor 


12s. 6d.) 
(Appleton. 


(Benn. 
Hill. 


- My Odyssey. 
- Lincoln. By 
10s. 6d.) 
LETTRES : 
from Oe 
(Oxtord University Press. 


BELI 


The 
Franslated by 


Spanish Lady and two other stories 

James Mabbe 1640. 

21s.) Celtic Bards, Chiefs 
and Kings. By George Barrow. Edited by H. G. 
Wright. (Murray. 12s.) Stories from Sadis Bustan 
and Gulistan. Phe Treasure House of Eastern Story. 
Edited by Sir EK. Denison Ross. (Chapman & Hall. 
21s.) The Madonna: An Anthology. Selected and 
Edited by Sir James Marchant. (Longmans. 18s.) 
- Tales from the Gulistan. By Sir Richard F. Burton. 
(Philip Allan. 10s. 6d.) 

Fiction :— Action other Stories. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Annesley-Vachell. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) Lafcadios Ad- 
ventures. By André Gide. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) Com- 
plete Sherlock Holmes Short Stories. By Arthur Conan 
Doyle. (Murray. 6d.) Dewdrops. By Margaret 
Kennedy. (Heinemann. Is.) Caugliostro. By  Joh- 
annes von Guenther. Translated by Huntley Paterson. 
(Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) Unmarried Life. By John 
North. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 


TUaNties 


By C. E. Montague. 
The Actor. By Horace 


and 


és. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ocr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. Dulcic M. Brunskill, 
8 The Mall, Armagh, Northern Ireland, for the following :— 


Questions on Military History 


1. At what battle in English History did a partial eclipse of the 
sun take place ? 
2. Name the first British battle for which all ranks received a 
medal. 
3. When did soldiers wear 
guish them from the enemy ? 
4. Who was “ Corporal John ” ? 
5. Who were termed the ‘** Wild Geese ” ? 
6. Who was “ No Flint ’’ Grey ? 
7. Who hoped “that his country would do him justice,” 
When ? 
8. How was Wellington’s nickname “ Iron Duke” derived 2 
% “On with the dance! Let joy be unconfined: To what 
does this refer and what action took place the next day ? 
10. Who was Dr. Brydon ? 
-11. Who said ‘The Campbells are comin’. 
hear 7”? 
12. When was Khaki first used on service ? 
13. When did Tank first meet Tank in battle ? 


Answers will be found on page 558, 


green boughs in their hats to distin- 


and 


D’ye hear, d’ye 


Finance—Public & Private 


Where Does the Money Come 
From ?—I. 


Fixancia activity in the City continues to be an out- 
standing feature of the situation. The advance in market 
values of Stock Exchange securities, which may be said 
to have commenced some seven Vears ago, 
proceeded so that, to take for an example the 365 repre- 
sentative securities selected by the Bankers 
the total appreciation of capital values in rather less 
than seven years has been no less than £1,500,600.000. 

The improvement began, as improvements generally 


has ste adily 


Maga ~iNE 3 


do begin on the Stock Exchange, in the Gilt-cedged sec- 
tion, but in more recent vears, the advance in that 


direction has been quite outstripped by the rise in what 
is known as the Variable Dividend or more speculative 
groups. Thus, to express the matter in index m 
and taking the commencement level as 100 in both groups, 
at the end of 1921, the index number for gilt-edged secu- 
rities had risen early in 1922 to 107, whereas in the 
variable group the rise was only to 103. Later, however, 
the variable dividend group rapidly outstripped high- 
class investment stocks in the running, and at t’ ¢ present 
time the Bankers’ Magazine index number of purely 
investment stocks stands at about 111.7. wi the 
index number for the variable interest group is 156.7 per 
cent. High water-mark in the gilt-cdged 
touched as far back as April 1923, when the index number 
was 116.4 per cent., but the present index number of the 
variable dividend list is nearly at the highest reeordcd 


, 
HWnboers, 


reas 


group was 


since the movement set in. 
Boom IN New Issues. 
Moreover. in addition to this oreat rise in existing 


securities, the activity and buovancy of markets have 
Pa 


stimulated fresh creations of capital so that, during the 


past twelve months at all events, it might be said that 
there has been a simultaneous boc m in existing industrial 
and speculative shares and in the number and extent 
of capital flotations. Most of these tlotations, too, are 


not only absorbed, but such is the rush on th 


‘ part ot 
subscribers, that we read almost daily of subscription 


lists being closed within a few moments of the opening 


Pusuic ActTiviry. 


It is scarcely surprising perhaps, and especially is it 
not surprising in view of the talk of 
in certain of the heavy industries and the great volume 
of unemployment, that, quite apart from the question 
of whether the present rise in securities and the activity 
in new capital creations has or has not been overdone, 
a question constantly asked with regard to the whole 
movement is, Where does the from ? It 
is true that in the increased number of motor-cars, the 
prosperity of cinema enterprises, and the activity of 
semi-luxury industries, there are not wanting signs of 
great activity of spending, but, on the other hand, 
underneath this apparent prosperity, there are also signs 
of the pressure of taxation and the increased 
living, making the task of even getting both ends to meet 
a by no means easy one in many directions. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that if a new issue were to appear to- 
morrow of the class in which activity has recently been 
most pronounced on the Stock Exchange, it is almost 
certain that it would be absorbed by public subscriptions 
in the twinkling of an eye. What then is the explanation 
of this apparent extraordinary expansion in the power of 
the public to invest ? Is it a sign of a real growth in 
saving power, or is the main explanation of a different 


character ? 


industrial depression 


money come 


cost of 


FOUNDATION OF THE RISE. 

Harking back to the beginnings of the rise in securities, 

I think there can be little doubt that originally the rise 
in gilt-edged stocks must be attributed to an overflow of 
war profits into gilt-edged securities, the movement 
being almost simultaneous with the cessation of 
Government borrowing. Then, as time progressed, 
after the short-lived artificial trade 1920. 


ana 


boom ot the 
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increasing depression in the heavy industries of the foreign activities of the bank and who in recent years oe als 
country diverted capital resources from trade into been his right hand in everything pertaining to the 
securities, while, at that time, the movement was Management. At the annual meeting of the bank, whig 


probably "accentuated by the flight from certain foreign 
currencies, the money sent here finding its way into 
the security market. The next phase in the situation 
was a pause in the upward movement in gilt-edged 
securities, that pause being probably due to a recognition 
of the extent of the forces operating to restrain any 
great rise in fixed interest stocks, such forces, 1 mean, 
as the heaviness of direct taxation, and the obvious 
likelihood of continuous and extensive borrowing opera- 
tions by countries all over the world. These considera- 
tions suggested the unlikelihood of any prolonged spell 
of really cheap money, and cheap money was the essential 
for any real boom in gilt-edged stocks. Added to that 
circumstanee, the high taxation and the high 
living stimulated the desire for a somewhat 
income vield than could be obtained from British 
Funds, and kindred securities, and therefore the next 
stage in the upward movement in stocks may be said to 
have been occasioned by real investment buying of 
variable dividend stocks, but of those giving adequate 
security as “8 as a better interest yield. 
may be said to have been connected with the 
ment of new inchentcles ;, such, for example, as the artificial 


higher 


esta 


silk industry and the motor-car and gramophone in- 
dustries : for while the two latter are not in the strict 
sense of the word “new” industries, both have been 


stinutlated by the greater spending power of the com- 
munity as a whole, owing to the wider distribution of 
wealth. Finally, the forces already referred to, namely, 
the pressure of high taxation and the cost of living, also 
prompted a keen desire to secure capital appreciation 
rather than income, the former escaping the immediate 
claims of Somerset House. 

Crepir Expansion, 
I think, may be described as some of the main 
forces responsible for the original upward trend of Stock 
Exchange prices, but they do not, of course, give an 
adequate explanation of the extent to which the movement 
has grown, nor do they furnish an answer to the question 
at the head of this article—** Where does the money 
come from?” to carry many of the speculative stocks 
to their present level, and to account for the great 
absorption of new capital running every week into many 
millions of pounds. I propose, therefore, next week, to 
deal with this aspect of the problem. 


Axtuur W. 


rhese, 


Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Buoyant Markers. 
main article in another column I refer at some length 
to the continued activity on the Stock Exchange including 
flotations of new capital. During the past week prices have 
moved somewhat irregularly, but on the whole cheerfulness 
has been maintained in most markets, the outstanding feature 


Tx the 


being the firmer tendency of high-class investments and 
the continued activity of industrial descriptions. The 


fortnight has probably been one of the most active of the 
year in capital issues, and not the least interesting has been 
the flotation of a Birmingham Corporation Loan for £5,000,000 
in 45 per cents. at 97}. This is probably the highest rate at 
which a 4) per cent. Corporation Stock has been floated for 
some years, and at one time it seemed likely that the issue 
would be made at 974. Wiser counsels prevailed, however, 
though the reduction at the last moment of } per cent. in the 
issue price suggests that there must have been very keen 
competition for the Loan. That such competition and such 
terms of issue may be justified at the moment by the demand 
for trustees securities is possible, but whether they will be 
justified by the course of price movements of investment 
stocks in the near future I should not like to say. 
* * * * 
A Prosrrerous UNDERTAKING, 


When some months ago it was announced that Mr. R. J. 


Hose, the Chairman and M: unaging Director of the Anglo- 
South American Bank, had resigned the Managing Director- 
ship, regret was modified by satisfaction that he had retained 


the Chairmanship of the bank whose creation and prosperity 
will always be so closely identified with him, and by the fact 
that the Board had appointed as his successor in the Managing 
Bhivector ir. W. EK. Wells, who for so many years has 


ship Sir. 
' 
seconded Mr. ifose’s efforts in everything pertaining to the 


cost of 


A thitt tage) 


iblish-( 


Ge her 


was held this week, Mr. Hose gave his usual exhaustiy, 
summary of the general trade and financial outlook, With 
partic ‘ular reference to forei ign countries in which the ope ration 
of the Anglo-South American Bank are largely carried on, 
* * * * 
FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

Dealing with the situation at home, Mr. Hose. whip 
recognizing the moderate improvement which has recent) 
taken place in our export trade, emphasized the importang 
of manufacturers in this country giving a very Clear recognitig, 
of the growth of competition in many of the European an 
South American countries. Indeed, there has  probabj 
been no post-war development which has given greater cauy 
for concern to this country than the manner in which so many 
foreign communities have taken up icxtile and other many 
facturing industries, bringing them into direct competition 
with our manufacturers here and, the fact that the growth 
in our exports has been conspicuously displayed in the great 
amount of machinery sent abroad is an ominous point. 

% * * * 
ARGENTINE RAILWaAys. 
Most of the leading Argentine Railway Reports published 


during the past week have been of a moderately satisfactory 
character. The dividend announcements have been good. 
but the Report of the Buenos Aires Great Southern, for 


example, shows a moderate decline in revenue and an increase 
in expenditure, so that the allocation to the General Resery 


is smaller than 2 year ago. The Buenos Aires Western Railway 
also suffered a reduction in revenue owing to maize crop 
failure, while the expenses were rather higher. It must be 
remembered, however, that in both cases the comparison is 
with very favourable figures a vear ago. The dividends and 
allocations to reserves are maintained, and there is small 


increase in the carry forward. The net revenue of the Buenos 


Aires and Pacific Railway shows a fairly substantial increase, 

and the company is able this year to place £150,000 to th 

Reserve agiinst nothing a year ago, while the carry forward 
S > . toa *- 


is also increased. At the meeting of the Company resolutions 


are being submitted for increasing the capital by £2.000,000 
in the form of 6 per cent. Preference Stock ranking aftcr the 
Second Preference issue. 
* * * * 
B.A.T. Bones. 
Kividently there was an intelligent anticipation of the bonus 
scheme of the British American Tobacco Company, which 


has formed one of the interesting developments of the past 
week, for the announcement of the details on Monday was 
promptly followed by a fairly sharp reaction in the shares. 
Incidentally, the reaction also affords an example o! the 
manner in which sharcholders of prosperous industrial concerns 
have become almost blasé with regard to bonus announceients, 
for, as a matter of fact, the plan is a good one and constitutes 
a very substantial bonus. Briefly stated, the company forms 
a subsidiary to be known as The Tobacco Securities ‘trust, 
which will have a capital of £5,000,060 divided as to £4,000,000 
in Ordinary Shares of £1 each and as to the balance in Deferred 
Shares of 5s. each. Holders of B.A.T. shares are to receive 
one Ordinary Share of £1 each and one Deferred Share of 5s. 
each in the new subsidiary for every eight Ordinary Shares of 


the British American Tobacco Company now held. The 
Ordinary Shares in the new subsidiary are to be entitled to 
a non-cumulative dividend of 15 per cent., less tax, and to 


50 per cent. of any profits remaining available for distribution, 
the other 50 per cent. going to the Deferred shareholder 


a ok oh ao 
DvorenoNne PRoGRrSs. 
The recent circular of the Duophone and Unbreakable 
Record Company to its shareholders confirms the optimism 


already expressed by the directors and the eagerly awaited 


general meeting is promised * certainly before the end of this 
year,” while the dividend due on ‘the preference shares, 


including arrears, up to June 30th last will be paid on October 
Jist, 1928. Concluding that the factory at Southall, though 
capable of producing about twenty million records per annum 


was too small, the directors have purchased yet another 
at New Malden, which shortly will have a yearly output 
capacity exceeding thirty million records ; the former factory 


being retained as an engineering works for the produc tion 
of gramophone record manufacturing machinery. It is st ated 
that orders for records from Duophone (Foreign) Ltd. and 
from allied companies in addition to those obtained through 
usual trade channels and at the Leipzig Fair are calculated to 
ensure constant and increasing work for the company for 
some vears to come on profitable terms. Reference is «also 
made to extensions of a world-wide nature through the 
forcign subsidiary and alliances. 

A. W. K. 

(Mor Company Meeting reports see pages viti-ix.) 
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, | 
Life is a burden || 


because the | 
pre I yer 


in many a poor home, 
breadwinner is in 


surgical appliance which would enable 


need of a 


him, or her, to get back to work. 
If you are interested in any such 
person, and wish to help, send your 


contribution and you will receive 
‘letters ” in proportion to the amount 
of your Address The | 


Secretary, The 


subscription. 


Royal Surgical 
Aid ‘Society 


Salisbury , Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Patron - H.M. The King. 


help by bringing the work of 


‘o the notice of your 


You can 


the Society friends. 

















V otaries of good living prazse 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


7 
A 2 I I 2 r 3/2 
Ame an De Luxe | Ep i Bie 2 
De Reszke } 2 | De ke 7 20 for sf 
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stand out as a prov 


satishe 1 clients testify t 
Economy and efficic 
tages. Its prill 
for any home , 
Lighting Plant of all sizes from 6 lights upwards s anole 4, and work 
carried out in any part of the country, fully “gt arantet 
ulars and Estimates } 
THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION, LTD. 











A man died suddenly at a comparatively early 
age, thinking that he had _ provided 
sufficiently for his wife and children by | 
assuring his life for an amount equal to | 
about one year's income. As a matter of | 
arithmetic the proposition is ridiculous. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762 
19 Coleman London, F.C. 2 


No sharcholders No commission 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid-up Ca pital one eee . £4,000,000 
Reserve Fund one ‘om a £3,850,000 
Reserve Liability of P roprie tors under the Charter ... £4,000,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are a and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia'and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


Street, 





49 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
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FOUR MILES HIGH! 


Light Aeroplane Height Record 


Broken on 
WAKEFIELD 


CASTROL 


MOTOR OIL 


On Thursday, Oct. 4th, Lady Heath attained a height 
of nearly 33.000 feet on a D.H. MOTH Light 
Aeroplane, thus breaking (subject to confirmation) 
the World’s single-seater light aeroplane height 
record. The Cirrus engine of Lady Heath's plane 
was lubricated with Wakefield C ASTROL. 
The two-seater light aeroplane height record of 
nearly 20,000 feet, by Capt. G. de Havilland on a 
GYPSY-MOTH was also made on CASTROL. 
So continues the unbroken run of C ASTROL 
achievement! Follow the example of the Experts 


and safeguard your engine by using— 


WAKEFIELD. 

















—The Product of an All-British Firm. 
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KY C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LTD., Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.{ 
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First, Second aad Third 
Co-operative Investment 
Trusts 


Five per cent. (Minimum) 
Withdrawable Preference Shares 
offer 
HIGH YIELD—5% on shares held for 
short period and 54% on shares held 
for six months prior to certain dates, 
payable without deduction of tax. 
SAFETY OF CAPITAL — Amount of 
Preference shares may noi exceed one- 
third of Ordinary share capital, which 
to-day exceeds £2,506,000. > 
UNEQUALLED SECURITY — Every £5 
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of Preference shares has behind it & 
£20 worth of invested capiial. 2 
. wees . * 
CERTAINTY OF DIVIDEND—2n ihe [ 
basis of the present income the f& 
Preference dividend is covered ai least |g 
four times. i 
COMPLETE INFORMATION MAY BF ORTAINED 
HY FILLING IN AND POSTING C€ PON BELOW. 
. First, Second & Third Co-operative 1 
Investment Trusts 
BROAD STR Pa HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2. | 
Please scnd me full particulars of your Preference Shares. | 
A NEW DEPARTURE. 
Messrs. Braybrook & Dobson beg to announce that on 30th 


November next they will publish a new full-length humorous 


novel b 
‘EDWARD JACOMB | 


», entitled 


THE BANANA SKIN, 


Crown 8vo. 256 pp. 
In paper covers, Price 2/6 net; 
“Myr, Jac 


(Author of “And if you don't——! " 


post free 3/-. 


The Morning Post: htiul 


satiric humour,”’ 


SRAYBROOK & DOBSON, 
3-7 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.5.2. 


omb has a delig vein of 

















LIBERTY CURTAIN VELVETS 
IN NEW AND EXCLUSIVE COLOURINGS. 
50 ins. wide 8/ | 1 a yard. 
GUARANTEED FADELESS. 
Patterns Post Free. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 
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BOWES: CAMBRIDGE 


New, Secondhand and Foreign Books. 
Catalogue 445 


LITERATURE, mainly of the 17th and 
including early editions of English Authors and works 


Just ready: OLD TIME 
18th Centuries, 
on Emblems, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


WASTE FOOD PRODUCTS, LTD. 





Tue first general (statutory) meeting of Waste Food Products, Ly 
was held on Wednesday at Winchester House, F.C. 

Mr. Douglas B. W. Markham, who presided, said that the company 
had been constituted principally to acquire the Drysdale May 
facturing Co., Messrs. W. Hornett & Co.’s business, the Mat 
Works, and the patents of Mr. John Lewis, who was the manay 
director of the company. When the company was br: 


he was afraid the public did not realize the possibilities 1 
before them, but he believed the public had now got just 
idea of what they could achieve. The *y were only a small 

£150,000 capital—but he firmly believed that 
would prove to be one of the great industrial con 
of this country, but of the world. They had 





the 
erns, |! 


1 + 


at quire i 


patents from Mr. John Lewis for the ridiculous figure of £10,000, 
They had started off with two very fine contracts, one with Messrs 
Lyons for five years, with an option to renew for a further fiy 
years, and the same conditions prevailed with regard to the A.BY 
Mr. John Lewis (the managing director) said that it ha 
been his idea to conduct this business so as to handle it in ti 
most hygienic method possible. Their method was t ippl 
clean, sterilized bins which were filled with material sorted 4 
its source and collected by lorries which left clean bins in the 
place. He wanted the material as clean as possible to enat 


him to turn out a product that had bee 


produced either in this country or in the w 


superior to anything 


rid. 





HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, LIMITED, 


SOUND POSITION OF 


THE COMPANY. 


MR. ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH. 
PRESIDING yesterday at the 20th Annual Meeting of H 
and Crosfield, Ltd., the chairman, Mr. Eric Miller, said that the 
financial position of the company was in every way sour, and 


dealt at some length with the general business of the « 


outside Tea and Rubber, which extends over most of j rid 
and shows a turnover that is growing steadily to very larg ires, 

Referring to the position of the Tea industry, Mr. Miller said: 
“It appears probable that in the immediate future, owing to 
excessive supplies of inferior quality, producers of poor « mon 


teas will be faced with prices which do not cover cost of productior 
On the other hand, attractive good medium and 
teas are in strong demand at remunerative prices, 
eare in plucking and manufacture 
satisfactory prices.” 
Dealing with Rubber, 
vehicles totalled thirty and that stocks 


millions, in 


fine t Nnest 
and p! 1ecTs 
should obtain 


he stated that world registration of motor 


consuming 


countries had declined by 80,000 tons, and he estimated that in 
1929 manufacturers would take about 700,000 tons, a figur yual 
| to the unrestricted production, 

** Looking beyond 1929,” he said, “it must be remembered 
that as a result of the low price of rubber very little new planting 
took place during the years 1921/24, and only moderate extensions 
in 1925/27. All industries swing like a pendulum with greater 
or less rapidity. testriction of oxports was introduced as 4 
regulator to moderate the swing and stood us in good stead The 
pendulum is now to have free play again and, as we are well on 
the up-swing, we may look to the future in confident assurance 
| that producers are to receive an adequate return for their ter- 


| " SILVERSMITHS » “a | 


prise.” 








The Report was unanimously adopted, and a final dividend of 
25 per cent. was declared on the Deferred Ordinary shares 
SUPDECEEGEDEUELIVGERCEEROS ESSE EES WESSORRLTTSESTAATTA TELE TTR A RSET aTEaT: 
= OCTOBER. THE 7s. 6d. 
3 THE Pu BLIC SCHOOL SPIRIT. ARCHEOLOGICAL AND TOPO 
: . H. P. Mayo. GRAPHICAL | RESEARCH 
= ‘ 5 2 ROME 
z paeunanyuas, ELECTIONS 108 is. on coe 
= IN THE UNITED STATES. Sea ne ee ee 
3 By Icuatws Puavae. AG RK ULTURE IN_ WALES 
= RECENT PROGRESS IN SUN- THE LESSONS FOR ENG 
5 LIGHT KNOWLEDGE. — By — FARMERS. By S. L. 
. LEON ’, Dopps. YSUSAN. 
napercenctyitousiay BRITISH TRADE IN SOUTH 
THE SUBSTANCE OF GREEK MERICA. By W. A. Hirst. 
TRAGEDY. By G. M. MUSICAL LABELS, By R. W. 
SARGEAUNT, ___MENDL. 
DIVORCE LAW REFORM. | By ae — 
Hox. Mr. Justick THE EARL OF BALFOUR 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





—__— 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH 
AMERICAN BANK. 


PAST YEAR'S DEVELOPMENTS. 





PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS. 


MR. R. J. HOSE’S SPEECH. 


The twentieth ordinary general mecting of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., was held on October 16th at Winchester 
House, E.C., Mr. Robert J. Hose (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, in the course 


of his speech said : 

Generally speaking, the twelve months in South America have 
been characterized by continued economic and commercial progress 
in many directions, and the importance with which an increase in 
transport facilities is regarded is shown by the fact that the principal 
States have in view large programmes of road construction in addi- 
tion to other public works of prime necessity to future development. 

In Argentina, the satisfactory crops in the 1926-27 season were 
readily disposed of in 1927. The volume of exports of grain in 
that vear, exceeding 15,000,000 metric tons, was the highest on 
record, principally owing to the huge shipments of maize. Although 
grain prices were relatively low. the total value of all merchandise 
exports in 1927 very closely approximated to the highest figure 
yet recorded in the history of the Republic, and the total value of 
imports also increased, while the visible favourable trade balance 


established exceeding $152,000.000 (gold) compared with an 
adverse balance of $30,000,000 (gold) in the preceding year. Crops 


in the 1927-28 season were again very satisfactory, and prosperous 
conditions have continued in the Argentine export market through- 
out 1928. Expansion has occurred in practically all the main 
lines of imports, but the general level of prices is now below that 
of 1927, the market for goods in everyday use being an extremely 
competitive one. 
Argentina are summarized in the following 
Aires Branch under date Oct. llth: 
‘The announcement of the personnel of the new Cabinet has 
been well received. Agricultural conditions are generally satis- 
factory, and cereal prices are firmer. Quotations for live stock 
remain good, but those for hides lower. Sheep-farming in 
Patagonia is in a much better position than in an average year, 
but the price of wool inclined to weaken. Railway traftic is 
only slightly less than last year, but the effect of the reduced 
tariffs has not yet been felt. Withdrawals of gold from the Con- 
version Office since June 30th last total $4,700,000 (gold), of which 
$3,500,000 has been taken since Ist jnstant. An amount of 
$2.000,000 (gold) has been shipped to New York, and $1,000,000 


Present conditions in 


cable received from our Buenos 


are 


Is 


(gold) ear-marked for Rio de Janeiro. Exchange is weak, and 
gold shipments likely to continue. Money is in poor demand, 


and Stock Exchange prices firm, especially for gilt-edged securities. 
The labour at the Port of Buenos Aires somewhat 
difficult, but this, as well as the general situation, naturally waits 
upon official announcement of policy of new Government.” 


position 1s 


I'he trend of affairs in Chile a year ago enabled me then to express 
optimism in the future of the Republic, which has been fully 
justified by subsequent events. The main efforts of the Government 
have been directed towards the two outstanding problems of the 
restoration of equilibrium in the national accounts and the rehabili- 


tation of the nitrate of soda industry. 


CHILEAN FINANCES. 

With regard to the national finances, the Government announced 
that the year 1927 closed with a surplus of income over expenditure 
of 3,464,000 pesos instead of a deficit as for some years previously. 
It has since been officially that the general accumulated 
deficit of the Republic has been finally disposed of by the 
cancellation of a law which covered special redemption of certain 
internal loans and by the rearrangement of the financing of public 
works under an Extraordinary Budget Law. The latter 
sanctioned by Congress this year, and provides for expenditure 


stated 


now 


was 


totalling 1,575,000,000 pesos over a period of six years, that 
earmarked for 1928 being 200,000,000 pesos. Loans under this 


law may be floated at home and abroad, and, by authority thereof, 


simultaneous issues in 6 per cent. Chilean Government Bonds, 
due 1961, were successfully made last month in the London and 
New York markets for respective amounts of £2,.000,000 and 


U.S. $16,000,000. Under this law, also, there was issued in the 
Chilean market in July a loan for 25,000,000 pesos in 7 per cent. 
Public Works Bonds, which met with immediate success. I am 
happy to say that we were able to play our due part in this issue. 
Further emissions in 1929 of similar Internal Bonds for an amount 
up to 50,000,000 pesos are foreshadowed. Such internal pnblic 
of Government are a distinct innovation in Chile, 
and mark a new development in satisfying the Republic’s loan 
requirements. The successful flotation of internal loans at a rate 
of interest acceptable to the Government is naturally dependent 
upon the state of the money market, and there appears little doubt 
that the Chilean authorities have for some time past pursued the 
policy best calculated to achieve the end in view. Bank deposits 
have greatly increased, and there have been considerable funds 
available, a contributory cause to which has doubtless been the 


issues bonds 








j 
j 
} 
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| 








supply of money from new sources, especially the official Employees” 
Savings Fund. which is now a noticeable factor in the financial 
markets. In these circumstances, it will be readily appreciated 
that the earning power of money and the eld from investments 
generally have ter led to de line, 

On the whole, the volume of trading in Chile 1} heen on a 
restricted seale during the past twelve months, but an expansion 
in activity has recently been observable. doubtless as the result 
of the improvement in nitrate and other important industries. 
Commercial payments are being effected more regi and the 
general tone of the wholesalk retali ma t i and ore 
optinustic, 

The following cable from our Santiago branch, dated Oct. 11th 





summarizes present conditions in Chil G ire oO} 

mistic regarding future prospects for the nitrate of soda ind istry. 
General trade shows signs of gradual it provement. Phe share 
market is buovant and upheld owing to abundance cheap money. 


ar 
and labour situations are 





Political 
prospect not very } 


satistactory. 





wright owing lack of rain. Government 
figures to date estimated 
year not less than 30,000,000 pesos. 

In Peru undo recovery has been made from the depressed 
conditions ruling during 1925 and 1926. The prospects of a 
expansion in industry and commerce are on the whole brighter, 
given a reasonable period of good crops of cotton and 


Mining 


yunce 


anne 


7 2 


basis of surplus in ordir ; t 


on 
at end of current 


rdige 


ibted 





sugar and 





favourable markets. activities have continued on an 
increasing scale, and great opportunities for expansion exist in 
this direction. ia ; 

I am glad to be able to report that satisfactory progress has 
been made by those branches which we opened two years ago at 
the places where the Commercial Bank of Spanish America was 


formerly established. 


The 


The general ecor situation in Colombia 


demand for coffee 


omic 


is satisfactory. is in excess of the available 


| supplies, and there are indications that the approaching crop will 
be normal and of good quality. The Government of Ecuador 
| has pursued a progressive legislative programme. including reor- 


| 


| 
| 


| transactions in general have continued on a 


| 


ganization of the Customs and banking laws. whilst the production 
of coffee is steadily developing and is offsetting to an in 
extent any tendency 


reasilig 


towards a lower production of coc« It 


ral is 
particularly satisfactory to observe the remarkable headway 
which continues to be made in the development of the vast natural 

| oil resources of Venezuela. 
Business conditions in the purely Central American countries of 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Salvador are satisfactory, reflecting 
the favourable situation existing in the markets for coffee, the 


staple product of these Republics. 


MEXICAN 

Tn Mexico the period under review has been one of financial « 
and commercial depression. Notwithstanding the peaceful atmos- 
phere which prevails in the Republic at the present tim« 


POSITION. 
risis 
, commercial 
reduced scale. 

The Directorate of Spain has made further praiseworthy progress 
in the rehabilitation of the and has eeded, 
despite many difticulties, in realizing a surplus on the 1927 national 


national finances, 


suk 
i 





accounts, after a period of eighteen years of deficits, while in France 
also the financial and econom situation has derived very 

| considerable benefit from the legal stabilization of the currency. 
There are at present no indications of an ¢ set bi in the 
remarkable prosperity of the United States ie only difficulty 


| 


| 
} 
| 
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thre 


a matter which 


which presents itself at the present time arises from necessity 
of controlling the volume of financial speculation, 
has to be dealt with by the authorities by with the ne 
of providing industrial their legitimate credit 
requirements. 


side side 
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Referring to the balance-sheet, the main featur ur total 
figures are considerably larger than a year ago, which is accounted 
for to a very considerable extent by the fact that, as the fore 
shadowed. your directors have further pursite i the polis \ of 
consolidation of our interests at home and abroa i, having taken 
over the Argentine business of the British Bank of South America 
as from Dec. Ist, 1927, and also the London business of that bank 
as from Jan. Ist last. 


The process of stabilization has inevitably involved some reduction 


in interest rates in the countries where we operate, with a consequent 
narrowing in the margin of our earnings, but I am happy to be able 
to state that the normal increase in our business has been more than 


sufficient to such shrinkage. 


The British Bank of South America declared for the year ended 


covel 


December, 1927, its usual dividend of 10 per cent. In regard to 
our other associated institutions, our colleagues on the board of 
the Banque Anglo-Sud Américaine, Société Anonyme, Paris, decided, 
in consultation with ourselves, to retain their profits for 1927 in 
the business of their institution so as to strengthen the position in 
view of the financial adjustments in France consequent upon 


stabilization of the currency. Our American auxiliary, the Anglo- 
South American Trust Company, New York, continues to make 
satisfactory progress, having maintained its dividend at 5 per cent. 
and added a further $50,000 to reserve, and the Banco de A. 
Edwards y Cia., of Valparaiso, has again ceclared a dividend of 
16 per cent. for the year ended June, 1928. The Banque Générale 
Belge, Antwerp, recorded a further expansion in profits during 
1927, enabling the dividend to be maintained at 18 per cent. and 
a larger allocation to be made to reserves. During the course of 
the year the capital of that bank has been increased from 100,000,000f 
to 250,000,000f, and the scope of its activities and influence has 
been considerably enlarged. 


The report and balance-sheet was unanimously adopted. 
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THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler, Established 1836. Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.3@ 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


"REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
BHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For Full Partucnlars Apply to 


"THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES , 
@TLANTIQ HOUSE, MOORGATE, ECa @& AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, 8Ha 
CORES, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

B40 GT GIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER. Ghascowl@ soutHaurTOm 
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WE NEED EVERY DAY £150 TO_Mz aot 4IN OUR 
AND TRAINING SHII 





Over 27,000 young lives have passed through the doors of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
““ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Will YOU help us to give a chance to 27,000 mere? 


EED FUNDS NOW. 


£36 will keep a Girl one Year in one of our 
Girls’ Homes. 
£40 will give a Boy a Year's Home and Training. 
£75 will give a Boy a chi ance of One Year in the 
* Arethusa”’ Training Ship, 
Patrons: TuerR Majesties THE KiNG AND QUEEN, 
H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, 
Frevp-Marsuat H.R.H, Tue Duke oF Connavcur. 
President; H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wates, K.G, 
hairman and Treasurer: 
Francis H. Crayton, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: Lorp DAaRYNGTON. 
Chairman of t Committee: 
How os Devitt, Es0, 
Secretary: ae Petty, A 
164 SHAFT ESBURY AV., LONDON, 








F.C. 
WC, 2. 
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FOYLE’S SPECIAL OFFERS. 


‘Old English Herbals 


By E. S. Rohde. Deals with an attractive and curiously neglected 
branch of garden literature, from Anglo-Saxon times to the end of 
the seventeenth century, including Anglo-Saxon plant lore and folk 
medicine. A chapter is devoted to herbals written in conne< ti on 
with the colonizatign of America by the Spaniards and Eng 

with information concerning the first records of Red Indian p! 

lore, and the use of tobacco by the Red Indians in their religions 


ceremonies. With coloured frontispiece and 17 illustrations. Crowa 
4to. Well producer. Published at 21/- net. Offered, new as pub- 
lished, at 14/- on approval (postage 9d.). Quote Offer 466. : 
Are you requiring other books? Fovyle’s hold over 1,250,000 of the : 
best books (New, Secondhand, Out-of-Print, Rare) on all sub, 





FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS’ PARADISE. 


W. & G. Foyle Ltd., 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
(Gerrard 9310.) 


DIABETES 

















CHELTINE DIABETIC FOODS of all High-class Chemists and Health 


ood Stores, or direct from 
CHELTINE FOODS COMPANY, CHELTENHAM. 
Used and recommended by the Medical Profession for 30 year 
Write for Free Booklet. Samples 6d. post free, 





When you want to look at 


Cretonnes 


for Curtains and Loose Covers see “Colour in all its Splendour” 
at Story’s. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W, 
Story & Co., Ltd. 





THE PRUDENTIAL. 


IS THE 
LARGEST ASSURANCE COMPANY 
— IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE — 
AND TRANSACTS 
LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, MARINE 


and all other classes of General Insurance 

















CHIEF OFFICE - HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
FUNDS EXCEED : - £200,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £280,000,000 


——_—_—— 








PEAT FUEL 


Stull provides the most cheerful fire. 


Free from obnoxious fumes and emits a delightful 
aroma, “* THE PEAT REEK.”’ 
CREATES AN ATMOSPHERE OF ITS OWN. USED IN ALL 
THE OLD ENGLISH HOMES. 
PRICES: 
| In blocks, 8,000, £14; 4,000, £8 5s.; 2,000, £5; 


Carriage paid within 150 miles; prices beyond, on application, 


- PEAT MOULD 


Increases fertility of all soils. 


1,000, £3. 


Richer in humus—the secret of plant growth—than 
Stable Manure or Leaf Mould 
THOUSANDS OF TONS USED ANNUALLY THROUGHOUT 


SIMPLY DIG INTO SOIL NOW, NATURE WILL DO THE REST. 
MORE FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


ECLIPSE PEAT CO., ASHCOTT, SOM. | 
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| THE COUNTRY. 
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Est. 1869. 
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